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ADVERTISEMENT, 

The great success of the Obiental Annual last 
year has encom-aged tlie Proprietors to spare no ex- 
pense to render the present volume still more worthy 
of public patronage. 

Their object having been to make this work some- 
thing beyond a mere elegant trifle, it vdll be found to 
contain matters of History and views of Society 
which they trust udll render it a book for the Li- 
brary as well as for the Dravdng-room table. 

In one respect the Oriental Annual differs from 
all works of a similar class ; — it will be continued 
in yearly volumes, every three fonning a distinct 
series. 

The First Seides will contain descriptions of the 
three English Presidencies : — the volume already pub- 
.lished describes Madras: — the present volume de- 
scribes Calcutta, and the third will describe Bombay. 
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Although no Series of the Oriental Annual will 
extend beyond three volumes^ the work itself will ho 
continued until the demand for it ceases. The ma- 
terials, however, are so abundant and of such in- 
creasing interest, that it is confidently expected tliey 
will raise it each succeeding year still higher in public 
estimation. 


September ZOih, 1S34-. 
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SCENES IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 


SINGULAR TEMPLE. THE RHINOCEROS. SERINAOUR. 

Upon <][uitting Hurdwar, as I have stated in tlie 
conclusion of the former volume, we pi'oceeded towards 
the mountains. A short distance from that venerated 
spot where ablutions in the Ganges are considered so 
especially efficacious to spiritual purgation, there is a 
remarkable banyan tree. It is consecrated to the 
worship of the Hindoo godhead, and its sanctuary is 
constantly visited by devout pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring countries. The stem, of vast circumference, 
is Surrounded by a tenuce. It is hollowed out into a 
chamber of considerable dimensions, which has be 
converted into a temple by the pious zeal of the de- 
votees who visit it daily, merely entering on one s 
and passing out at the other, where they pay 
bute, after the manner of all true behevers, ^ 
cun’ent mintage of the land; by whic • 

a mystical purification. Being a lens ro 

vileged stock, we were not allowe gggrate its 

of 4is forest sanctuary, lest we should desecra 
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hallo'^'ed mysteries and thus neutralize tlie potential 
efficacy ■with which the presiding deity is supposed 
to have endowed it. Immediately beyond are several 
small temples devoted to the mysteries of Hindoo su- 
perstition ; and as the population in this neighbour- 
hood is chiefly composed of the poorer and more ig- 
norant classes which are invariably the dupes of their 
priests, the services of their temples here exhibit all 
the absurdities of idolatry without any of its less re- 
volting features. This is evidently a place of more 
than ordinary* sanctity. There is an air of solemnity, 
almost of solitariness about it that renders it unusually 
imposing, bounded as it appears to be by the neigh- 
bouring mountains wliich project their huge shadows 
over it. 

The ministering Bramins relate strange stories of this 
marvellous tree, to them an object at once of profit 
and of superstition, assigning to it an existence an- 
terior to the deluge; and they enumerate a greater 
number of souls as having been saved by passing 
through it than the world has contained since the 
period of that awful visitation. There is nothing re- 
markable in the upper gro'wth of the tree, which does 
not cover so laigc a space as some others on the banks 
of the Ganges ; and though the trunk is tolerably vi- 
gorous and has the remnant of a long life apj'arontly 
yet before it, still does it cxhiliit evident syinjitonie 
of haring passed the vigour of its time. The wither- 
ing grasp of decay lias already fixed upon it. 

Wc entered the mountains by the Coaduwar ghaut, 
meeting several travellers, whogtivo us the nither dis- 
couraging infonnation that the snow hmi l>'‘gur! tu fill 
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before they left Serinagui-j where it was our inten- 
tion to make our final halt. As we advanced, the sky 
appeared to be tinged •with a deep dingy red, and, upon 
suddenly emerging from a nan-ow glen, to our asto- 
nishment the distant mountains seemed to be in a 
blaze. The fire swept up their sides to the extent of 
several miles, midulating like the agitated waves of 
the ocean when reddened by the slanting beams of 
the setting sun. It was like an ignited sea, exhibit- 
ing an effect at once ne'iv and fearful. 

This stiiking phenomenon is not by any means un- 
common and is accounted for by the larger bamboos, 
as they are swayed by the wind, emitting fire from 
their hard glossy stems through the rfolence of their 
friction, and thus spreading destruction through the 
mountain forests. These are so extensive that the 
fire continues to bum for many days together, and is 
often as suddenly extinguished as it is ignited by 
those mighty deluges of rain, so common in moun- 
tainous countries, where the water pours from the 
clouds in confluent masses resembling small cata- 
racts, and in a few moments arrests the progress of 
a still more formidable element. No one can foim 
a conception of the violence of the torrents which oc- 
casionally fall on these mountains, from anything that 
has been witnessed in the more temperate latitudes of 
the opposite hemisphere. Here indeed, when they do 
fall, to use the sublime imagery of the Jewish law- 
giver, " the windows of heaven appear to be opened.” 
It is scarcely possible for man or beast to stand against 
the impetuosity of their descent. Every living thing 
seeks the shelter of the forests where immense trees. 
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the growth of ageSj afford l)ut an imperfect pro- 
tection. 

These forests, which cover the bases of the hills, are 
filled with all kinds of game, especially pea-fowl, and 
it is a beautiful sight to behold those splendid birds come 
at sunrise from the deep recesses of the woods, as 
they do in large flocks, and completely cover the val- 
leys. The wild elephant is found in the lower regions 
of the mountains, and so is the rhinoceros, though less 
freq^uently. Of the latter animal we were fortunate 
enough to obtain a view, which is by no means a 
usual thing, as it is not gregarious like the elephant, 
and therefore much more rarely met with. IVe had 
turned the angle of a hill that abutted upon a nar- 
row stream, when, on the opposite side of the riNudet, 
we saw a fine male rhinoceros ; it was standing 
near the edge of the water with its head slightly 
bent, as if it had been just slaking its thirst in the 
cooling stream. It stood, apparently with great com- 
posure, about two hundred j'ards above us, in an open 
rfsta of the wood. hlr. Daniell, under the protection 
of a lofty intervening bank, was able to approach 
suificicntly near to make a perfect sketch of it; after 
which, upon a gun being fired, it deliberately walked 
off into the jungle. It did not appear in the least in- 
timidated at the sight of our parly, which remained at 
some distance, nor at all excited by the discharge of 
the gun. 

There are two species of this animal, the bicornis 
and the uniconiis ; the latter supposed to be the uni- 
corn of scripture. The fonuer is, I hdievc-, ji-.x-uliar 
to Africa: it is nevir known iit India, wh>re the 
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one-horned rhinoceros alone is found. Its -size is only- 
inferior to that of the elephant, although it is con- 
siderably smaller. Its bulk, howevei*, is greater in 
propoiiion to its height, and, from its superior cou- 
rage and acti-vity, it is a much more fonnidable crea- 
ture. Its head resembles that of a pig, and it has 
two small dull eyes which give it an appearance at 
once stupid and intractable. Its length, not in- 
cluding the tail, is from eleven to twelve feet, and 
tlie circumference of its body about the same ; though 
it is said sometimes to exceed this standard. It occa- 
sionally attains to the height of seven feet, and is 
amazingly strong, while its skin is so hard and thick 
as to be generally impervious to a musket ball. The 
hide is curiously divided into sections, and the dif- 
ferent divisions are adapted with such exquisite pre- 
cision as to have the appearance, at a short distance, 
of a beautiful coat of mail. It is extremely rough, 
and offers so complete a resistance to the touch, as 
not to yield in the slightest degi’ee to the strongest 
pressm’e. The only vulnerable parts are the belly, 
the eyes, and near the ears. 

This animal is of very sequestered habits; it tra- 
verses the most impenetrable jungles alone and is the 
teiTor of every creature with which it comes in con- 
tact, although it seldom attacks unless provoked by ag- 
gression. The horn upon its nose, -which is thick and 
pointed, curves upwards townrds the forehead, forming 
an acute angle with the bone of the snout, and pro- 
jecting from it about thirty inches. It is a most fear- 
ful weapon ; so much so, that even the colossal ele- 
phant has been occasionally laid prostrate by a well 

B 3 
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directed stroke from the aimed head of this temble 
adversaiy. The horn does not adhere to the hone, 
hut when the animal is in its ordinaiy state, stands 
loose between the nostrils ; the moment, however, 
that the rhinoceros is excited to resistance by the ap- 
proach or attack of a foe, the muscular tension is so 
great that the horn instantly becomes immovably 
fixed, and he is able to dart it into the trunk of a 
tree to the depth of several inches. 

The upper lip of this animal is of great length and 
remarkably pliant, acting like a short proboscis, by 
which he grasps the roots of trees and other esculent 
substances, and it is capable of contraction or expan- 
sion as circumstances may require. " With this lip,” 
says Brace, “ and the assistance of his tongue, he 
pulls down the upper branches which have most leaves, 
and these he devours first. Haimg stripped the tree of 
its branches, he does not directly abandon it, but, 
placing his snout as low in the trunk as he finds his 
hom nnll enter, he rips up the body of the tree and 
reduces it to thin pieces like so many laths ; and when 
he has thus prepared it, he embraces as much as he 
can of it in his monstrous jaws and twists it round 
irith as much ease as an ox would do a root, of 
celery.” 

The female generally produces only a single young 
one at a birth, which attains to a full state of ma- 
turity in al)Out fifteen years. The rhinoceros is of 
a savage disposition and seems to exist merely to gra- 
tify a voracious appetite. "Wlien excited, it displays 
paroxysms of furj' which render it highly dangerous 
for any one to approach. As it is of a temiier 
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much less mild than the elephant, it is far more for- 
midable when exasperated, on account of its gi'eater 
activity and more desperate ferocity. The voracious- 
ness of this creature is extraordinary : it null consume 
as much as an elephant. A young one, only two 
years old, sent from Bengal in 1739, cost a thousand 
pounds sterling for food, including the expenses of its 
passage. 

Before we entered the pass of the mountains which 
separates them from the plains, we were obliged to 
obtain permission from the Rajah of Serinagur to 
visit his capital. This pennission was readilj'’ gi-ant- 
ed, though it caused some delay, as the foimalities 
even of a petty Rajah's comt are invariaWy more 
numerous than agi'ceable; we nevertheless contrived 
to spend the intervening time pleasantly enough 
in the valleys through which om’ route lay to the 
Coaduwar Ghaut. The Rajah sent an escort with 
two hirkan-ahs* to conduct us from this place, where 
the mountains began to close in upon our path, ex- 
hibiting to onr wew that gi'andeur of foim and majesty 
of aspect for wliich this mighty range is so preeminently 
distinguished. At this pass, upon the summit of a 
tabular hill which is ascended by steps cut in the 
rock, is built a small neat village, flanked by a 
strong barrier and gateway. The walls on either side 
the portal are very massy and the entrance nar- 
row. The valley by which the hill is immediately 
bounded is protected towards the plains by a rapid 
stream, which taking a circular direction nearly en- 
closes it on two sides, rushing down into the lower 

* A hirkairah is a messenger. 
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valleys ■with a din and turbulence peculiar to mountain 
torrents. 

The gate of the village was guarded h}' a small de- 
tachment of tlie Ilajah’s troops, and on passing under 
its low arch we entered the territory of Serinagur. 
This village is quite deserted during the rainy season, 
when the ghaut is rendered altogether impassable and 
becomes the abode of tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, 
and other beasts of j)rcy, which retire into the jungles 
as soon as clearer skies and a more genial temperature 
invite the return of man. Here the vakeel,'" sent by 
the Rajah, procured for us the necessary number of 
diggeries and sillenies — the former to bear our pa- 
lankeens, the latter to cairy our baggage ; he was ex- 
ceedingly cinl and showed every disposition to di- 
minish the difllculties which invariably arise to im- 
pede the progress of the mountain traveller. In these 
mountains especially there is generally a reluctance in 
the natives to contribute to the accommodation of a 
stranger, and it is no easy matter, at any time, to 
obtain porters to transport his baggage. They are for 
the most part a very indolent race, although accus- 
tomed to encounter the severities of want and to un- 
dergo occasionally the most difficult and arduous 
labours. 

The palankeen used in these hiUs is of a pe- 
culiar construction and admirably adapted to the 
asperities of the region. In the precipitous ascents 
which here continually occm', the path frequently 
winds round angles so abrupt and acute, that it would 


* The vakeel is literally an ambassador. 
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be impossible to get round them with the ordinary 
palankeen; the poleSj therefore, of those which are 
adapted to mountain joume3’'S are di\dded in the 
centre, acting upon a movable hinge, opening be- 
fore and behind the palenkeen as the front bearer 
turns the shaqi angle of a hill, and resuming their 
original position as soon as the abutment has been 
cleared and the path again becomes straight. It is 
wonderful to see with what agility the sillenies scale 
the steep acclirfties, where there often appears scarce- 
ly footing for a goat, with loads that would distress 
any person of ordinaiy strengtli even upon level 
ground; they cany mth them bamboos crossed at 
the top by a short transverse stick in the fonn of 
the ancient Greek T, upon which they rest their 
loads when fatigued. They are generally small men, 
but their limbs are large and the muscles strongly 
developed, from the severe exercise to which their 
laborious emplojunent subjects them. Their legs 
are frequently disfigui-ed by varicose veins which 
dilate to the size of a man’s little finger, appearing 
like cords twisted round their limbs and causing in 
the spectator a somewhat painful feeling of appre- 
hension lest they should suddenly burst, — a conse- 
quence that could not fail to be fatal. 

We found the road here to be difficult and fre- 
quently dangerous, winding along the edges of deep 
ravines and occasionally cut through the solid surface 
of the rock. The waters of the Coah Nullah dashed 
beneath our path over their naiTOW rocky bed, foam- 
ing and hissing on their way to the parent stream, of 
which they formed one of the numerous accessories. 
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The channel Is occasionally almost choked with huge 
masses of rock^ which fall from the beetling precipices 
above and so interrupt the course of the stream that 
it boils and lashes over them Avith an uproar truly 
appalling; especially when the tiweller casts his 
anxious eye upon it Avhile crossing one of those frail 
bridges over Avhich he is so frequently obliged to pass 
in a journey through these mountains. 

We again met with some delay, in consequence of 
the alarm of om' servants at the aspect of the country. 
Many of them refused to advance, and, notwithstand- 
ing the ciAulity of the Rajah’s vakeel in procuring us 
porters, several of these quitted us shortly after we 
left the Coadmvar ghaut, and Ave had gi-eat diffi- 
culty in suppljdng their places ; and AA’hen this Avas 
finally accomplished, it AA'as not Avithout resorting to 
a compulsory mode of discipline Avhich necessity only 
could liaA'c Avarranted but against AA'hich there Avas 
no alternative. Thus Ave AA'ere obliged to obtain by 
stripes AAdiat Ave could not do by persuasion. We, 
hoAveA’’er, at length procured the number required, 
over AA'hom a vigilant AA’^atch Avas kept as Ave pro- 
ceeded. 

During our halt a circumstance occuixed A\diich I 
confess I feel no little pleasure at haAdng the oppor- 
tunity of recording, as it is liighly characteristic of the 
skill of these mountaineers in baffling the ferocious 
propensities of those animals by AA'hich they are so 
pei-petually threatened Avitli mischief. I had entered 
a deep dell with my gun, accompanied by tAvo hill- 
men, in order to try if I could not succeed in killing 
some jungle-foAA'l AA'hich are here tolerably abundant. 
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tlirtiiglj .«o wild ns to midrr it n mnttcr of no common 
difliculty to pot iionr them. After n long niul fa- 
tigninp walk, wo npcondofl witli some toil a very 
piiddon iibrujition of the mountaiji, when upon pain- 
ing the summit, which ovcrhmig a precipice., a hear 
started from a recess in the neighhourinp covert and 
advanced evidently ■adth .sinister intentions towards ns. 
I was ahout to fire, though my gun was only loaded 
with large shot , when one of my highland guides mo- 
tioned to me to desist, giving me to understand, hy 
.•^ignific.ant gostieulations (for I understood his lan- 
guage hut very indiflcrently) that he would att.nck 
the enemy unarmed ; and from the coolness and dex- 
terity with which he cotnmcnccd operations, I coj^fess 
I coidd not persuade myself to douht of a favourahlo 
result, in spite of the dinicultics which seemed to defy 
its accoinplishinent. Almost tipon the extreme edge 
of the precipice stood a tall tree with strong vortical 
hranches, apjmrontly of the character tho\!gh not the 
form of the mountain-ash, being vor}' tough and 
clastic. The hill-man approached the boar and bj’ 
exciting if withdrew its attention from me towards 
himself. The exasperated beast inimodiatclj’- made 
liini the object of attack, when tlic man adroitly 
.sprang on the tree, as nimbly followed by the bear. 
The former liaring reached the upper branches, he 
quickl}' slipped a strong cord over the top of the limb 
upon which he stood, at the same time dropping the 
reverse end upon the ground. This was instantly 
seized by his companion, who, pulling with all his 
strength, drew the point of the bough domiward until 
the branch projected nearly in a horizontal line from 
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the stem : there were no intervening branches betwixt 
this and the precipice, the edge of which it nearly 
overhung when in its natural position. As soon as 
the bough was warped to the necessary degi'ee of 
tension, the mountaineer crept cautiously as near the 
extremity as he could with safety, followed as cau- 
tiously by the bear ; but, the moment he saw his angry 
foe upon the bent branch, he dexterously let himself 
dorni by the cord to the ground. The bear, thus un- 
expectedly deprived of its ^dctim, attempted to turn, 
in order to retrace its steps ; no sooner however had 
it relaxed its grasp of the bough for this puipose, than 
the hill-man suddenly cut the cord, which had been se- 
curely tied to the stump of a tree, and the depressed 
branch instantly gained its original position with an 
irresistible momentum. The suddenness and ^^gour 
of the recoil shook the bear from its hold, elancmg it, 
like the fragment of a rock from a catapult, into 
the empty air; uttering a stifled yell, it was hurled, 
over the precipice, and, falling with a dull crash upon 
the rocks beneath, no doubt soon became a prey to 
the vultiues and jackals. The address with which 
the bold highlander accomplished this dangerous ex- 
ploit was as astonishing as it was novel. 

In the course of our progress towards Serinagur, 
we found all kinds of European trees and plants in 
abundance. We saw sweet-briar, with and without 
thorns ; walnut, maple, and wUlow-trees ; apple and 
pear, peach, apricot, and barbeny-trees ; birch, yew, 
beech, pine, ash, and fir-trees : we saw likewise the 
mulberry, laurel, liazel, and marsh-mallow. Rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and gooseberries, abound in this 
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rpgiftn, nnd flowers with which overy European is fa- 
nnliar, the dog-rofo, livliotrope, hollvlioclc, inarigvfld, 
na^tnrtiiun, pf'pi'V, larkspur; lettuces, luriiips, cah- 
I'anes, niul potat<H‘S, juv aK'o very jileiilirul — iudeoil, 
I think lljero is scarcely a ICuropean fruit, flower, or 
esculent vepetaMe. that is not to l)e found in some 
pail or other of tliese luountnins. Wo were told that 
oaks were Occasionally seen in the hi^flior regions of 
this immense chain, though we did not hap]>en to see 
any. The eommon stiuging-nctllo was very ahuu- 
dant, though somewhat more potent in its powers of 
infliction tlun\ tlio same plant so well known in Evi- 
rope; and it was truly amusing to see with what 
alacrity one or two Bengalee servants who had ven- 
, tured to nccompatiy ns, having unwittingly srpintted 
domi upon a tuft of these insidious evergreens, sprang 
upon their feet, gaping with inriuisitive surprise at 
the cause of their sudden celerity. 

As Ave advanced, we crossed scveml nullahs in 
Avhich Avere huge disjointed masses that had fallen 
from the superincumhent rocks, so rounded and po- 
lished hv constant attrition — for the extreme nrita- 

O 

lion of the AA'aters produced a poiiictual Avhiiipool — 
that one might Iuia’C imagined they had l)cen sul)- 
mitted to the process of human labour. During the 
rains, by Avhich the torrents are innnensel}'- SAvellod, 
their agitation is inconcciA'al)l,v violent; in fact, the 
impetus of the stream is then so great, that stones 
of immense magiAitudc are AA-ashed from the mountains 
and precipitated into the plains beloAA’-. 

By this time the difficulties of our route had con- 
siderably increased : to look doAA'n some of the gaping 

c 
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gulfs which an’ested our gaze as we passed thenij re- 
quired no ordinary steadiness of hrain^ and the road 
by which we had to descend was frequently so steep 
that we were obliged to cling to the jagged projections 
of rock or to the few stunted shrubs that appeared 
here and there in our path in spite of the asperity 
of the stony surface through which they with diffi- 
culty forced their way. The prospect between those 
lofty eminences which every now and then rose in 
solemn gi-andeur before us, was sublime beyond concep- 
tion : glens so dark and deep that the powers of vision 
were baffled by their profundity, and the tall spires 
which towered majestically above them, hooded by 
light feathery clouds, presenting a contrast at once the 
grandest and most picturesque, exhibited altogether a 
scene of singular and wild magnificence. So awful is 
the impression made by these stupendous objects, 
that, were it not for the occasional relief afforded by 
the gentler livery of vegetation which sometimes so 
beautifully displays itself on these gigantic hills, the 
traveller would find it almost impossible to proceed. 
Impediments began now to multiply upon us; we 
were obliged occasionally to wade through the nullahs 
as high as our hips, and found it no easy matter to 
keep oiu- footing on account of the impetuous rush- 
ing of the waters, while the circular stones with 
which their channels abounded rendered them gene- 
rally anything but easy to pass over. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine the difficulty of crossing these ‘ 
mountain-streamlets, and this is much increased by 
the danger; the least slip would be attended with 
imminent peril, for such is the force of the torrents, 



dial if the whole attention aiul ptrcniitij of the tra- 
veller Were not employed, (hoy would hear him oil' his 
log's, and. once swept from his footing, there would 
he scarcely a chance of saving him, fn- he would 
he hurried over n munher of low hut dangerous falls 
and dadied against the rocks heiieath. The beds of 
these mdlahs are very irregular, and, though nar- 
Mw, are gcuenilly deep, while the numher of smooth 
stones which have accumulated in them render the 
footing so slippery as to require great circut3ispcction 
in or<k'r to sectim a safe transit. One of our followers 
was struck down hy the impetuosity of the wnter.s. 
and was only saved hy catching hold of the hmneh of 
a tree that hud fortunately fallen across the stream. 
The roar of the torrents when s^vollcn hy the rains is 
so loud, tltnt you can scarcely liear yotir own voice in 
their vicinity, and, multiplied as it is hy the reper- 
cussion of the surrounding hills, it produces an im- 
intermitting confusion of .<;ounds as disagi'ocablo as 
they are stunning. Our ascent was at limes so j^ain- 
fully laborious that we scarcely advanced more than 
half a mile in an hour. We pursued our journey in 
silence and in weariness — tlierc was not a smile upon 
a single countenance ; on the contraiy, the features 
of every one bore an expression of deep solemnity. 

It is surprising with what an importiirhablo gi'avity 
tlie traveller generally pursues Ids alpine journey ; be 
is affected hy far different ibelings when scaling pre- 
cipices, than wlicn he is rjuietly traversing the plains 
x\s he climbs those mighty steeps which appear as 
if they were the pillans of the world ho dwells in, tlio 
deepest emotions are awakened ; there is an awe in- 
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i>y (tic f'raiulcur of tlu; scene nroiiml him of 
wliicli he cannot (hvost liimpclf, for he Fccins to feel 
a« if tic wove in immefliato cojnimmicntion v/illi the 
myFtcrimH agents of itie universe. He here., v/ith a 
rnt’tlued hut gn?hing lienrt, “ loohs throiigti nature" 
in her innrt stupendous nddiinities ujt to nature’s 
God," heliolding him in tlie glorious v.'orks l»y winch 
he is himself surro\inded, and feeling at once that he 
is indeed a God infinite in wisdom and unapproach- 
nhlo in his omnipotence. Every senliment seems to 
converge into one focus, every mental association is 
iifi.ue tone and coinj'loxion — in short, the whole mind 
hecomes nij't in one ahsorhing feeling of venemlion. 

We jcissed sevend villages a-: wo advanced towards 
Serinagur in whirh the houses wore tolomhly well 
eoustmeted, thougli huddled together without either 
order or uniformity ; they wore, however, upon the 
whole, not deficient in accommodation. As in Sa- 
voy and I heliovo in mountainous regions genoi-ally, 
so in these mountains, the side of the hill commonly 
fonns one of the walls of the highlander's tenement, 
against which the roof is fixed and supported hy two 
strong stone walls projecting at right angles from the 
face of the hill ; the area being closed in hy a third wall 
completing the square. These houses are entered hy 
a low doorway, through wliich the inmates are obliged 
to creep, the aperture not being high enough to admit 
a child of more than three year's old without stooping. 

Our road now lay up a very precipitous mountain, 
the bleak sides of which had been bared of vegeta- 
tion b}'' one of those conflagrations alread}’’ noticed 
and not uncommon in tliese regions. Tlie chaired 
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stumps of trees were everywhere visible as we as- 
cended, presenting an aspect at once of ruin and deso- 
lation by no means cheering ; higher up, however, the 
jungle remained entire. After slowly winding for 
some distance between tAVO hills, Ave entered a dense 
tliicket AA’hich day appeared neA’^er to haA'e Ausited, for 
it Avas invoh’cd in a pei'petual tAvilight : the sun seemed 
ncA'cr to liaA'e penetrated its deep and gloomy re- 
cesses. Though Ave could distinguish no distant oIj- 
jects AA^e could still hear the roar of the cataract; it 
braAAded hoarsely through the blast, Avhich inten-upted 
only to brmg it to tlie ear Avith more fearful in- 
distinctness. 

We noAv commenced a rapid and difficult descent ; 
it led us into a A'alley OA'crhung by the peaks of 
mountains AAdiich seemed to plunge their tall spires 
into the skies and absolutely to prop the firmament. 
Here, on the bare and scarped sides of the precipice 
above, pine-trees blasted or riven by the lightning 
rattled their seared tmnks in tlie Avind, AAdiich, moan- 
ing through them in Ioav holloiv gusts, seemed to a 
saddened spirit like the AAmling of the dead. Looking 
at the sky from this dismal valley, as if from the 
interior of a huge funnel, the stars Avere visible as 
shining through a pall. The heavens appeared to be 
one uniform tint of the deepest purple, Avhilst the bril- 
liancy AAuth Avhich the stars emitted their viAud fires 
altogether baffles description ; they shone intensely 
bright, and, although it at least AA'^anted tAA'^o hours of 
sunset, night seemed already to have established its 
supremacy. Nothing could exceed the splendour of 
the scene. 

c 3 
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Emerging from this valley, we commenced another 
arduous ascent, and although the summit of the hill 
appeared to promise a cessation of our labours, yet we 
had no sooner suraiounted it than other hills rose 
before us, thus presenting to our view an interminable 
succession of difficulties. 

So pleased at first, the towering Alps we try, 
hlount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 

The eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 

But, those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way. 

The increasing prospect tires our wondering eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A THUKDEHSTOHM. — GOITUKS. — AN r.UC SHOT. 

The lliird clay after our departure from the Co- 
aduwav ghaut %ve encountered a stonu of thunder 
and hghtning sucli as can never bo easily eflaced from 
my memory. On tlie moniing of this day wc had 
observed that the motion of the clouds gi'adually in- 
creasedj the fleecy masses occasionally meeting and 
vaiiously blending •vvitli the sunljcams, from whicli 
they reflected a great variety of beautiful tints ; tlius 
imparting an agreeable colouring to the surrounding 
landscape. The sky vras bright above ns, though the 
atmosphere n’as sultry and 02-»pressive. The rack at 
length spread over the liills, slamming rapidly along 
their precipitous sides and occasionally rolling in un- 
dulating volumes, deepening as it exjjanded upon their 
bare or shaggy tops and assuming forms the most 
singular and fantastic. In the course of a few mi- 
nutes after we had observed this hmiied gathering of 
the clouds, ^vithout any fm’ther indication, the sky 
became suddenly overcast, involving us in a gloom so 
intense as to render every object within a few yards 
of us perfectly indistinct. Tlie rain quickly poured 
down upon us in a deluge. We contrived to obtain 
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a tolerable shelter under a projecting ledge which 
overhung a part of our path to the extent of several 
feet. The lightning streamed from the clouds as from 
a mighty reservoir^ wrapping the whole mountains in 
HamCj and literally^ in the words of Scripture, “ ran 
along the ground.” The dashes were so quick in 
succession that there was only the pause of a few 
seconds between them, while the peals of thunder 
which followed were almost deafening. The scene 
was grand beyond description. The loud and suc- 
cessive peals were multiplied to such a degree by 
tlie suiTounding echoes, that there was one continued 
and tremendous crash of several minutes, and at the 
drst pause tlie silence was so intense as to be po- 
sitively painful. The thunder was repeated from 
rock to rock, rolling along the valleys as if subverting 
the very bases of the hills, and finally hushing its 
portentous roar in those intenninable glens where the 
eye cannot penetrate and even the contemplation of. 
which causes the brain to whirl. Though the stoini 
did not continue above a few minutes, it was never- 
theless some time before we entirely recovered from 
its effects; it had, indeed, made a deep impression 
on us all and Avas by far the most teiiible, for the 
time it lasted, I had ever witnessed. The atmos- 
phere noAV quickly brightened; the clouds separated 
before the sun AAdrich threrv a clear flood of light upon 
the dripping foliage Avhence it was cast back in num- 
berless AUArid reflections, while the retreating thundeis 
Avere heard only at a distance and after long intervals. 

The heavy masses of Ampour AAdiich had enveloped the 
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jnoimtnins sliortly dipper^cd and tliorc Foon appeared 
iKit a vestige of llio late Ftonn. 

Kvcniiip was now npproacliintr and its slindcs wore 
already Uejpnning to deepen njion the suiTOunding 
Innd-'cape. llefoa' we had proceeded far. tlio setting 
sun in his descent assumed a fiery glow that tinged 
with (he same vivid hue ewry ohject from whicli his 
]>eams were refiected. 'Die clouds which had gathered 
on the horizon opened hefov his tnick, and through 
the interval his niys streamed with the most dazzling 
intensity : they Were anvsted hy the tojis of the 
mountains and even the dark glens heneath cauglit a 
portion ofllieir departing nidianco. 'Die whole pro- 
.spect was for tlio moment hrillinntly iiradiated hy tlie 
same fiery hoam. W'e wore surrounded hy mountains 
tliat towered above each other to a prodigious altitude, 
while the efioct of the deep glow of tlie setting sun 
upon these gigantic olijccts, contrasted with the clear 
placid light of tlio snowy range, wliicli was distinctly 
visihle, was as striking as it was beautiful. 

Indra, god of tlie elements, is a deity highly vene- 
rated in these hills. Tlic various transfonnations of 
this Hindoo Jupiter are related with great gl•a^'it3’■ by 
the mountaineers. He is one of the chief lierocs of 
their mythology ' ; and where humcanes are so frequent, 
no wonder, according to their creed at least, tliat lie 

“ Wlio guides llic wliirJn-ind and directs tlic storm” 

.should lie an ohject of especial veneration. One of his 
incarnations is beautifully alluded to b}'' Sir tVilliam 
Jones in his spirited hymn. 
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“ The reckless peasant who these glowing flowers, 

Hopeful of rubied fruit, had fostered long. 

Seized and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god * who gave him showers. 

Straishl from seven winds immortal genii dew : 

Varuna green, whom foamy w^ves obey ; 

Bright Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day ; 

Ku\era, sought by all, enjoyed by few ; 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes play ; 

Stern Yama, ruthless judge ! and Isa cold, 
lYiih Kairrit, mildly bold : — 

They, with the ruddy flash that points the thunder. 

Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th’ exulting god resumes his thousand eyes. 

Four arms divine, and robes of changing dyes.” 

bad now advanced sufficiently far into tbe 
hills, to witness one of the most grievous inflictions 
to which the inhabitants of all momitainous dis- 
tricts are subject. That huge wen knowm in the 
S^viss alps under the name of goitre is here even 
more prevalent ; it enlarges to an immense size, often 
entirely encirchng the neck, and giring an aspect of 
the most revolting deformity to those miserable crea- 
tures who are the objects of this dreadful visitation. 
Some of these tumours were of such enonnous dimen- 
sions as to force the head considerably backward, at 
the same time reaching nearly to the breast, while 
the sickly hue of the complexion, and the squalid ap- 
pearance altogether of those thus afflicted, excited an 
emotion of disgust at once painful and irrepressible. 

* Indra assumed the form of a shcphcrd-boy, and entering a 
irarden to steal pomcgranate-blossoms for ids bclovetl Ittcirani, 
was seized and Ivountl by the owner. This legend will remind 
the classical reader of 0\id's account of Bacchus bnund by die 
sat iors. Met. lib. iii. 
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These frightful excrescences are sometimes removed 
with the knife hj’’ tlie native surgeons, who are much 
more unskilful than the commonest farrier in Eui’ope ; 
they mangle dreadfull}’" the patient upon whom they 
operate, but it is astonishing how soon he recovers, 
in consequence of the pure state of his blood arising 
from the simplicitj'- of his diet. So free are these 
people from a feverish habit of body that after the 
loss of a limb, which is removed by a most clums}'- 
and summary process, a poultice of turmeric combined 
with a few herbs is applied, which occasions a gi-adual 
suppuration and thus the stump lieals in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

Early in the afternoon of this day we came to a 
rude bridge which it was necessary to cross in order 
to save a circuit of several miles. This we determined 
to do, in spite of the hazard which is by no means 
trifling to one unaccustomed to so novel a method 
of transportation. The bridge consisted simply of 
two ropes of about an inch and half in diameter made 
of twisted creepers, eighteen inches apart, passed 
through a hoop and secured on either side of the 
stream by strong bamboos driven firmly into the earth 
parallel to each other. The passenger places himself 
between the parallel ropes within the hoop, on the 
lower rim of which he is seated, and, holding a rope in 
either hand, pulls himself across. To the hill-men this 
is a sufficiently easy process and they perfonn it with- 
out the slightest apprehension; but to any one who 
has never before trusted liimself upon such an equi- 
vocal machine, over a deep and impetuous torrent at 
an elevation of from eighty to a hundi’ed feet, it is a 
matter of no ordinary peril. Nothing can be well con- 
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ceived more appalling than^ hanging over the tremend- 
ous abyss supported hj’' two small ropes and a hoop, 
to cast the ey^e dowm upon the hissing flood beneath^ 
tossed and agitated into innumerable whirlpools by 
the narrowness and asperity of the channel^ the whole 
machine feaifidlj’- -subrating and threatening to give 
way at every impulse of the wind, which frequently 
whistles over the trembling passenger with most me- 
nacing violence. 

We had scarcelj’’ reached the opposite side in safety, 
when a fine elk started from a tliick grove of trees on 
the hill side, and was shot by two of our attendants 
aimed ivith matchlocks. This is the animal known 
under the more generic name of the moose-deer. It 
is an inhabitant, I believe, of the four continents, 
though always found in hilty coimtries. Its liabits 
are gentle, and it is so timid that, wlien first started 
from its covert, overcome by fear, it will fall upon its 
knees and remain in that position for several seconds, 
thus giidng the hunter an opportunity of easily securing 
his prey. But if this oppoi'tunity be lost, the vigor- 
ous animal darts forward with a speed scarcely cre- 
dible, defying all pursuit, and thus continues without 
the least diminution of its progress to the distance of 
many leagues. Though of the gentlest character, it 
will defend itself with great energy when attacked, 
using its homs with a dexterity that baffles the ap- 
proach of dogs, which it gores or strikes with its for(‘- 
feet with such force as frequently to lay them dead 
upon the spot. It is usually about the size of a com- 
mon English ox. 

After a short progi'css we reached a cliasm, aljove 
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•R'liich llio mountain ropo to an iininenpc altitude, and 
u'c had to apcondlts steep sides by a patli so naiTon' as 
only to admit one passenger in line. A broad cataract 
bounded over the precipice, up the side of which we 
wore ascending. Just as we had reached the summit, 
one of the sillenies dropj»cd from his shoulder a small 
portmanteau which fell into the gulf below. He ex- 
jwessed bis detonnination to recover it by descending, 
although the depth was at least two hundred feet, and 
accordingly prepared to accomplisli hi.s resolution. A 
stout cord, composed of hair, was jiassed round the limb 
of a tree that projected over tlie precipice. The end 
was finnly tied to a thick bamboo, abovit fifteen inches 
long, upon which the man placed his feet, and, grasp- 
ing the rope in lioth hands, was slowly lowered into 
the void. As the face of the precipice sloped gradually 
inward, he was not within reach of it during the whole 
of In’s descent. "When about fifty 3'ards l)elow the 
summit, he was swayed in an alarming degree by the 
wind, which, pouring domi into the chasm and not 
finding a ready vent, was forced back again in strong 
eddies that seemed at times to whirl him round Avitli 
dangerous velocity. He, however, still maintained his 
hold until he appeared but a speck, when the cord 
slackening, it was clear that he had reached his des- 
tination. After a short time, upon a signal being 
given from below by a sudden jerk of the cord, the 
men above began to haul up their companion, who, 
from the additional weight, had evidently recovered his 
burden. They pulled him up much more expeditiously 
than they had let him down, and lie soon appeared 
uninjured with the portmanteau upon his shoulders, 

D 
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On the sixth day after we quitted Hurdwaf, we 
entered Serinagui’. During the whole inarch of the 
preceding day the snowy range had been distinctly 
visible^ looking like a white drapery hanging from the 
skies over the blue tops of the distant mountains. 
It seemed perfectly detached from the hills^ above 
which it rose to an elevation that appeared to blend 
it with the heavens, whilst its surface of unsullied 
whiteness, catching the rays of the sun, reached the 
eye through the distance, softened into a purity of 
effect that earned the imagination to a world un- 
knovm to man, of which it seemed to foim a part. 
The impression conveyed by a scene at once so novel 
and imposing, was solemn in the extreme. 

Shortly after our arrival at Serinagur, we were 
introduced to the Rajah. We found him an intel- 
ligent person, courteous in his manners, and of easy, 
unembaiTassed address. His countenance indicated 
no peculiar trait of character, yet was by no means 
deficient in intelligence. His manners inspired con- 
fidence and he received us vith an undissembled 
welcome. He was frank and free, though somewhat 
effeminate, gjving gi'eat attention to his dress which 
was ewdently an'anged with extreme care. He wore 
large gold bangles on his wrists, while his lingers were 
covered with rings of different shapes and weiglit, 
composed of the same metal. 

The inhabitants of Serinagur appear to be a mixed 
race, exhibiting in their features the blended linea- 
ments of highlander, lowlander, Patan, Tartar, Clii- 
nese, and Hindoo; and often showing the especial 
peculiarities of those several races. Their comiilexions 
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are swarthy, though in a slight degree, and they have 
very little beard ; yet when they possess more than 
the usual superfluity it is a good deal prized by tliem. 
They are, upon tlie whole, a mild, inoffensive race, and 
though not deficient in courage to make resistance 
when attacked, thej^^ have displayed very little in- 
genuity in deAusing the most effectual means of de- 
fence, considering the advantages Avhich their moun- 
tains afford them. 

On the second day after our anival the Rajah paid 
us a visit in form, accompanied by the principal officers 
of his court. Tliere Avas, hoAveA’-er, very little cere- 
mony obserA’^ed upon what might be considered a state 
occasion, — for he came in full comt costume. At our 
first Ausit we had presented him Avith a pair of pistols 
and a Avatch ; the latter he noAv brought Avith him, 
req^uesting us to explain hoAv it performed its move- 
ments and hoAV the different divisions of the day 
Avere indicated on the dial, as he had never before 
seen such a machine, although he had heard its poAvers 
extolled by those Avho had descended into the plains 
and there held intercourse Avith Europeans, He AA’-as 
highly gi-atified Avhen made thoroughly to compre- 
hend the complicated structure of the Avatch, and this 
he readily did, for he Avas by no means sIoav of com- 
prehension. Indeed, a quickness of perception is a 
general characteristic of the Hindoo of every denomi- 
nation, I do not think that the mental qualities of 
this highly gifted people have been hitherto suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Theiy superstitions haA^e too fre- 
quently been the mask through which their intellec- 
tual featm'es have been scrutinized, and this medium 
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has deformed them instead of presenting a faithful 
delineation. 

After the powers of the watch had been explained 
to the Rajahj a little gunpowder was presented to him^ 
with the strength of which he seemed sui-prised^ as 
that made by the natives is far less efficacious than 
the powder manufactured in Emupe, A charge was 
put into the hands of his gun-bearer to load his mas- 
ter’s matchlock with^ but the man smiled at the small- 
ness of the quantity and insisted upon doubling it. 
He did so and the result was a recoil that instantly 
laid him on his back^ almost dislocated his shoulder 
and so damaged the matchlock that he was obliged to 
put it into the hands of an annourer. The astonished 
ser\utor was now expeiimentally comdnced that the 
strength of the powder had not been exaggerated ; 
though he confessed it with a very rueful countenance. 
He affected, however, to treat the matter lightly, but 
the rigidity of his smile betrayed the counterfeit, 
while the.grin upon the features of the bystanders 
showed that they had little sympathy for his misfor- 
tune. The Rajah was a good deal amused at the issue 
of his serA’^ant’s obstinacy, and rve shortty after parted 
Avith mutual expressions of kindness and good Avishes. 

Before avc quitted Serinagm- avc Aisited the Rajah’s 
stable, in Avhich AA'as a beautiful animal of the bo- 
vine species, called a yak. It is the domestic bull 
of Tibet. I do not believe that a single specimen 
of this creature noAV exists in Europe. In Tibet it is 
found both in the Avild and tame state, though chiefly 
in the latter. As the AA'ealth of the Tartar hordes con- 
sists principally in their cattle, they luiA'e large herds. 
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Tlicso are their most valuable propertj", for they live 
almost entirely upon the milk. They sell the hair 
of the yak to great advantage, as it is in much re- 
quest throughout the countries immediately around 
them. 

This animal is about five' feet hifrh and has much 
the form and bulk of n common English bull. The 
chief point of dissimilarity between the yak and 
every other animal of this genus consists in its sides 
being covered with long glossy hair which extends 
over the whole body, except the head and legs, and 
hangs from the flanks quite down to the hocks. The 
licad is not so long as that of the English bull and 
the cars are smaller. The horns arc of greater length, 
tapering from the skvill to the extremities, and foim- 
ing a horizontal arch ; they gi’adunlly incline towards 
each other until near the end, when they make a 
sudden curve upwards. The forehead seems to pro- 
trude considerably, but this is probably owing to a 
thick tuft of curly hair which traverses it, partly 
shading the eyes, and giving rather a lieavy expres- 
sion to the animal’s features. The eyes are laige, 
though not bright, and project boldly from the sockets, 
without however conveying the disagi'ceable impres- 
sion which a projecting eye-ball is apt to create ; as 
the hair of the forehead neutralizes the unfavom-able 
effect. 

The yak has all the genuine marks of high breeding 
and unmixed blood. The nostrils are small but open, 
the nose is also small and delicately shaped, present- 
ing likewse that roundness and smoothness of surface 
so common to animals of a pure breed. The neck 
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dwellj as it is very strong and sure-footed. It scarcely 
ever falls^ and when this does happen on steep decli- 
vities where it is so generally employed^ the accident 
is almost invariably fatal. Instances of such casualties^ 
however, are rare. 

The herdsmen commonly convert the hides into a 
loose outer garment that covers the whole of their 
bodies, hanging down to the knees, and it proves a 
sufficient protection against the lowest temperatm-e of 
the cold and desolate region which they inliabit. It 
furnishes at once a cloak by day and a bed by night. 
The long hair, when carefully taken from the skin, is 
skilfully manufactured into a sort of tent cloth which 
is remarkably strong and quite imperrious to the wet. 
They convert the same material into ropes, which 
are much stronger than those composed of hemp 
and resist more successfully the influence of climate 
and of friction. The yak’s tail is an indispensable 
appendage to the costume of an Eastern court ; it is 
used throughout India, and when not to be obtained 
in sufficient quantities to answer the demand, is very 
successfully imitated by those cunning ailificers, who 
are equalled only by the Chinese in these and similar 
deceptions. The tails are converted into chowries, 
a sort of whisk employed to keep off the flies and 
musquitoes from the heads of those who can afford 
such a luxury. The dlie, or cow of the yak, yields 
a large quantity of milk, and this is so rich as to 
produce better butter than that of any other of the 
bovine species in Asia. 

We were much gratified at haring the opportunity 
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of beholding fo fine u creature of its kind, as this 
animal is seldom seen below the mountains of Tibet ; 
no one, I believe, having yet tliouglit it worth while 
to introduce the breed into Bengal, and most pro- 
bably the experiment would fail if attempted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GIIOORKAS. COLONEL GILLESPIE. SIEGE OF 

KALUKGA. 

The independence of the Himalaya highlanders 
has been considerably shaken by the tyranny of the 
Ghoorkas^ whO;, until dispossessed by the British go- 
vernment in Indiaj diuing the Nepaul ^YarJ had en- 
tire possession of the southern side of these hills. 
The political condition of those mountaineers^ being 
one of complete feudality, exhibited that want of 
general unity so prevalent in the feudal system, 
and which has always been the cause of much po- 
litical mischief wherever it has prevailed. The 
whole district, Avhich is of gi’cat extent, was divided 
into numerous petty states, each govenied by an in- 
dependent chief, and, as many of these rulers were 
little better than semi-barbarians, plunder was with 
them an honoui'able acquisition. Thus they were con- 
tinually levying contributions on each other, tlie 
weakest upon the strongest, and were consequently 
involved in perpetual liostilit}'. 

In this condition of things, when the whole social 
system among them was in a perj)Otual state of jar- 
ring oscillation, accelerated ])y the stem and uncul- 
tured habits of the people, they were in a position to 
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roccive nny ruler wlio should have the holdness to 
scale their uiountaiu fastnesses and dictate laws to 
a connnunity ready to obey any new master who 
should unite them under a less resolute hut more 
prosperous domination. 

The Ghoorka state, lying to the westward of Ne- 
paul, was many years ago governed by an enterprising 
chieftain, who, detennining upon the conquest of the 
hill country, directed all his facvdlies and means to 
this one object. He first subdued the fertile valley of 
Nepaul, which was the key to his further conquests. 
Tliis valley contained a large extent of rich but un- 
appropriated land, and promised, in the various pro- 
ductions of its soil, an abundant harvest to the con- 
queror. Upon the death of this chieftain, which hap- 
pened not long after he had secured this important 
conquest, he was succeeded by his son, a stern yet 
entei'prising Avarrior, who, pui'.suing his father's inten- 
tion Avith that A'igour so natural to his character and 
haA'ing uoav acquired a A'ast succession of means, 
turned his anus against the petty sovereigns of the 
hills, AAdiom, after a short but spirited resistance, he 
completely subdued. He AA'as finally assassinated and 
succeeded by an alien from his kindred, Ummur Sing 
Thappa, Avho usurped the soA^ereignty both of the 
Ghoorka state and of the mountainous districts on 
that side. It Avas under the rigid yoke of this tyrant 
that the hill-men suffered such a seA^ere deprivation of 
liberty and independence. 

The Ghoorka soldiers, seA^erely but ably discijdined 
under experienced and sagacious leaders, are inferior 
to none and supenor to nrost of the Indian troops 
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who are unacquainted with the greater advantages 
of European tactics. They exhibit a perfect heedless- 
ness of danger^ and a readiness to meet any foe wlio 
may seek to be opposed to them. They consider 
obedience the first duty of a soldierj and freely sa- 
crifice their lives in discharge of their militaiy obliga- 
tionSj an infraction of which they look upon as the 
highest degradation. With no very accurate per- 
ception of moral right,, and yet vdth a veiy high sense 
of moral obligation, they obey the dominant power by 
whom their allegiance is demanded with an unde- 
viating and patient fidelity which in general nothing, 
not even the harsliest treatment, can subdue. They 
have a high sense of honour, seldom betraying the 
trust reposed in them even by a stranger; while 
their long career of victory and their known detenni- 
nation in maintaining their conquests, rendered tlicm . 
no mean opponents to our armies during the Nepaul 
war. 

As a proof of the resolute spirit by which the 
Ghoorka soldiers are actuated when engaged in de- 
fence of their conquests, I need only mention a me- 
morable instance that occurred in the year 1814. A 
strong detachment, under the command of Colonel 
Gillespie, one of the most sjurited officers in tlic 
British service, liad I)ccn sent to besiege Kalunga, 
a small hill-fort in the Dhoon, and during the 
storming of which Colonel Gillespie was unlmppily 
killed. The garrison consisted of about three lumdrcd 
men, while the besiegers amounted to ncariy throe 
thousand, commanded by brave and experienced offi- 
cers. After a desperate struggle, and witli immenso 
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loss on the side of the besiegers, the fort was aban- 
doned by the survivors among the besieged, amount- 
ing to seventy men out of three hundred, who, fight- 
ing their way through different passes which had been 
strongly guarded to cut off their retreat, eventually 
effected their escape -wnth the loss of very few lives. 
Before daylight the officer who succeeded Colonel 
Gillespie in the command entered the fort, of which 
he took possession, though he found nothing but shat- 
tered walls and blackened ruins covered with the dead 
and dying. Here indeed was frightfully exlnbited the 
desperate resistance which had been made by a few 
determined and but half-civilized soldiers against an 
immensely disproportioned force, highly disciplined 
and commanded by the ablest officers then under the 
British government in the East. What the besieged 
had done and suffered was incredible : they had dis- 
played the highest endurance and the most indomi- 
table courage. This was honribly apparent to the 
victors : their ears were shocked by the dismal groans 
of the dying, and their hearts saddened at the sight 
of mangled limbs which had been tom from their 
parent tmnks by the bursting of the shells thrown 
into the fort from the besiegers’ guns, and of disfi- 
gured bodies lying black and putrid on the very spot 
where they had fallen when struck down by the shot, 
which was scattered like hail over their weak defences, 
causing a most frightful carnage. The corpses of those 
who had perished early in the siege and had been just 
put under the surface of the ground, were seen pro- 
truding through the earth from their superficial graves 
in a revolting state of decay, exhaling the most 

E 
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noxious odours and filling the air with the seeds of 
pestilence. The bodies of Avomen and children were 
among the dead and djdng, some frightfully mangled 
l)ut yet alivej and imploring most piteously for a cbop 
of water to slake the raging thu-st that AA^as consuming 
them and adding an intolerable tonnent to their ex- 
piring agonies. 

All that humanity could suggest was done for these 
unhappy sufferers^ but so furious and deadly liad been 
the cannonading before the foii sun-endered^ that fcAV 
of the Avounded siWAUA’^ed. UpAA'ards of a hundred dead 
bodies AA^re committed to the pile by our native 
troops^ and all the AVounded put under the care of the 
surgeon Aidio accompanied the Biitisli forces^ by u'hose 
combined skill and attention several recovered^ though 
most of them died. There Avere but fcAV prisoners 
takenj and these Avere treated Avith great kindnesSj as 
a mark of their captors’ respect for the bravery they 
had displayed in defence of Kalunga^ Avhich has sel- 
dom been equalled and never excelled in the annals of 
Indian Avarfare. It may stand a fair comparison Arith 
that so eminently signalised at the memorable siege 
of Bhurtpore^ AA'here the A^eteran Lake received tlie 
severest check experienced by him during Ins militarj' 
career in the East, Avhere he Avon immortal renoAvn. 

On this occasion, tliough the Ghoorkas liad met 
Avitli such soA'ere losses, for they Avero defeated in 
almost every quarter by the suix;rior cbscipline of our 
troops, still they manifested none of those spnptoms 
of vindictive hostility Avhich they haA’e been re]'rc- 
sented as evincing in an earlier age, and Avhidi is 
common to many of the Indian races even at this day- 
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They made no unjust reprisals ; they treated their 
prisoners with extreme humanity, expressing every- 
where the gi'catest confidence in the British officers, 
whose superior tactics tliej’’ extolled with the noble 
ingenuousness of a brave and generous enemy. One 
instance of this confidence deserves mention. While 
the cannonading Avas pouring death and devastation 
into the fort at every discliarge, a wounded soldier of 
the enemy advanced to the lireach and waved his 
hand as a signal for a parley. Tlie firing immediate- 
ly slackened and he came within our lines, where he 
Avas received A\dth tlie greatest kindness. The loAver 
part of his face had been dreadfullj’' injured by a 
cannon-shot. He Avas immediately committed to tlie 
surgeon’s care and cA'cntuallj’’ recoA^ered, though after 
a long and dangerous confinement. When perfectly 
restored — in fact, as soon as he could safely traA^el — 
he retiuaied to his party AAdtli an exalted feeling of 
patriotism AAdiich AA'ould haA'e done honour to the 
Avorthiest cause, to assist, as he said, the struggles of 
his countiymen against their generous but national 
enemies. Those straggles lasted not long and the 
mountaineers Avere soon released from the Ghoorka 
tyranny. 

The natives of this AAuld and inhospitable country 
are in general not calculated to beget much sym- 
pathy either by their habits or appearance. In some 
districts there are, it is time, shades of difference, and 
occasionally there AAnU be found a fine specimen of 
the hardy and generous mountaineer ; but these in- 
stances are certainly not common. The men are for 
the most part of small statm’e, though their limbs are 
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singularly muscular and elastic, betokening at once 
great strength and activity. Their countenances are 
not prepossessing ; and whilst their whole aspect ex- 
cites rather a feeling of compassion for their civil 
and social degradation, they confinn this unpleasant 
impression by the mean servility of their address. 
Even the higher classes of the peasantry, here called 
zemeendars, who have extensive fanris and contrive 
to live in a state of great comparative comfort, are 
scarcely better conditioned in a moral point of view 
than the lowest of their dependants. They have the 
same vices of meanness, servility, and falsehood; 
they lie, cheat, and rob, where they have the oppor- 
tunity, as if to lie, cheat, and rob were the three car- 
dinal virtues. Their ignorance often shames humanity, 
and yet they possess in an eminent degree tliat well- 
disguised cunning so common to the most degi-adcd 
intellects. They seek not to obtain knowledge, for 
they have no sympathy with it ; to them it would 
be an unprofitable acquisition, a biuden, from which 
release is therefore a joy. Even the highest orders, 
their princes, possess the elements of all these in- 
firmities so conspicuous in the lower, and in propor- 
tion to their power are these vile propensities the cause 
of more or less mischief. They have no dignity of 
character, being utterly without honour or princijde. 

I have mentioned the extreme muscularity of limb 
possessed by these diminutive mountaineers, especially 
the poorer among them ; indeed, their logs are gene- 
rally disproportioned to their bodies, developing from 
the ankle to the hip a compages of muscles that would 
well become the members of a man six feet high. 
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wliiio their Ftature frequently does not exceed five. 
The hnrdy habits of these peojde will rcadil}- account 
for the extraordinaiT strength and size wliich Ihcir 
limbs attain. Accustomed to toil from their in- 
fancy up the moimtain-stoeps, and often with im- 
mense burdenSj their muscles acquire an elasticity and 
])owor unknown in more level regions ; while the ex- 
cessive cold to which they are .so often cxjiosed braces 
and gives a tension to their fibre.s that enables them 
to endure almost anv severity of climate. A hill-man 
will frequently cairy a load of from ninety to a hun- 
dred pounds weight to a di.slance-of eighteen miles 
over the most rugged paths where there appears 
scarcely footing for a goat : he will scale the almost 
perpendicular sides of hills and descend the most dan- 
gerous steeps without apprehension and apparently 
without difiiculty. His dexterity is no less surprising 
than' his strength, and the occurrence of any serious 
accident never appears to be contemplated.^ It is ad- 
mirable to observe how the “ human form divine" is 
adapted to master the difficulties of situation and cli- 
mate ; neither the asperities of the one nor the noxious 
influence of the other prevent him from finding a home 
with which he is content and in which he may be 
happy. Locality has, it is true, a great influence upon 
his moral and social condition ; he is nevertheless 
everywhere tlie only creature that can suimoimt na- 
tural difficulties and render this world, under its most 
repulsive, aspect, subservient to his wants : he is tlie 
creature of all climates, of all regions and equally 
wonderful in all. 

The Himalaya mountaineers, in spite of their so- 
E 3 
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cial degradation^ are nevertheless in many respects an 
extraordinary race. The moral elements^ indeed^ 
exist among them^ hut these have not yet been ex- 
cited into active and vigorous combination^ for their 
vices prevail so completely over their brighter quali- 
ties, that the latter only occasionally scintillate through 
an intellectual darkness which is aU I5ut complete. 
The hill-man of tliis region is a slave to his passions 
and to his selfislmess, the latter of which is so in- 
delible within him that nothing can dislodge it. He 
is soon roused to anger and is then treacherous and 
cruel. He seldom fails to commit the most brutal 
excesses where the means are within his reach. He 
will rob whenever he has the opportunity, and impu- 
nity is his encouragement. He is not only riolent 
and hasty, but also crafty and revengeful, and so pro- 
found is his duplicity, that he will frequently fami 
at yom‘ feet wdth the most cringing humility while 
he holds the concealed dagger to plunge into your 
heart. The worst features of the Asiatic character 
are seen ndth most repelling prominence among tlie 
inhabitants of these mountains, originally imbibed, 
perhaps, in their occasional intercourse with the plains, 
and distorted into the wildest extremes by that im- 
punity which is the curse of humanity and the pri- 
vilege only of savages. Their princes ofler them but 
a bad example by entertaining among themselves 
the deadliest animosities and displajdng all the fe- 
rocious features so prominent in the feudal system in 
Europe during the middle ages. They acknowledge 
no law but the sword, no virtue but retaliation, no 
honour but revenge. So implacable sometimes arc 
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tlie feuds, even between tlie families of less distin- 
guished note among them, that they arc quenched 
onl}' by the cxtennination of one or the other ; while 
individual cases of revenge are scarcely less frequent 
and, perhaps, no less sanguinary than arc to be found 
among the more brutalized population of central Africa, 
They who, from their siqierior birth and wealth, can 
command the devotion of their retainers by paying 
them the wages of plunder, attack and pillage their 
weaker neighbours, leaving them to their retaliation 
when thej’’ shall have acquired the means. They are 
almost invariably cruel and tyrannical masters, but 
to their superiors in power fawning and mcanl}' sub- 
seiudent, 

" The inhabitants of Nawar and Teekur,” says 
hir. Frasci', " are notorious for infamy of character 
even in this country, where all are bad. They are 
revengeful and treacherous, deficient in all good qua- 
lities, abandoned in morals and vicious in their habits. 
As a proof of the savage indifference with which they 
look on the life of another and on the act of shedding 
human blood, it is said that mere wantonness or a joke 
ndll induce the crime of putting a fellow-creatm-e to 
death, merely for the satisfaction of seeing the blood 
flow and of marking the last straggles of their victim. 
Female chastity is here quite imkno^vn, and murder, 
robbeiy, and outrage of every kind are regarded with 
indifference. They are generally unpleasing in ap- 
pearance, mean, gravelling, cowardly, and cruel. It 
would seem as if the faint approaches they have 
made towards civilization, had only awakened the 
evil passions and propensities of the mind, which yet 
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gentler sex in every country — is perhaps nccclerated 
by constant exposure to tlie climate thej’' live in, 
which is remarkable for veiy sudden and severe 
changes of temperature. Here they arc not secluded 
as among the higlier castes of Hindoslnn, and that 
fierce jealousy wliich is a dominant feeling of tlie 
Hindoo is entirely unknown in these hills, where the 
women enjoy a liberty ns morally pernicious as it is 
sociall}’ degrading and of winch they avail themselves 
to the fullest extent. They mix with the men without 
the slightest reservation, and this unlimited freedom 
of intercourse gives them a confidence and self-posses- 
sion before strangers peculiar only to the highest classes 
of then' sex in the most cmlized countries. 

The wives and daughters of these highlanders are 
their most valuable property ; they labour in the faiTns 
■ivith the ardour and addi-ess of men, and are thus 
wholly free from the slavish seclusion to which Hindoo 
and Jlahomedan women are usually subjected. Their 
moral relaxation, however, subjects them to an evil 
worse than .bondage. Tliey soon exchange the deli- 
cate feelings of their sex for those which reduce them 
from all that is lovely in woman, to all that is de- 
based. Chastity with them has neither 

" A local habitation nor a name.” 

They are, however, neither beloved nor honoured by 
the men, who, though they set no value upon chas- 
tity, cannot regard those who uniformly violate- it. 
Thus, though they do not check the sensuality of 
their females, they nevertheless do not respect it. 
The pennission to do tvrong does not always imply 
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approbation^ since a man, whose code of morals is 
loose or limited, may pemiit what he does not com- 
mend. The fact is, their apathj’’ renders them in- 
sensible to those active jealousies which rage among 
the fiery temperaments that are warmed by a more 
glowing sun and fanned by more genial breezes. 
They therefore look without emotion upon what they 
probably neither lionour nor approve.. This indif- 
ference on one side and utter absence of chastit3’’ on 
the other, are supposed to be the proximate cause of 
one of the most singular and revolting customs to be 
found in the histoiy of man ; but I should rather con- 
sider them as the effect. Tliese highlanders have almost 
in every district of this vast range of mountains a com- 
munit}’" of wives. The women are in fact polyandrists, 
as the ]\Iahomedans are polj-gamists. One wife is 
often the common property of several brotliers who 
are each legallj’’ bound to lier by an indissoluble civil 
contract, Thej’’ live in perfect harmoiy together, 
and it is sui’prising how rareh'' aiy difference occurs ; 
for notwithstanding this debasing communion, they 
are governed by social laws to which tliey adhere 
with a scrupulous exactness utterly iiTeconcilable to 
such lax moralit}'. The first child becomes the pro- 
perty’' of the elder husband, and so in rotation. 

The general notions of these people regarding female 
•\nrtue may be inferred from their admission of a prac- 
tice so degrading to humanity, but its origin is jicrhaps 
to be looked for in causes remote and not immediately 
apparent. The practice of female infanticide among 
tlio Rajpoot tribe.s must have nece.=sitated the search 
after wives from among those races claiming the' 
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nearest kindred ^vith themselves, where tliey might 
be the most readily found. As tlie Himalaya moun- 
taineers, on the southern side, claim an afiinity with 
the Rajpoots, the di-aughts of women from the former 
to supply those which have been immolated in obe- 
dience to the barbarous prejudices of a proud but no- 
ble race, whose customs, liowever sanguinaiy, are 
imnolable laws to them, may account for that paucit}’’ 
of females in the mountains which renders ])olyandry 
a necessary evil. Certain it is, that the daughters 
of these highlanders are fa'cquently taken to the jalains 
and disposed of for prices according as the promise 
of beauty is gi-eatcr or otherwise ; so that the defi- 
ciency caused by this singular trait of sordidness and 
parental indifference, may account for a practice which 
however revolting to our better feelings, becomes a 
matter of civil expediency. The Rajpoot immola- 
tions* must reduce that tribe to the necessity of seek- 
ing for wives somewhere,' and if it be a matter of 
uncertainty whence they obtain them, the existence 
of polyandr}’" among the inhabitants of the Himalaya 
mountains appears to me at once to solve the problem. 

* Until wilbin the last thirty years, it was a practice among 
the Kajpoot tribes to destroy their female children as soon as 
they were born, lest their parents should not be able to find them 
suitable alliances. This horrible custom was suppressed through 
the instrumentality of tvir. Duncan, formerly Governor of Bom- 
bay, and, I believe, no longer exists. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOUSES OF THE HILL-MEK. CIVILIAN IN CALCUTTA. 

It is remarkable that a race so degraded in morals 
as the Himalaya mountaineers^ and vliose general 
habits are so remote from those of a civilized people, 
should occasionally assume an external refinement, to 
which nations standing much higher in the scale of 
positive chnlization, are comparatively strangers. Not- 
withstanding their brutal habits in other respects and 
the cringing servility with which tliey approach a su- 
perior, or any one who has the means of benefiting 
them, they have, nevertheless, an ease and amenity 
of manner not at all inferior to the higlilanders of 
European countries. Their address is commonly free 
and unembarrassed, except when they have any ul- 
terior object in view, in which case they exhibit all 
the mean humiliation of scnii-barharinns. They are 
for the most part comfortably clad and their Imuses 
well constructed, clean and convenient, by comparison 
with those of the poor who inhabit the Alps or the 
highlands of Scotland. Tlie very lowest among them 
are indeed an exception, for poverty and destitution 
are peculiar to no country but known in all. 

The fanners of these mountains display no little 
skill in agriculture when the stubborn nature of the 
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proiiml whicli tlioy haw to till mid tlio natural diOi- 
cultios of situation arc considoivd. It is suri'rising 
to sec tlio Ftcop sido? of lulls, so nigged and procipitous 
that YOU ivould scarcely supjHise they could he ndven- 
Itux'd on hy the foot of man, covered with the ripen- 
ing harvest, the fruits at once of his agricultural skill 
and of his lahorious industry. The rough rocks and 
shaggy steoj's are converted into fruitful fields; '' the 
pastures are covered with Iloeks. the valleys also are 
covered with com;" and it one of the most gratify- 
ing sources of rellection, in a region when; the natural 
and moral features are generally so repulsive, to find 
tliat man, oven in Ids lowest state of social degra- 
dation, has still something to exalt him in human 
estimation. 

Tlio liouses of the hill-men are upon the whole to- 
Icrahly convenient, and witli reference to the general 
liabits of their occupants, suificiently clean. They 
consist of two or more stories, the lower ajipropriated 
to lumher and stabling for their cattle, the liigher 
to the dwelling of the family. The rooms arc floored 
with plank.s, I think of pine, well fitted and jdaned ; 
they are not large, but very convenient!}' disposed 
so as to admit light to the best advantage and ex- 
elude cold. Tlie windows, whicli arc merely small 
apertures in the wall, always open on the shel- 
tered side of the house, and tlie Imilders never in- 
troduce more than absolutely necessary. In order to 
shut out the cold, as their windows are not glazed and 
they have no substitute for glass, tliey cover tliem at 
night with a piece of thin lioard veiy accurately fitted, 
ivhich answers the purpose exceedingly well. Tlie 
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dressed by the same hand When he goes abroad he 
is home on the shoulders of four sturdy retainers and 
attended by as many more ; or^ when ho chooses to 
go on foot — covered by a chattaj'"- which glitters with 
its costly aiTay in the sunbeams^ and followed Ity a 
host of servitors of vaiious ranks and designations — 
his Avalk for pleasiwe or for exercise is a iiositive pro- 
cession. 

To the Himalaya hill-men such luxuries are un- 
known ; they, however, in their wild but picturesque 
abodes, perched upon the crest of a mountain hanging 
over the roaring torrent and deriding, as it were, the 
earthquake and the storm, are far higher objects of 
human sympathy than the mere sybarite, who is 
rather the \'ictim of ciHlization than a liHng e^^donce 
of its triumph. In these mountains a solitary dwell- 
ing is seldom seen ; the houses are clustered together 
in tens and twenties upon the faces of the hills, 
dotting their dark shaggy sides and fonning compact 
villages which impart an agreeable variety to the 
prospect. Every village has its temple, which is al- 
ways a rude structure, though devoid neither of ele- 
gance nor of just architectural proportions. Tlicse 
humble sanctuaries sometimes tower to the height 
of from sixty to seventy feet, and are divided into 
several stories. Tiio means of ascending from diii' 
stoiy to the other are the same as in the houses, by 
a pole deeply notched, which .serves ns a ladder. 'J’he 
religion of these children of tlte hills seems to be a 
blending of that of all the different Hindoo S'U’ts, 
while their ]n-ie=;ts appear no bettor instructed in 
* An umbrella. 
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the Shasters, Vedahs and Puranas,'" than them- 
selves. 

In some districts of tliese mountains they have a 
most singular mode of sepulture. When a person 
dies and leaves behind liim the means of paying for 
an expensive funeral, it is the practice to treat his 
coipse in a manner wliicli most ivealthy persons, I 
should imagine, would rather shrink from with 
hon-or than anticipate with satisfaction. They first 
carefullj’’ wash the body, and after ha'snng prepared 
it for the principal process witli a variety of cere- 
monies, the}'- cast it into a huge mortar, where tliey 
reduce it, bones and all, to a thick pulp, which is 
rolled up into small balls ,* these are taken to a spot 
consecrated for this particular purpose, and strewed 
upon the ground, when they are instantly devom-ed 
by kites which always hover about these places of 
inteiment in gi’eat numbei's. Those kites are con- 
sidered sacred by the priests, who regularly feed them, 
as to those holy men they are a source of no small 
■emolument. There are certain persons ajipointed to 
watch these birds, lest they should be driven from 
their favourite haunts, or otherwise molested. No 
one but their accredited guardians are permitted 
to approach them, though this precaution scarcely 
seems necessary, for the superstition of the popu- 
lace is so great, that they would consider it an act 
of the most flagrant impiety to intrude upon the 
retreat of those feathered anthropophagi. To be 
“ emboweled” in the maws of the sacred kites is a 
very expensive mode of sepulture, and is entirely 
* The sacred books of the Hindoos. 
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confined to the higher classes. The poor are buried 
in various ways : sometimes they ai'e bumedj some- 
times cast into the nearest river, and tliey are not 
unfrequently left upon the peak of some solitary 
mountain to be devoured by the vultures. 

In certain districts the inhabitants expose the bodies 
of their friends and relations in a similar manner to be 
eaten l\y camiA'orous creatures, with only this differ- 
ence, that the corpses are laid out with great ceremony 
within a walled area, being placed upon iron gratings 
over a deep vault and left uncovered, in order that 
they may be the more readily devoured. A similar 
practice prevails among the Parsecs at Bombay, who 
are a renmant of the Guebres, or ancient fire-wor- 
shi2)pcrs. In order to exclude the homblc sight of 
the carnival within, those cemeteries are surrounded 
b}’ a lofty wall, in which there is a large npeitui’e to 
admit dogs, jackals, and other beasts of prey, that 
crowd daily in great numl'crs to these disgusting re- 
ceptacles for the dead. 

The animals found in the Himalaya mountains are 
neither so numerous nor so fierce as those on the 
plains. In the lower regions of the hills the cle2)hant 
is sufficiently common and the rhinoceros is some- 
times scon, though not frcfiucntly. Tigers and leo- 
pards inhabit the forests but rarely frofjuent the 
higher situations. There are deer of variou=; p^rts 
and verv numerous. fVild hogs are bv no means 
rare, though neither so large nor so fieree a-: in the 
level country. Buflalocs are also indigenous to thi" 
sequestered region, but they confine thenrelves to 
the liases of the mountainn. monk>-y-i. ju* k- 
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als;, foxes, likewise (iucl a refuge i» tliesc hilly soli- 
tude';. 

" Fierce o’er tlic mountain .stalks tlic rri\cnous tiger, 

Or lurks in gloomy c.a\cs ; tlirougli the tliiek grass 
Coils tlie \asl cerpent, on xUiosc painted hark 
The cricket chirps, and with the drojis that dew 
The scales, allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Fnnraps the forest, sa\c where babbling springs 
Gush from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Give back the tiger’s roar, or where the houglis 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide estends 
The blare the dragon's fieiy breath has kindled." '' 

The trees in these regions are soinetinics of cnor- 
jnoiis size, occasionally nicasuiing twenty feet in girth, 
towering to a height of move than a hundred and 
fift}*, and exhibiting a slieer branchless trunk at least 
sixty feet high, sunnounted by a vast crest which 
waves like a gigantic canop}' above it, projecting its 
mighty shadow in the calm clear light of the setting 
sun and wrapping in solemn $hade the scarped and 
precipitous sides of the neighbouring liill. Everytliing 
here is, in fact, on so immense a scale, that all mi- 
nuter objects are lessened to a degree hardly to he 
conceived. At a short distance, a man seems dwindled 
to a mere puppet, while liorses and oxen appear 
scarcely bigger than dogs. 

The most singular animal knovm in these hills is 
the musk-deer, a creature timid and wild to excess ; 
it lives secluded from the siglit of man, and indeed of 
every other animal but its oum species, inhabiting the 

* “ .''peciraens of the Hindoo Theatre," translated from the 
original Sanscrit by Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., Professor of 
Sanscrit at the University of 0.\ford. 
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most inaccessible heights and living among glens and 
precipices that def3^ the approach of hiunan foot, in 
a neighbourhood where the cold is intense and the 
snows are eternal. It is seldom seen at an altitude 
lower than twelve thousand feet above tlie sea, though 
sometimes forced to quit tlie heights in search of pas- 
ture, which is scanty in proportion as tlie snowy re- 
gions are approached. 

The musk-deer, when full gmwn, is about the size 
of a calf six months old ; it is singularl}'- shaped, hav- 
ing a head which much resembles that of a wild hog, 
while its feet are precisely those of a deer. The snout 
is sharp and the countenance wwinkled ; the eye small, 
dark, bright, and full. From the upper jaw two long 
tusks project, pointing dovmwards in a gentle curve 
and extending several inches lieyond the lower man- 
dible. This animal is extremely active, and so sh}’ 
that it is difficult to be met with, and no less diffi- 
cult to be secured when killed ; for its general haunts 
are so sequestered and often in such inaccessible 
places, that if shot, even the hill-men sometimes dare 
not venture to approach their quarry. The mu«k 
is contained in a small bag under the belh' and this 
bag is cut from the creature alive ; for it is said that, 
should the animal l)e killed before the bag can bo dis- 
engaged from its bod}', the musk is almost instantly 
taken up by the absorbents, which so taints the flesh 
that it is rendered unfit for human food. The nuick- 
deer is so scarce that, whenever one is seen, the whole 
population of the district quit their homes to join in 
the chase and it is at least an equal clnmce wlietltcr 
the anxious object of j)ursuit is taken or escapes. 
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The musk of tliis animal is very expensive and dif- 
ficult to be procured in its genuine state, as tlie na- 
tives manufacture a counterfeit article, which is ex- 
ported in immense quantities to China, through Tibet, 
and to the plains of Ilindostan. 

There are several birds peculiar to these mountains, 
and among the most remarkable is the riitnal. It is 
very largo and more bcavitiful than the pheasant, of 
which it is a species ; it exceeds the latter in size 
and is less delicately shaped, though greatly surpass- 
ing it in sidcndonr of plumage. The body is en- 
tirely of a deep l)rilliant blue, without the slightest 
variation of tint ; while the neck is of an intense 
pmqdc so richly blended with green and scarlet as 
to glisten in the sun’s rays, and throwing off a 
continued succession of scintillations which sparkle 
like a glory round it. The back, when uncovered 
b}’' the wings, is white: and as soon as the bird 
takes flight it spreads out a copious tail, the feathers 
of which are a bright cinnamon-colour. There is a 
large tuft on the head, beautifully variegated, which 
it can erect or depress at rvill, fonning a graceful 
crest and adding greatly to the splendour of the 
neck and breast. At the moment of taking ning 
the rutnal giA'es a soft, clear whistle which is heard 
at a considerable distance. This bird is exceed- 
ingly wild and therefore not frequently met with ; 
like the musk-deer, it lurks in the highest recesses of 
the mountains, seeking the most .sequestered spots 
and delighting in the dreariest solitudes, where hu- 
man foot seldom dares to penetrate. From this cause 
it is rarely to be obtained. Its flesh is said to be 
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delicate above that of every other game bird, thougli 
manj’ of the natives -who have passed a tolerably 
long life in the vicinity of its haunts have never en- 
joyed the luxury of tasting it. There are several 
birds of the pheasant species in these lofty districts, 
but none so beautiful in pliunage or so much esteemed 
for the table. 

Another bird is foiuid here, less difficult of approach, 
but, perhaps partly for this reason, much less highly 
esteemed. The cock-bird is as large as a common 
dunghill-fowl, with a clear brorni jdumage and a 
small delicate head something resembling that of tlje 
rock-pigeon. It is by no means scarce, but in every 
respect inferior to the pheasant. 

The lull-partridge abounds in tlic mountain-forests, 
and I laiow of no game so exquisite in flavour. It is 
moreover a ver}' graceful bird, having a nnicli more 
delicate form than the common partridge and bearing 
a nearer resemblance to tlie quail, whicli, however, it 
far exceeds in richness of plumage : this is greatly va- 
ried, though red and black prevail. It has a singular 
habit of basking in the sun covered with dust, appear- 
ing like a dry molehill until disturbed, when it ri«es 
with a sudden bound, shakes off' the dust, expands its 
])eautiful wings in the sunbeams, as if conscious of 
the splendour in which nature had arrayed it, and 
disajipears in the impenetrable recesses of the fmvsts. 

The black partridge so general throughout India is 
equally plentiful in these liills; tlio flesh of t])is bird 
is likewise very delicate and the plumage far su- 
perior to that of (ho common partridge of litirojH', The 
jungle-fowl, of which I have befrre epoketi, an- al-o 
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numerous, though so wild that they are not easy to 
be approached. They seldom fly, but^run into the 
thickest parts of the jungles where it is impossible to 
follow them. The only way to obtain a shot at them 
is to watch just after daybreak at the edge of the 
forests, from which they come in gi-eat numbers to 
feed ; they are then easily killed. Like most of the 
game birds in these high regions, their plumage is 
richly varied and their flesh delicately flavoured. 

In our progress from the plains to Serinagur we 
were much struck with the simple manner in which 
the mountaineers manage their bees, and of these 
they generally possess numerous swanns. They de- 
vote great attention to them, repaying .the labours 
of these industrious insects with gi’eat kindness and 
care. In this respect, if in no other, our rustics might 
learn from them a valuable lesson. As honey forms 
a favourite article of food among the Himalaya 
highlanders, they have a very extensive sale for it ; 
it is therefore with them a gi’eat article of internal 
.commerce, in fact, the staple of their bazaars, where 
it always finds a ready vent. They obtain the honey 
without destroying the bees by means of a hollow 
cylinder of wood inclosed in the wall of their huts 
oh the side most sheltered from the weather, and in 
which there is an opening without for the bees to 
enter. In the centre of this hive there is a move- 
able division which is kept open while the bees are 
making their honey; but, as soon as the combs are 
full, the busy family is driven out by a noise made 
through the inward extremity. As soon as tliey have 
retreated, the central partition is closed and the combs 
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are draim out of the cylinder from the opening on the 
inner "wall. The honey being secured^ tlie hive is 
again opened and the bees commence their intennin- 
able laboiu' of reproduction. 

Serinagur, ivhere we halted^ is the capital of Giir- 
whal and situated on the south bank of the Alaca- 
nanda river, which is tlie main stream of the sacred 
Ganges, about seven leagues above its junction with 
the Bhagerattee, where a belt of level ground extends 
to a distance of several miles, fonning the beautiful 
valley of Serinagur. This cit}'^ ivas once a place of 
considerable importance and a mart for the jtroduc- 
tions of the countries on either side of the Snowy 
hlountains. It was dreadfidly shattered by an earth- 
quake in the year 1803. Since that time it has been 
in a state of comparative decay, and will most ]trol>ably 
never be restored. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NUJIBABAD. NUJIB UD DOWLAH’s TOMB, 

After remaining a few days at Serinagur^ where 
we were treated with great kindness hy the Rajah, 
we set out on om’ return towards the plains. We 
reached Nujibahad in about four days, pitched our 
tents and made a short stay there. It is a small 
town built by Nujib ud Dowlah, a Rohilla chief 
of some note in his day, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the commei'ce between Cashmere and Hindostan. 
It is situated about twenty miles to the south-east 
of Hurdwar, and is ninety-five miles from Delhi. It 
was a place of some importance, though since the 
earthquake at Serinagm', which has inteiTupted the 
traffic extensively enjoyed by the latter toum before 
that event, Nujibahad has been involved in the same 
commercial privation. Of late years its commerce 
has almost totally declined, a circumstance perhaps 
to be finally attributed to the severe shock which the 
Rohilla power received from the British anus dmang 
the Nepaul war. It is now inhabited by few persons 
of either wealth or consideration, and bids fair in 
another generation to be the abode only of " the 
moles and of the bats.” 

The town is about three-quarters of a mile in 
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length, and pleasantly situated on the northern bank 
of a small lake. The streets are in general broad, 
regular, and remarkably clean for an Indian toivn. 
They are dinded by barriers at different intervals, 
foiming distinct bazaars in which the scene is suffi- 
ciently busy, although much less variety is now dis- 
played there than formerly. A traffic of great extent 
used to be carried on at Nujibabad in wood, bam- 
boos, copper, tincal, musk, and hone)’’, from the hills. 
In the height of its prosperity it was also the entrepot 
of a trade from Lahore, Cashmere, and Cabul, to the 
east and south-east of Hindostan. The situation of 
the to-rni is low and the suiTounding countrj’’ swampy ; 
thus in consequence of the superabundant vegetation 
collecting and condensing the exlialations, together 
with the various vegetable substances continually 
scattered over the surface of the soil being put into 
a state of active fermentation by the heat reflected 
from the neighbouring hills, the atmos]ihero is very 
uncongenial to any' but a native constitution. Even 
the natives themselves do not exhibit that bodily’ 
energy and muscular vigour of frame so conunoii to 
the more hardy' inhabitants of the mountains. 

In the neighboiuhood of Kujibabad are the remains 
of some fine buildings, and just without the town is 
seen the tomb of its founder, Kujib lul Dowlnii. 
Tliough distinguished by little ornament, it is never- 
theless imposing from the quiet elegance and solemn 
simplicity of its stractiu’c. It is a square iuiilding 
flanked with four cupolas stuccoed with diunam. 
and having a dome covered with the same material 
rising out of the centre. It is juotccted by four ma'^^y 
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Avhicli di\*ides Hindostan from Tibet and Tartarv, 
are about eight leagues from the spot where we had 
now halted, although they did not appear above half 
a dozen miles. Such is their altitude and bulk tliat 
so short a distance scarcelj’’ seems to diminisli them 
to the eye, which is, moreover, beguiled by the ex- 
treme clearness of the atmosphere. 

Near Nujib ud Dowlah’s tomb is a tope of stately 
trees that overshadows some fine ruins, several of 
which are on the skirts of the torni. Behind tJicso 
trees there is a mausoleum of considerable beauty, 
highly ornamented with mosaics of black and white 
marble ; the chief object of interest, however, is the 
tomb of the foimder of Nujibabad. Wild elephants 
and tigers abound in tins neighbourhood, where the 
jungles are veiy extensive and in many jdaces per- 
fectly impenetrable. The clear, doleful wail of the 
jackal is heard at night, waking the mountain echoes 
which multiply the din, to the gi'eat annoyance of the 
weary' traveller, though it seems to produce but little 
inconvenience to those whom habit has reconciled 
to so loud and dissonant a lullaby. 

Before we quitted Nujibabad, we had the opportu- 
nity of seeing a bull-fight, an amusement not unfrc- 
quently indulged in by the petty Bajahs of the moun- 
tain districts. These bulls had been brought from 
Boutan, and were exhibited by a part}' of jugglers, 
who expected a small gratuity from each spoolainr. 
The animals were about the size of a Bengal ox, or 
of an English bull two years and a half old. Tiny 
had, however, no excrescence between the shoulders, 
common to the Bengal breecl, and. unlike that sj'ecie; 
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treated, the otlier, feeling his advantage, puslied on 
vdth renewed wgour. He felt that he was about to 
conquer, and with a roar of anticiimted triumph forced 
his adversary on his haunches. At this moment the 
keepers advanced, and by striking the wctor on the 
nose with a large bamboo, forced him to disengage his 
horns, when they secured both the combatants with 
cords and led them from the area amid the cheers of 
the gi'atified spectators. 

During our stay at Nujibabad the thermometer in 
our tents rose occasionally as high as a hundred and 
five degrees. Upon our departure from this tomr we 
proceeded to Kerutpoor, a distance of about twelve 
miles. We found the country in our route generally 
well cultivated. The view of the distant mountains 
was very striking, especially at sunrise, when their 
broad bosoms, catching the level rays, cast them with 
subdued splendour over the neighbouring plains. 

At Chandpoor, our next halting-place, we received 
much attention from the chief of the district, to whom 
we had letters of introduction. He was unusually 
hospitable and strorrgly pressed us to extend orrr stay. 
He was fond of field sports, and before we quitted the 
neighbourhood, afforded us an opportunity of witness- 
ing a somewhat novel mode of catching the tiger. 
It had been ascertained that one of those destructive 
animals was in a jungle at some short distance, and 
had taken up its abode within the cover of a thick 
brake at the very verge of the wood. It had been 
scared from its covert the preceding day, when a 
large hole about six feet square and twelve feet deep 
was dug within a dozen yards of its lair. The sides 
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of tlie hole rather sloped inward from the top to the 
bottom so as to increase the difficult}- of escape, of 
■which indeed there -was little chance, should the ani- 
mal fall into the snare. 

Earl}* in the evening before the tiger retunied, a 
goat -R-as placed upon a small platform slightly fixed 
in the centre of the hole, on a level -n-ith the sur- 
roimding surface and supported by -n'eak bamboos ; ?o 
that little additional -n-eight -would preciintate it into 
the chasm belo-w. The rest of the surface above was 
covered ■^^-ith grass, and no appearance of an opening 
remained. The night happened to be unusually dark 
and -n-e repaired early in the morning to the spot 
where tliis preparation had been made for entrap- 
ping the sanguinai-y t}-rant of the forest. 11'hcn at 
some distance, perceh-ing that the bait had not been 
taken, we concealed ourselves behind a few intervening 
trees to see if the tiger would quit the place of his 
security and fall into the snare that had been so in- 
geniously placed to betray him. We had not waited 
above half an hour when our wishes were grati- 
fied by obserring the beautiful beast rush from its 
liu-king-place, and, when within about five yards of 
tlie devoted goat, spring upon it with a yell so fero- 
cious that I trembled where I stood, though removed 
from all chance of danger. The platfonu instantly 
gave way with a crash, and the tiger and goat both 
fell into the hollow beneath. As soon ns the finner 
found itself a prisoner it howled witli nige, Inslud 
its sides with its tail, erected the fur upon its back 
and exhibited fe.arful demonstrations of fun*. It mnd<- 
the most desperate efibrts to esc.*!}>e. springing tip tie- 
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sides of the shaft and occasionally clinging to the 
very edge j the earth however was so soft that there 
was no hold for its claws, so that it always fell back ; 
but upon reaching the ground and finding its efforts 
at release invariably foiled, its fury redoubled. Its 
yells were dreadful. The goat was quite dead but 
remained untouched by its destroyer, which at length 
lay upon its belly almost exhausted with its exer- 
tions. At this moment om* host advanced and fired 
at the dreaded captive as it lay panting and power- 
less. The ball took effect but not mortally. The 
sudden pang only roused the tiger to renewed exer- 
tions in order to retaliate upon its assailant, who de- 
liberately loaded and fired until the excited beast 
was destroyed. So tenacious was it of life, that it 
received seven balls in different parts of its body be- 
fore it finally smTendered to the great conqueror — 
death. 

Upon quitting Chandpore we passed through large 
tracts of jungle, in which peafowl greatly abounded. 
We forbore, however, from shooting any in deference 
to the prejudices of the people, who look upon the 
peacock as a consecrated bird. During the" night the 
wind rose so high that om- tents were in danger of 
being prostrated, and became so saturated with rain, 
which fell in toiTents, as to be too heavy for the 
camels to carry; we were therefore obliged to keep 
them standing the best part of the succeeding day 
in order to get them dry. 

On appi’oaching the Ganges we found the country 
more open and agreeable. A few miles from Sumbul a 
large herd of deer crossed om’ route, one of which ivas 
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shot by an aimed attendant who had secreted liimself 
behind a min ; for these animals are so timid tlmt it 
is very difficult to get near them. 

At Sumbul tliere is a mosque of considerable beauty, 
though not much resiiected, built by the unfortunate 
but virtuous Hiunayun. TJie town is but thinl}' 
populated and many of the houses are altogetlier de- 
serted. The bazaars being indifferently attended, 
there is little or no appearance of that busy chaffer- 
ing so generally observed in the bazaar of an Indian 
town. We crossed the Ganges at the Depour Gaiit, 
proceeded to Anopshur, a military station above Ftit- 
tyghiu', and after a progress of four day.s, crossed 
the Kyratta Gaut on the Jumna and entered the still 
splendid capital of the Mogul empire. But Dellii is 
no longer what it was during the domination of the 
house of Tiniour. Its gloiy has deiiartcd, though it 
is magnificent even in its decay. 

The modem city of Dellii, and the seat of the 
present Mahomedan empire in Hindostan — alas, how 
fallen ! was built by Shah Jehan in the scA'onteenth 
century and called after him Shahjehanabad. It is 
about seven miles in circumference and stands on the 
western bank of the Jumna. If is protected by a 
strong lofty wall, but which would offer little elfectual 
resistance to modem artillery. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the town wliich yields in magnificence 
to many of inferior note in Hindostan. It lia^: Si Vt ii 
gates, near one of wliicli is a college, n tohnddy 
handsome edifice of .some extent but now unnfipro- 
priateJ and nijadly falling to dec.ay. Tie- jiahic*-s 
of Saadet Khan, and of .Sultan Danih .‘^lieheli are 
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fine structures^ standing mthin large enclosui’es and 
encompassed by lofty wallsj within which are baths, 
menageries, stables, and various other subsidiary 
buildings. In this quarter of the city are several 
handsome mosques, and here is the celebrated Musjid, 
where, in 17S9, the sanguinary Persian conqueror 
Nadir Shah sat and udtnessed the massacre of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

The gardens of Shalimar, made when the modern 
city was built, are said to have cost upwards of a 
hundred lacs of rupees, or above a million sterling. 
They were originally suiTOunded by a high brick 
wall, and occupied a space above a mile in circum- 
ference. They are now so completely in mins that 
scarcely a vestige of their former magnificence remains. 
From the southern wall of these gardens, as far as 
the eye can reach, the champaign presents nothing 
but one vast surface covered with splendid mins, the 
remnants of the former Indraprastha.''*’ The whole plain 
is crowded mth these magnificent remains. Mosques, 
mausoleums, palaces, observatories, pavilions, colleges, 
baths, seraglios, lie heaped in mighty confusion, 
showing, in the lapsing glories of their decay, what 
must have been the grandem: of that city which they 
contributed to adorn during the period of its strength 
and of its pride. Even Upper Egypt, so rich in 
memorials of former gi’eatness, can exhibit nothing 
superior to the monumental relics that lie scatter- 
ed over the plains on which ancient Delhi originally 
stood. But though this once magnificent capital 
has passed away and is now little more than a me- 

Indraprastha is the Sanscrit name of old Delhi. 
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morandum in the chronicle of tinie^ other cities liave 
sprung up by tlie application of human energies, if 
not equally magnificent, at least of equal importance. 
Nothing passes from us ^nthout a purpose. For 
every loss there is a balance of gain. One man dies 
and another is bom. One empire is cmshed and ex- 
pires, "when anotlier starts into existence and flourishes. 
If ruin lays her mighty grasp upon some distinguished 
capital, prosperit}' lifts another from the sliade. 

“ The spider,” saj's a Persian poet, “ has wve 
its web in the palace of the emperors, and the owl 
liath sung her watch-song on tlie towers of Afrasiab." 

Look Nature tlirougli, ’tis revolution all — 

All change, no death. Day follows night, and night 
The (lying day ; stars rise and set, and rise ; 

Larth takes the example. See the Summer gay, 

With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 

Droops into pallid Autumn: Winter gray. 

Horrid with frost and turbulent with storms. 

Blows Autumn, and his golden fniiLs, away, 

Then melts into the Spring: soft Sj)ring, with breath 
I'avonian, from warm chambers of the south 
Eccalls the first. All, to reflourish, fadc.s : 

As in a wheel, all sinks to rcasccnd, 

Bmblem of man who passes, not expires. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A GOSSEIX. — GlIOLAUM KAUDIE. — THE SEUAGI.IO. 

One morning, as I was about to quit my tent, 
which was pitched a sliort distance without tlie walls 
of Delhi in a fine tope of tamarind-tvccs, I perceived 
a gossein standing with his back against a broken 
pillar at a short distance from me. He had assumed 
that attitude which betokened an expectation of re- 
ceiving something more tangible than mere courtesy 
from the benevolence of myself or any other person 
whom he might thus silently condescend to supplicate ; 
for with these devotees the social order of things is 
frequently inverted: they consider the recipient the 
benefactor when of their own community, or the 
giver the beneficiaiy when of any other. As I came 
near him I perceived that he had a thick iron rod 
passed through his cheeks, riveted at each end, from 
which a circular piece of iron depended inclosing the 
chin. Though the rod passed quite through the 
tongue, as I afterwards found, it did not mate- 
rially affect his articulation: he spoke with some 
difficulty but was nevertheless perfectly intelligible. 
He was an elderly man of gentle manners and mild 
aspect, without being offensively filthy, as the mem- 
bers of this strange tribe so frequently are. I inwted 
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him to enter the tent, -which he immediately did, and 
to my surprise -was very communicative. Tlic iron 
through his tongue and cheeks had been a penitential 
infliction to ivhich he had submitted in consecpiencc 
of the breach of a vow. He declined my invitation 
to seat himself, but stood erect with his back against 
the pole of the tent and entered freely into conversa- 
tion upon the strange events of liis life, answering 
all my questions with the most perfect readiness, and 
he appeared gratified at gi-^nng me anj- information 
either respecting himself or the singular customs of 
the religious frateniity to whicli he belonged. 

He stated that lie was then under a vow to remain 
erect for the space of fifteen years. During thir- 
teen of this tenn lie had cither stood or walked; yet 
he suflbred little or no inconvenience, sleeping every 
night in the jungles with his liack against a tree as 
soundly as the most voluptuous man could upon a 
,bed of down. He confessed, however, that for some 
time after he had commenced the perfonuance of tlii« 
strange vow he was obliged to be sujijiorted with 
cords when inclined to sleep, and his feet swelled tn 
such a painful degree that he could scarcely stand or 
walk. After a time, however, tliis inronveniinre 
ceased, when the perfonnance of his penance bei.'uiu- 
no longer either a pain or a grief to him. 

This was not the only infliction to which he had 
voluntarily subjected himself; the fingt-r^ of his h.ft 
hand were so comjtletely bent ujnvard from the palm 
as to fonn a riglil angle witli the bark of tiw iNTud. and 
were tbus rendered entirely luelc'S. He fnrth* r teid 
me that he had been -uqicmhd from tlo' branch <t n 



tree during llirco liundred and sixty-five revolutions 
of the earth, as he expressed it, or a wliole year. lie 
was suspended by a cord with a strong bamboo 
crossing the end, upon wliich lie sal, while a straj* 
confined him to the rope and thus prevented his fall- 
ing: this he described as the severest infliction to 
which he had ever submitted. I gave him a trifling 
gratuity with which he departed perfectly satisfied. 

The self-tortures inflicted by these fanatics are cn- 
tirelj’’ voluntary ; the}' are, like many of the Homan 
Catholic penances, merely acts of supererogation and 
are not necessarily enjoined in the Hindoo ritual, as 
will appear from the Maliabbarat, a work esteemed 
almost of diNune authority among the Hindoos.’"' 
" Those men who perfonn severe mortifications of the 
flesh not authorised by the Sastra are possessed of 
li3^)ocrisj’’ and pride ; they are overwhelmed with 
lust, passion and tju-anuic strength. Those fools tor- 
ment the spirit that is in the bod}"- and mj’-self who 
am in them," i' 

Whilst we remained at Delhi, I could not help con- 
trasting the wretched condition of the reigning em- 
peror nrith that of its foiTner sovereigns, who esta- 
blished the Jlogul dominion upon the ruins of the 
Afghan or Patan dynasty and erected the standard 
of the crescent in almost every district of Hindostan. 
The late emperor, Shah Allum the Second, exhibited 

* See tlie Bhag^'at Gecta, an episode of the lilaliabbarat, 
translated by Sir Charles Wilkins from the original Sanscrit, 
lecture xvii. page 120. 

t This is spoken by Krishna, the chief avatar or incarnation 
of Vishnu. 
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in Ills ejtsl'iishmc-s* tlio scd decline in:o tr.e 

Maherne-ian serereignty bed fallen. La I7SS, Gl:> 
Lv.ma Kaudir, a Eohilla chief, in vrlaoni the tco cennding 
enareror had repe?ed implicit co:aSdence, made a sni- 
den imiption up-en Delhi, of mhicli he lccam.e mailer, 
Kirc'd the meak hut virtueu? Shah Allumi and after 
itudecting hint for iereral vre-eks to the mcit hami- 
Hating mortincatien?_. leading him mith inrulti andex- 
pciing him to ererv atroeien? ahttio in order to ext.-rt 
from h.im tlie ittpp.'ied ioore: of Hi concealed treararci. 
iercc'd th.e unhappy emperor's e\"i mith his crea?e : *' 
im? rendering Itim tctally VHnl He hkemiie mas- 
saore-d and put to the tortnre several mctr.'Kt^ of the 
roval familv ; nor did he o.ait the citv. where he had 
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their sockotPj and in this mutilated slate lie ivas 
ordered to he mounted upon a lean camel and con- 
ducted to the unhappy Shah Allum, whom he had 
so unmercifully blinded. lie bore the dreadful punish- 
ment without shrinking — with a heroism, indeed, 
worthy of a better cause — hut expired on his wa}' 
to Delhi from extreme tliirst, brought on by the 
severity of his sufTorings. Ills inexorable judge had 
prenously ordered that nothing should be given to 
him either to eat or drink : his death must therefore 
have been one of intense agony. 

Such acts of retribution arc in truth fearfully 
inhuman, but are nevertheless so common under the 
govenunent of despots that they cease to look upon 
them with anything but indiiTerencc. In their code 
of eq^ulty the groat axiom is an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,” and unless this be en- 
forced to the very letter, they consider that justice is 
not satisfied, and mercy always yields to the sterner 
attribute. 

From this period to 1802, when Lord Lake de- 
feated the successor of the gi-eat Scindia six miles 
from Delhi, and restored the old emperor from the con- 
dition of a state-prisoner to that of a free sovereign, the 
situation of the latter was sad in the extreme. The 
yearly stipend allowed to each surviving prince of the 
imperial family did not exceed two hundi'cd rupees, 
or twenty-two pounds sterling per annum ; while the 
entire amount disbursed on account of the emperor, 
including his own personal expenses, those of hi.s 
family and dependants, and of the numerous stipen- 
diaries whom he had to support, did not more than 
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make up the sum of two lacs of nipces, or twenty- 
four thousand pounds sterling per annum. The se- 
ragliOj which is the most expensive portion of tlic 
personal establishment of a hlahomedan prince, was 
reduced to a pitiable condition, and the emperor found 
himself in his old age without the power of securing 
the comforts of those who had not the means of re- 
alizing their oum, and these too the objects of his 
tenderest affections. 

The seraglio of an oastem prince is at once the pe- 
netralia of the political and social sanctuaiy, Avhcnce 
emanate all the cabals and conspiracies so rife in the 
cabinets of Moslem potentates ; it may, therefore, be 
as well to give a brief description of this part of a 
hlahomedan sovereign's domestic establishment. In 
the seraglio are educated the IMogul princes and the 
principal 3'outh among the nobles destined for posts 
of rcsponsibilitj' in the empire. It is gcncrall)’ sepa- 
rated from the palace, but so ncarl}' contiguous ns 
to bo of read}' access. None are admitted within its 
apartments except the emperor and tliosc immediateh' 
attached to its several offices, the duties of wliicli are 
perfonned bj' women. It is generally' inclosed ly 
loft3’ walls and suiTOunded by spacious gardens, laid 
out witli all the splendour of eastcni mngnifieence, 
where evcr\’ luxury is obtained whidi the aj'jH'- 
tite ma\- demand or mono^- can procure. TJiO"'- 
inmates who form tlie matrimonial confedemey ■'!* 
tile IMogul potentate, are among tlic mo.'.t I'enutiful 
girl« which tiie empire can fumidi. Th<y arc 
taught cmbn«idcr\', music, and dancing, bv certain 
old women hired to instruct tliom in every bland- 
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isliment that may caiotivate the senses and stimulate 
the passions. These lovely captives are never per- 
mitted to appear abroad, except when the emperor 
travels, and then they are conveyed in litters closed 
by curtains, or in boats with small cabins, admitting 
the light and air only through narrow Venetian 
blinds. 

The apartments of the seraglio are very splendid, 
alwa}^ however, of course in proportion to the wealth 
of the prince ; and the favomite object of his affections 
exhibits the dignity and enjo5’'s the privileges of a 
queen, though of a queen in captivity. While her 
beauty lasts she is fi-equently regarded with a feeling 
almost amounting to idolatry ; but when that beauty 
passes away, the warmth of love subsides, her person 
no longer charms, her voice ceases to impart delight, 
her faded cheeks and shai’pened tones become disagree- 
able memorials of the past. Neither her song nor her 
lute are now heard with pleasm-e, for, in the beautiful 
imagery of the Persian poet, “ When the roses wither 
and the bower loses its SAveetness, you have no longer 
the tale of the nightingale.” 

The favourite, however, while ahe continues her 
ascendency over the heart of her lord, is treated with 
sovereign respect throughout the harem. She smokes 
her golden-tubed hooka, the mouth-piece studded with 
gems, and enjoys the fresh morning breeze under a 
verandah that overlooks the gardens of the palace, 
attended by her damsels, only second to herself in 
attractions of person and splendom’ of attire. 

“ Her smiling countenance resplendent shines 
With youth and loveliness ; her lips disclose 
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Teeth white as jasmine blossoms ; silfcy curls 
Luxuriant shade her chcehs, and every limb 
Of slightest texture moves v^ith natural grace, 

Lile moonbeams gliding through tt:c3'ieldinc’air,* 

Here she reclines in oblirious repose xipr-n a ricli cin- 
broidered carpet from tlie most celebrated looms of 
Persia. Through an atniosx'here of the ricliost in- 
cense she breathes the choicest perfumes of Arabia tlie 
happy, and has everjihing around her that can ad- 
minister to sensual delight ; stUl she is generally an 
unhappy being. She dwells in the midst of .splendid 
miserj' and ungratift-ing profusion, while all within 
herself is desolation and hopelessness. Her stnnp.a- 
thies are either warped or stifled; her heart is blighted 
and her mind degraded. She cannot join in the en- 
thusiasm of the inimitable Hafizt — “ the breath of 
the western gale will soon shed mu«k around ;■ — the 
old world will again be young;” but lamriiim’-' 
tlie seasons return in the most debasing ra]>tivily 
and feels that the v.-e.«tem gale breathes not uj''"n 
her either the fre.-hness of freedom or of joy. 

A description of the harain of the celebrated Mt'gul 
Emperor Akbar, by the no Ic-s celebrated Abul Fa?'! 
Mobarek, his niinirter, will, I tn!=t. be not unw. ’.'(.rn-- 
to the reader. “ The Imram is an enclosure of siah 
an immense extent, as to contain a ^^oparai- ro ''n f r 
everyone of the women, whose nninl'er •xec.-F (s\> 
tli'uisand. Tin-y an* divided into c‘^'inj>aii:' s, rn d 

* t’tt.wa Ttie.’ Lt > liira, a Hir. !■ 't dmt'.s, !.'s' 'Lv i i;, i f - 
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proper employment iis npsigned to each individual. 
Over each of these companies a woman is appointed 
Dnrogha. And one is selected for the command oftho 
wholcj in order that the affairs of the liaram may 
be conducted with the same regularity and good go- 
vernment ns the other departments of the state. 

Every one receives a salary equal to her merit. 
The pen cannot measure the extent of the emperor’.s 
largesses ; but here -slmn be given some account of the 
monthly stipend of each. The ladies of the first 
quality receive from one thousand six hundred and 
ten nipees, down to one thousand and twenty-eight 
rupees. Some of the principal servants of the pre- 
sence have from fifty-one dowi to twenty rupees, and 
others are paid from two rupees uj) to forty. 

At the grand gate is stationed a mushrefi', to take 
account of the receipts and expenditures of the haram 
in ready money and in goods. 

Whenever any of tliis multitude of women want 
anything, they ajiply to the treasurer of the haram, 
who, according to their monthly stijiond, sends a me- 
morandum thereof to the mushrefi' of the grand gate, 
who transmits it to the treasurer of the king’s palace, 
who pays the money. 

The inside of the haram is guarded by women, and 
about the gate of the royal apartments are qdaced the 
most confidential. Immediately on the outside of the 
gate watch the eunuchs of the haram, and at a proper 
distance are stationed the Rajpoots, beyond whom are 
the porters of the gates, and on the outside of tlie 
enclosure, the omrahs, the ahdeeans, and other troops 
mount guard, according to their rank. 
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'\'\nienever tlie beijums or tlie wives of the onirahs, 
or other women of character, want to pay their com- 
pliments, they first notify their desire to those who 
wait on the outside, and from thence their request is 
sent in writing to the officers of the palace, after which 
tliey arc pennitted to enter the haram. And some 
women of rank olitain pennission to remain tliere for 
tlic space of a month. But besides all the precautions 
above described, his majestj* depends on his own vi- 
gilance, as well as on that of his guards." 

• Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. part I. 
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NOOK Ji;n.\N. — cii.\J.\ AiAf-$. — sni:iu; Ancf.v. 

It ^vns from the ‘-crajiHo that the celehraled Koor 
.Ichanj Jehaiigiro’s favourite emjiro!;!:, fulminated those 
decrees — for though they jtassed in her hushatuVs name, 
it is creditabl}' attested tluit they emanated from lier — 
u-liich rendered the reign of Jehangiro one of the most 
politically prosperous in the annals of jAIahomedan 
history. This remarlcahlc woman Avas as extraordinary 
in her hirth ns in licr life, in her ohscurity as in her 
exaltation. Tlio whole period of her existence, though 
so long confined Avithin tiie Avails of a .'-•eraglio, Avas 
one signal display of intellectual energy, marvellou.s 
enterprise, and boundless ambition. She liad Jiot 
only the mind to conceiA-c, but the resolution to act ; 
not only the spirit to undertake, but the fortitude to 
endure. The peculiar circumstances of her birth form 
one of the finest episodes in Farishtn's history. 

This celebrated AA'oman Avas the daughter of Chaja 
Aiass, a native of V''cstern Tartary, aa'Iio Avas of an 
ancient and noble race, though under the A’arious vi- 
cissitudes of “ time and circumstance" his famil}' 
had sunk into comparatiA’c destitution. He there- 
fore quitted his countr}’- for Hindostan, hoping under 
the hlogul emperor to repair the loss of fortune. 
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Haying become enamoured of a young ^yoman, as 
poor but enthusiastic as himselO he married her. This 
so incensed his famil}' that they discarded Jiim; 
when he, under the excitement of indignation at wliat 
he considered to be hiswTongs, mounted his wife upon 
an old horse, and walking by her side, proceeded 
towards the capital of the renowned Akbar. Their 
scanty supply of money was soon exhausted. Tliey 
had no means of procuring sustenance, and wore ap- 
parentlj’’ fast approaching dcstniction. They had not 
tasted food for three da3's : difficulties everj’ moment 
acciunulated upon them, and to cro^vn their miser}' 
the wife of the Tartar was seized with the pains of 
laboiu'. Assisted only b}’ her wretched liusband, she 
gave birth to a daughter. Thej’ were in the midst 
of a vast desert where the foot of man but .seldom 
penetrated, and had no other prospect l)ut ofperisliing 
with hunger or b}* wild beasts, Cliaja Aiass having 
placed his wife upon the horse ns soon as he could do 
so with safety', found himself unable to follow with 
the infant. The mother was too weak to carry it. 
and there was but one altcniativo. The slniggle of 
nature was a severe one ; there was however no choice 
left between death and parental subjugation. It w,os 
agreed Iw the half distmeted parents that thr new- 
born pledge of their aneclion must be abandoned. 
Thej' covered it with Icave.s, and left it in the path 
to the mertw of that God wlio ran protect the b.’.be 
in the deport as well as the sovereign on hi'- thnne. 

The miserable pair ptirstjed tlieir j<>unie\' in jihnee 
and in agon%', Afu-r a short progress, the inviru-iM** 
veamings of nature prevaile<l owr the tomunt? '-i 
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hunger and thirst, and the bereaved mother . called 
distractedly for her child. The heart of the hus- 
band was subdued by her sufferings ; dashing the 
tear from his checlc, he undertook to return and re- 
store it to her arms. He retraced his steji.s, but was 
paralysed with horror, on arri^^ng at the spot where 
he had left his infimt, to see a large black snake 
wreathed round it. Jn a paroxysm of desperation he 
rushed forward, when the monster, gradually uncoiling 
itself, retired into the hollow of a tree. He snatched 
up the child and boro it in ecstasy to the anxious 
mother. It had received no hurt, and whilst by their 
caresses they were expressing their exultation at its 
singular escape, some travellers overtook them, who 
supplied them wth food and enabled them to resume 
their jornney. They advanced by easy stages till 
they reached Lahore. 

Soon after the arrival of the poor Tartar in this cit}’’, 
where the great Akbar then held his court, he was 
fortunate enough to attract that emperor’s attention, 
and by an extraordinary accession of good fortune 
became finally high treasurer of the empire. His 
daughter, as she grew up, excelled all the loveliest 
women of the East, and was therefore named hlher- 
ul-Nissa, or the Sun of women. TJie greatest care 
was taken to make her mistress of every accomplish- 
ment which could impart an additional fascination 
to the natural graces of lier sex. In vivacit}’-, -wit, 
spirit, and aU those elegant attainments in which wo- 
men especially excel, she was equalled by few and 
surpassed by none. In masculine vigour of understand- 
ing she stood alone and unapproached. The emperor’s 

I 
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son, Selim, afterwards so well known as the Einjioror 
Jehangire, hawng seen her, became enamoured of her, 
and this hasty prepossession tlie ambitious fair one 
exerted all her powers to strengthen. In the frenzy 
of his passion, Prince Selim applied to Akbar for his 
consent to marr}* her, but the latter sternly refused 
it. Shortly after the lovely daughter of Cliaja Ainss 
became the wife of Shere Afkun, a Turkoman noble 
of high distinction, to whom she had been long be- 
trothed. 

Selim was from that moment the bitter foe of his 
successful rival; he secretly disseminated calunmies 
to the injury of Shere Afkun, who in disgust retired 
from court into the province of Bengal, whore he ob- 
tained from the governor the vicegcroncy of Burdwan, 
a considerable district in that province, 'l^'hcn Prince 
Selim became emperor, his passion {>jr the dauglittv 
of Aiass revived in full force; the restraint being 
removed under which the smothered liame had beeii 
so long and so painfully suppressed, it burst ftiih 
with increased fierceness. He was now absolute, niid 
determined to possess the object of his di«a}>]'ointtd 
love ; he therefore made advances towards ;i n c.-.n- 
ciliation with Shore Afkun. but the brave Turko- 
man for a time resisted all bis imj'ortuniiics ; j>ir- 
cciving their object, and resolving (o part niitlor 
with his wife nor with his honour, as he duiM n- t 
resign the one without reliinjuishiiig tin* otlov. Hi? 
stteugth was prodigious aial his bnivery < 'jua! ('> id 
.strength; his integrity wa« nuiinj^'acbt •!, his reputa- 
tion high, and lie w.is alike f’arui and r< ip'.ttd iy 
all classes. Ujion every occasion wh'.re daug. r w,-'- 
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imminent lie was foremost to encounter it, while his 
valour was the theme of many a romance and of 
many a song. His bodily vigour was so great that 
he had slain a lion single-handed, from wliich circum- 
stance lie obtained the cognomen of Shore Afkiiii, or 
the lion-slayer, his original name being Asta Jillo. 
He had been much esteemed by Akbar, who valued 
alike his bravery and his ^^rtues. 

Soon after Jehangirc ascended the imperial throne 
of the IMoguls, Shore Afkun was inidted to court, 
whither, after repeated solicitations, he repaired, trust- 
ing to his ouTi high reputation for security against 
any t3Tannical exercise of the sovereign power. Upon 
his arrival, he was much caressed by the emperor in 
order to lull suspicion ; open and generous himself, 
he suspected no treachery in others. A day was at 
length appointed for the chase : the omrahs and in- 
ferior nobles assembled, and the forest-haunts of the 
lion and tiger were explored. The hunters soon in- 
closed a mighty beast of the latter species, of which 
the emperor being apprised, immediately proceeded 
to the spot. He demanded of those around him who 
would A’’enture to attack it: all stood silent and 
confounded. Shere Afkun began to hope that the en- 
teiprise would devolve upon him, when three omrahs 
stepped forward and offered to encounter the forest 
tyrant. The pride of the bold Tmkoman was roused ; 
they had challenged the encounter, and he therefore 
could not set aside their prior claim to the distinction 
which they insisted upon striving for. Shere Afkun, 
fearing that he was likely to be rivalled and that his 
fame would thus be tarnished, advanced and presenting 
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himself before the emperor^ said fimily., “ To at tack 
an unarmed creature with weapons is neitlior fair nor 
manl}". Tlio Deitj' lias given limbs and sinews t'> 
man as well as to tigers, and has imparted reason te- 
the former in order to countervail the deficiency of 
strength." 

The omrahs declined such a perilous contest, wiicn 
the bold waiTior, to the emperor’s smprisc and doliglit, 
instantly cast aside his weapon and his sliieid and 
prepared to engage the tiger unanned. The encounter 
is described with tlic most appalling minuteness by 
the iMogul historians. After a despenite conflict, and 
mangled by terrific wounds, the heroic Afkun forced 
his arm down the throat of his adversary, gm^jiod 
him firmly by the I’oot of the tongue and llnaliy 
strangled liim. Tims were llie secret cxjiectntions cl 
Jehangirc defeated, and the fame of tlii.s extniordinary 
exploit resounded through tlic empire. 

Sliero had scarcely recovered, when private orders 
were given to the driver of a largi; elephant to way- 
lay him and tread him to death. He saw the ekphant 
approach ; the street was narrow and there were re 
means of escape. Perceiving his danger, he ordered id- 
Itearers to turn, hut they threw down the palankeen 
and fled. The Turkoman undisinayed sjimng iin tantly 
njion his feet, drew hi« sword, and before tbo idejdiant 
could accoinplisli its fatal purp'o-e, soven'd it- trunk 
close to the root. The huge aninia} iinundiately 
drop]'!;!! and e.xpired. .leluui'rito witne 'ed the a* Mon, 
lie bad placed binwelfat a small lattice that ov.t!>- ‘k<d 
the .street. He was ]«-rfcCt!y uina/.d. !>ut di-.n.; ■int- 
meiit and vexation banidicd from id^ bo-ms tb- h s 
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feelings of his nature. Shere Afkun waited upon the 
emperor^ and communicated to him what he had done. 
Jehangire extolled his bravery with warmth, and 
thus escaped the hero’s suspicion. 

He was not however permitted to remain long 
unmolested. Kuttub, suba or governor of Bengal, 
knowing his master’s wishes and in order to ensure 
his fm'ther favour, hired forty ruffians to assassinate 
the dreaded omrah. So confident was the latter in 
his own strength and valour that he took no precau- 
tion to protect himself either against secret or open 
enemies. He retained only an old porter in his house, 
all his other servants occupying apartments at a dis- 
tance. The assassins entered his room where their 
victim was asleep, when one of them, touched with 
remorse, cried out, " Hold ! are we men ? What ! forty 
to one and afraid to encounter him awake !” The 
Tui'koman, aroused by this timely and manly expos- 
tulation, started from his bed, seized his sword, and 
retiring backward before the assassins had all entered, 
reached the comer of the apartment, where he pre- 
pared to defend himself to the last extremity. The 
ruffians, fearing their victim would escape, rushed on 
him so tumultuously that they encumbered each 
other. Shere Afkun, taking advantage of their con- 
fusion, laid several of them dead at his feet; many 
others fell desperately wounded and the rest be- 
took themselves to flight. The man who had warned 
the hero of his danger, stood fixed in mute astonish- 
ment at the prowess of him whom he had been hired 
to -murder. His intended victim advanced, and kindly 
taking his hand, welcomed him as his deliverer. 

I 3 
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Hanng ascertained from the man’s imrehictant con- 
fes.sion by -whom the assassins liad been hired, he di- 
missed liim witli a liberal benefaction. 

This remarkable exploit ^Yas repeated from mouth 
to mouth until a thousand exaggerations, .'lo that 
■whenever Shere Afkun appeared abroad, he was fol- 
lowed and pointed at as a man of superhuman powers : 
but in order to avoid the recurrence of perils .‘similar 
to those from which he had so recently cscapcl. In.- 
retired to Burdwan. 

i\Ieanwhile the suba of Bengal had received the 
emperor’s orders to despatch this extraordinary man, 
but dared not openly execute them. Coming with a 
great retinue to Burdwan, about sixty miles frt'in 
the modem capital of this extensive province, muh'r 
pretence of making a tour of the territory jdaced under 
his political superintendence, he connmmicatLd to 
his principal officers the secret of his mission. 'Ihi* 
devoted omrah went out to meet the suba as he was 
entering the town, and the latter afi'ected to treat 
him with great cordiality. In tlic progress o! th>’ 
cavalcade, a pikeman, pretending that Slu-re Atkun 
was in the way, rudely struck his lior-e. 'I’iie m- 
dignant noble, knowing that no s'>ldicr would hr.\e 
done this without orders, hmncdinttdy saw that hli 
life was aimed at, and directly f-inirred his icr'i- 
towards the elephant of the treach'-nut'' Msi a, t^'D* 
down the liowda and .riow the rowardly Knttubt'*- 
firo anv of hi** guards could re^eue him: th-n turnioe 
upon the omnth-', live were almo'-t in-tautly utu. i 
to his jiiit revenge. 
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Terrified at liis prowess, the soldiers began to 
discharge their arrows and muskets at liiin from 
a distance; liis horse, ' struck bj' a ball in the fore- 
head, fell dead under him. Covered with wounds 
and bleeding at every pore, the still undaunted lion- 
slayer called on the suba's officers to advance and 
meet hinr in single combat, but they, one and all, 
declined the encounter. At length, seeing his end 
apjn-oaching, the brave Turkoman, like a devout IMa- 
homedan, turned his face towards ]\recca, threw some 
dust upon his head bj'- way of ablution, there being 
no water near, and standing up calm and undismayed 
before the armed files of his murderers, received at 
one discharge six balls in his body and expired 
without a groan. 

The beautiful widow was immediately transported 
to Delhi, but Jehangire refused to see her, whether 
from remorse or policy is uncertain. He ordered her 
to be confined in one of the worst apartments of the 
seraglio. The daughter of the Tartar Aiass was 
a woman of haughty spirit and could ill brook this 
indifference. It preyed deeply upon her mind. Mean- 
while she was not idle. Being very expert at work- 
ing tapestry and all kinds of embroideiy, and in 
painting silks with the richest devices, she applied 
herself -with gi'eat assiduity to those employments. 
In a short time the exquisite productions of her taste 
and skill became the talk of the capital. The la- 
dies of the omrahs of Delhi and Agi'a would wear 
nothing on grand occasions but what came from the 
hands of the beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa. She therefore 
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soon became tbc oracle of fashion and of taste. 
AMiilst she affected an extreme .‘;imj>Iicity in her 
own dress, she attired her attendants in the richest 
tissues and brocades, making those who had attrac- 
tive persons the vehicles for setting off* to advantage 
the works of her omi industry. She thus amassed 
a considerable sum of money, and 1>ecamo more ce- 
lebrated in her obscurity than she had hitherto been 
as the vnfe of the most distinguished hero of !iis 
age. Her milder glories had been hitherto eclipsed 
liy the prodominanc}^ of his. 

The accomplishments of this singular woman 
were soon earned to the ears of tlie emjjeror, who 
had probabl}* by this time forgotten the a'Ceudcncy 
which she once held over his heart. Ho detennined 
therefore to sec her in order to have ocular pni^af 
whether the voice of public report was a truth <»r aii 
exangeration. Ilesolving to take her by surj'ri--e, ho 
unexpectedly entered her apartment, wlion, at tin- 
.':ight of her unrivalled beauty, all lii--- fonuer pa*- i-in 
revived in an instant. She was reclining on a cola 
in an undress robe of plain white miidin wliicli oNhi- 
bited her faultless .«liapo to the best advantage, niid 
l)ecame lier bettor than the richest brc'eade'; nf lire^dr.t. 
or the finest embroideries of Caslimere. As a- 
the cmi»eror entorod, the syren r>‘se with :tn rerif.-it;..!) 
that served only to Inighteii her ehami'i, and jixid 
her eves on the ground with wcll-di inM- d wodu ;• !!. 
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nmt<- witli atntK'eme’it ; rapitir- 
i,f his nt! ; Iw { 'It, it i,-- 


did net utter, the j-;ntim‘tit rifati emin;- !,t p' t 
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Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 

And bid tlie’se arms thy neck infold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lilj' hand. 

Would give thy lover more delight 
Than all Bochra’s vaunted gold — 

Than all the gems of Sarmaeand.* 

He was dazzled by the perfection of her form, the 
dignity of her mien, and the transcendent loveliness 
of her features. Advancing to where she stood in 
the plenitude of her beauty, he took her hand, de- 
clared his resolution to make her his empress, and 
immediately a proclamation was issued for the cele- 
bration of the royal nuptials witli the lovely relict of 
the late Shere Afkun. 

The name of Mher-ul-Nissa was exchanged for 
that of Noor Mahil — “ the light of the harem.” 
From this moment she became the favourite wife of 
the sovereign of the Moguls. In the climax of her 
exaltation her name was again changed to Noor Jehan, 
or, " the light of the world.” As a distinguishing 
mark of her pre-eminence in the emperor's affections, 
she was allowed to assume the title of Shahe, or em- 
press. The cmTent coin was stamped with her name 
as well as with the sovereign’s. Her family was held 
next in rank to the princes of the blood, and advanced 
to places of the highest trust. Its members were ad- 
mitted to privileges which had never before been 
enjoyed by subjects under the Mogul domination. 
Her influence exceeded that of any person in the 
empire, not even excepting the emperor ; and perhaps 
under the rigid scrupulosity of Mogul policy vith 


* Hafiz, translated by Sir Wm. Jones. 
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regard to women sharing in the administration of the 
state, there never lias been an instance of one of the 
sex attaining an ascendency so paramount, and sucli 
perfect political control over the destinies of so many 
subject principalities as the renowned Xoor Jehan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DELHI. — TOGLOICAIur ). — A IIIiVDOO TEJU'LE. 

We saw much more of Delhi on our return than on 
our upward joumey; for we made a longer stay there. 
One of the most striking objects in the modern cit}', 
though by no means one of the most magnificent, 
is tlie tomb of Sufter Jung, a JMahomedan cliieftain 
of some repute, who 4ied about the middle of the 
last centuiy. This structure is ranked among the 
best architectural works of New Delhi. It is sur- 
rounded by a large garden, enclosed by a high wall, 
above which the dome and minor cupolas of the 
edifice appear ndth agreeable effect, wlien lieheld from 
the ’plain without. The body of tlie building is com- 
posed of light red stone tessellated witli white mar- 
ble, beautifully contrasting its pure bright surface 
rvith the dull red of the mass whicli forms the 
monument. The dome is entirely of white marble, 
rising majestically over the body of the edifice, and 
relieved against a clear blue sky which seems to be 
its native element, as if it were the aerial abode of 
some guardian angel watching the slumbers of the 
dead, reduced to its primitive dust in a capacious sar- 
cophagus below. The entrance into the gardens is 
through a handsome square building, in which are 
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apartments for tlie different stipendiaries. In the 
right hand corner tliere is an elegant ino^quc^ and 
in the left a small pavilion. These gardens have 
suffered greatly from neglect. They are of consider- 
able extent and inspire a solemn impresrion as you 
enter, which is no doubt enhanced by the desolation 
that seems to reign around. Tlie mind is iiTfsi^tiidy 
impressed with a feeling that it is the abode of.rilcnce 
and of death. There is a perception imparted, and a 
sentiment realized, of wliich we arc perhaps never so 
conscious as when we draw nigli to " the place of 
gi'aves,” where " the prisoners rest together, and hear 
not the voice of the oppressor.” 

Before we quitted this neigid'ourhood, ^ve vi=ittd 
the fort of Toglokabad, at the extremity of one oflh*' 
]\Iewat hills, not far from the city. It v.-a'; creeti d 
by Toglok Shah, a Patan prince of .eonic cvh-brity, in 
the earl}' part of the nintli century. It i*.' Imilt hi n 
l)old stylo, its massy walls Iddding defiance to nil 
the means of assault jtractised at that early period ; 
though it is protended that the u'^e of /ire-anns uiv'; 
known in India some time jtreviouriy to tin- fir-t 
irruption of the Mogids into JIind<c-ttin, three c' .'i- 
turies l)eforc its invarion by Timmir, nlnri that 
portion of the penin’^nh! l>el wt'cii the JndU' and the 
Ganges, to which his family so rapiiily itUM'tbd. 
was under the Ihitiin, or Afidavn govi rniiK-tit : 
that cannon miobt have J«cn in m'-v.)j. n thi- i 'ft 
was erected — indeed thestren'rtb -fit- d-f, nr. , v, , idd 


imply that even in 
becme fonniduble. 
Tlie tomb of th- 


that tatly age 'i-.> • h.-.d air. .idt 
f. under i. < ■ n r.* nr th- f -rt. r.i 1 
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is built of the same malerialsj in a plain unpretending 
style, but with the same massive strength. Though 
rudely constructed and almost cntirelj’’ without oma- 
nientj it is uevcrtheless not deficient in general gran- 
deur of efi’cct, which is somewhat increased by the 
natural solitariness and asperity of the spot. 

Near the tomb, avc entered a temple, in which 
■were several small brass iniages, such as arc commonly 
sold for a few rupees in the bazaars. We were at- 
tended by one of the officiating Brahmins, who was 
exceeding!}'- courteous and more than usually com- 
mimicative. The temple is but a rude stmeturo, and 
the attendant functionaries a2>pear to be miserably 
poor, li'\ing upon the small gratuities of devotees who 
casually resort to this humble sanctuary. They were 
verj’’ ci-vil and showed us eveiy part of the building 
without the slightest hesitation. They manifested 
none of that reluctance to answer any questions re- 
specting their worsln’i), which is generally shown by 
the better-conditioned ministers of those sanctuaries 
that are more richly endowed. Everything here be- 
spoke extreme poverty, and if the spiritual attendants 
were devout in proportion, they must indeed have 
been most holy men. 

Before we quitted this temple, a circumstance oc- 
curred which strikingly displayed the selfish and 
equivocal casuistry of the mercenary Hindoo. I hap- 
pened to take a fancy to one of the little brazen gods 
which was placed upon a sort of altar in the most 
sacred part of the edifice. It was a very clumsy 
cast in brass, but one which I had never before seen, 
and was therefore anxious to possess. Knowing that 

K 
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these deities had been occasionally sold by the Hrah- 
mins from their very altars, I prnjxised to j^ur- 
chase this, and made for it ndiat I imaginc-ci t-' lx a 
veiy liberal ofl'er. The obsequious Ixn-ing 

his head, placed his liand tipon his breast with the 
most ludicrous humility, and said that lie could nu* 
sell, since that would be a desecration of the holy 
sanctuary of which he was an unworthy mini'-ter> 
and that he could not give because he was too po..r 
to replace the treasure of wliich the temple would I"' 
thus deprived ; but, he continued, " siqipo^e sahib 
take, what can a poor Brahmin do ?’’ Ujwrn this hint 
I acted, and, without the slightest opposition fr.nn the 
good-tempered priest, took possession of tlie iuingc. 
The holy man did not even ofi’er a rebuke. Init, on 
the contrary, extended his open j’-dm toward? ni'', 
into which I dropped a pagoda that I had j>rtvioudy 
hold between my finger and thumb, and ujion which 
he closed his hand with a courti.-ou? smile, bowitu; 
with the profoundest reverence the Tuoment hi- fh -h 
felt the delcctahle pressure of the gold. 

It is surpri?in£r to see with wliat facility sonn- of 
these spiritual functionaries reconrih- tht nis-dv.'> {-> a 
hreacli of the spirit (d their reiigi'iu? re-trii ti":!*, 
tliough they literally confenn to ihem. 'fJ.- i.MiV;;* 


tion of sincerity is, with a large 

p-'rti'';! ' 

fh-ni. 

:i mere dead letter; so mindi 

. that th. 

y <!.um 

the rew.ard? of luavciily I'-atitad-', 

if tiev "■ 

itv.ar iiy 

obev a gdveu law, wba.tever d- jw. 

.\?y may 

barl hi 

the heart. It i? true that ^lo-h no nt.d n ' 

r*. ,.*i 


or conipr'imi- - of c-ori*!. me 
more intelllg'-nt of th'-tr j-: 
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moral feelings, nor as sanctioned by the spirit of their 
religion. Those Brahmins, who are really learned, 
and such are b}’’ no means uncommon, have a nice 
perception of moral influence. They teach the doc- 
trines of a refined practical philosophy, contending for 
inward purity and integiity of heart as well as for 
external decorum of conduct, and there are many 
among them of very rare mental endowments. We 
find, moreover, many axioms of a high morality 
among their religious and philosophical writings. I 
take one at random from tlie Institutes of hlenu. 
“ Let not a man lie querulous even though in pain ; 
let him not injure another in deed or in thought ; let 
him not oven utter a word by which his fellow-crea- 
ture may sufier uneasiness ,* since that will obstruct 
his own progi-ess to futm-e beatitude.” There is a 
lieautiful maxim quoted by Sir William Jones, and 
written upwards of three hundred years before the 
Christian era, which would do honour to any religious 
community — it pronounces the duty of a good man, 
even in the moment of destruction, to consist, “ not 
only in forgiring but even in a desire to benefit, his 
destroyer, as the sandal-tree, in the instant of its 
overtlmow, sheds perfume on the axe that fells it.” 
These are the suggestions of no common minds, and 
whoever, in seeking to ascertain the Hindoo character, 
shall judge of it from those with whom he may 
happen to come in contact, in passing rapidly through 
any part of their country, will be sm’e to look at it 
through a false medium and consequently not appre- 
ciate it justly. If there be much to despise, there is 

* Institutes of Menu, chap. 2, on Education. 
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also much to admire. It cannot indeed he denied tlir.t 
many of their religious teachers are so ignorant a- to 
uphold the most barbarous superstitions which of 
course are eagerly received by the deluded multitude ; 
but it is equally tme, that in almost every age of the 
world, they have produced learned men among ihtm 
who would have done honour to any country and at 
any period. 

During our stay at Delhi, we took advantage of 
our leisure, and saw everything in the city worth 
the traveller’s attention. I shall, theroP're. enter 
a little further into detail conccnnng one or two of 
the more remarkable buildings of thi« still magnifi- 
cent city. The gateways of the fwt are hnilt in a 
style sufficiently hold, but look heavy in con'-'oqntiicc 
of the material being a dull red stone. In two or 
three of these gateways there are marks of the se- 
verity of Gholaum Kaudir’s cannonading. h-fTo he 
was ohligod to fly from the scene of his atroeitio by 
the victorious Seindia, wljo virited him vith*'» hor- 
rible a retribution. In the first court tin re i- a i.iu- 
non of so vast a caliltre that a laige man may lie i's 


it with ca=:e. I believe it i-; now never linii. In th- 
second court is tlie Dewan Aum, or hall ofj.\ilh‘ 
iuidienee. The jnu=nud“ iipeii whiih tie- ."Mt -.‘ul eni- 
]ierors once sat was a mo^t ro tly ps. <e ot v.ork. I* 
was in the lonn of a jvacoek \^ith th- toil outgr, 


entirely coin}>osi,d of diannoid-’ and lUh-r j 
stones. It had be. n wdiU’d at \i a indli e,' > 


: iiK 

lit,.’. 
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period of this predal abomination, the emperors of 
Delhi have been content to sit upon a much less 
costly throne. 

In the third court is the Dewan Kauss, or hall of 
private audience, built entirelj’^ of marlde, and richly 
ornamented -with representations of various flowers. 
This is a very elegant structure, and the interior 
scarcely less costly than that of the Dewan Aum. 
Over the arches which support the roof is the following 
inscription in Persian characters, beautifully inlaid with 
silver on a ground of dark but brilliantly polished mar- 
ble : — " If there be a heaven on earth, it is here, it 
is here, it is here." The characters arc large and ad- 
mirably fonned ; indeed, I think it is the finest spe- 
cimen of the Persian text I ever witnessed. In this 
hall there was an immense block of crystal, on which 
the unhappy Shah Allum always used to sit when he 
held a private audience of his ministers. Its su- 
perficial measurement was four feet by three, and it 
was eighteen inches thick. The apartment formerly 
devoted to the royal privacy, into which no one was 
peiTnitted to intrude but upon business of gi'eat mo- 
ment, is close by the Dewan Kauss. It was gorge- 
ously fumished. Over it is a gilt dome, the most spa- 
cious in the palace. The gardens are now ([uite in 
ruins. In the centre is a large square basin, said to 
have been originally lined -with crystal. It contains 
gold and silver fish. Close by it there was a marble 
seat for the emperor's use when he chose to visit 
the gardens. At a short distance was a large bath, 
much like a huge sarcophagus, cut out of the solid 
marble. Between the garden and the Dewan Kauss 

K 3 
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are the royal baths ; they are composed entirely of 
marble and elaborately embellished, the floor-: and 
sides being elegantly inlaid with flowers of variou'ly 
coloured stones. 

A few days after our anival at Delhi a male t le- 
jdiant, having killed its driver, esc.apcd from its staido 
and, running through the city in a state of great ex- 
citement, created considerable alann. The enragi-l 
animal, when it got outside tl>e walls, stood eyeing 
the aiiproaching multitude which had followed it fri-in 
the town, with a most mischievous expression and a 
very sinister motion of the proboscis. Its look wa-: 
so detennined that no one had the courage to njt- 
proach, when an English soldier from a small de- 
tachment on its march to Cawnpore, reinh-red more 
than usually courageous from liaviiig indulged in 
liberal potations of amick, advanced with the mo-t 
undaunted bearing towards the angry animal, which 
calmly awaited his appmach. The sp.'ctator^ itii.i- 
gined that instant destruction must bo the i-: u- <>!' 
tliis mad freak. On tlie contrary, to the a-tonidi- 
ment of all present, the elephant jK-nnitti d tlic tlnsn- 
ken soldier to seize it by the trunk with imj-atuty, 
iK'ut its knees and iiudiiied its head to en;.!dt tie- 
man to mount, who, ns-i'-ted by the iiniina!. r.-'W js > 
longer refnu't<irv, got upon its neck and iitior it 
the city amid the acclannitionsid the cr-'V d, !-y v. ii -at 
it was fmallv secured. 


After we 'ptitt-d 
flourisliino but now 


this int» n tio:: < .tpit.d • 

<-!ib\crted « iupir.', o;j j . 


reror. .‘^hall’s cotilla,' a ibw b-a-n!- ■ tV- 1> !h 
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attention was airested by a jiillar ‘composed of a single 
stone forty-six feet high and upwards of ten in cir- 
cumference at the base. It is said to have been 
much more loftj’-, a large portion of it ha^dng been 
struck dovm bj’^ lightning many years since, without 
shattering any part of the column below. Tlie top of 
the shaft bears evident marks of severe injury, and 
the story has decidedly the voucher of strong ex- 
ternal evidences in favour of its truth. It certainly 
has the appearance of a broken column. The whole 
has a fine polish until within a few feet of the base, 
where the cmious and the lovers of virtu have 
clipped it off; the one to satisfy an idle curiosity in 
ascertaining if it were really stone, the other to add 
an item to his choice collection of extraordinary frag- 
ments. How often have the finest monuments of 
man's mental and manual labour been thus dilapidated 
to make a valueless addition to a collection of lumber ! 

This remarkable pillar has been su23posed by many 
to be nothing more than a composition which time 
has compacted into a mass so solid as to give it the 
appearance of a hard impenetrable granite ; but there 
are no just graunds for such a supposition, since the 
stratifications may be distinctly traced, and it has 
all the compactness of marble with a like capability 
of receiving the most exquisite pohsli. There are 
several inscriptions upon this pillar which it has 
baffled the ingenuity of the learned to decipher. They 
are perfectly legible, but the character is not. recog- 
nized, so that the column must be of extreme an- 
tiquity. 

As the day was unusually hot, we were much gra- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Till-: OlIAUTJllt SKltAI. — A VICIOUS CA.Ml;i,. 

Wk now followed the course of the Jumna to the 
Chanter Serai, built i)y Asuf Khan, brother to the 
celebrated Noor Jehan. From the to]) of it the eye 
embraces a very extensive and agreeable prospect. It 
is said to be one of the finest serais in the country, and 
is in excellent repair. The gateway is particularly 
elegant, and seen from the distance as you approach 
upon a gentle ascent, fianked on cither side by a lofty 
parapeted wall, the effect is extremely picturesipio. 
The area within the walls is of great extent and 
is generally found occupied by travellers. Its re- 
cesses are so numerous as to afibrd accommodation 
to a large number. There is moreover an extensive 
bazaar in the neighbourhood, so that they have no 
difficulty in procuring anything they may require. 

The inoming after our halt at this interesting spot, 
i\Ir. Daniell and myself rose early in order to indulge 
ourselves with a sight of the beautiful prospect around 
us. The smi had just risen ; the distant hills were 
tinged with its beams, l)ut the gloom of twilight was 
still in the valleys. As the gate of the serai stood 
upon a considerable elevation, the sun’s rays were in- 
tercepted by it ; but slanting through the portal the3’’ 
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fell brightly upon the busy travellers uiio ha.l iti-t 
resumed their journey do^nl the winding path tlirst 
led from their welcome shelter, imparting a ino<t 
delightful feature to the scene. Them was n dvlici 'ns 
freshness in the morning, and I could not refrain 
from wishing the travellers a hearty “God sj>ced!" 

A small detachment of European tn:>op5, on tlidr 
way to Delhi, halted here a few hours after sunri*^ '- 
We joined the two officers who accompanied it, and 
this casual meeting of our countrymen was a wry 
agi'ecable incident in our long though interesting j>>ur- 
nc3’. The detachment consisted of iiboit cevtiity 
men, under the command of a lieulenaiU, n/'C'm- 
panied l)y a junior officer. They had j'itelic’l th-ir 
tent within a small grove at a short distance from the 
serai walls, while the soldiers were tjuie'ly re}'<'"'Ing 
under the deep shade of the trees. The elepliants 
camels, and other cattle were jdcketed annind tie m. 
Whilst the detachment was prejnmng fu its march 
on the following monung, an accld'td happ- te-h 
which I relate, us it will serve to sliow the di-p- i- 
tion of that very useful, but occ.oMonally luvay-- ercc.- 
ture, the camel. In general, indet'd. th!. animal t- 
remarkably tractable, kneeling down at th-' riu:!’.**' ’• 
intimation of its f|ni>'!ly rnm.inatiin: ul.ib 

the latter loads it, and patiently Mthmitting to th- 
imposition of a very b-avy burtiu-n. ttr.'- ■! t,'.-* 


camels, liosvever, Indonging to the tr.'tp- p 
proceed on tlndr march, t 'utr.try to u- u- 

refilled to ole-v til*' c-nim.m 1 'd it lins'-r. 
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nostrils, which is the mode of bridling the camel, 
when a soldier, impatient at the delay, advanced and 
struck the animal a violent blow on the knee with 
the handle of his bayonet. The mild spirit of the 
camel was instantly converted into the most implaca- 
ble hostility. Its eyes flashed fire ; its nostrils ex- 
panded; it stamped, projected its ears, and snorted 
violently. The expression of its fury was indescriba- 
ble. The soldier heeded not this fearful menace, 
but repeated the blow. The creatine’s eyes now di- 
lated to an intense stare, assuming at the same mo- 
ment a glare of the most deadly ferocity; bending 
down its head, its jaws distended and its lips qui- 
vering with rage, it seized the soldier by the arm 
between the elbow and the shoulder, raised him in 
the air, snapping the bone in an instant, shook him 
furiously, then dashed him upon the gi-ound, and was 
preparing to repeat the punishment, when the wounded 
man was rescued by some of his comrades, and the 
camel secured. It would not, however, suffer itself 
to be loaded, and was led forward by the driver, the 
baggage which it should have borne being divided 
between the less turbulent of its fellow beasts of 
burthen. 

Shortly after the departure of om’ military compa- 
nions, I took my gun and proceeded into a neighbour- 
ing wood in search of game, and as I was standing 
near a spot thickly overgrown with short bushes, the 
native attendant who accompanied me suddenly gave 
an exclamation of alarm, pointing at my feet and 
exhibiting at the same time, every symptom of ex- 
treme terror. Perfectly unconscious of the cause of 
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his sudden excitement, I cast my eyes on the ground 
in tlie direction towards which he pointed, and to my 
consternation saw a large cobra snake actually gliding 
])etween nij’’ feet with the most quiet deliberation. 
For a moment I felt par’alysed. In fact, I was too 
much alai-med to stir ; but in the course of a few 
seconds the reptile passed hannlessly on its way, and 
escaped into the thicket. Had I been more collected, 
I probably should have fired at it ; but my energies 
were so completely overcome at the moment, that 
this never once occun'ed to my mind, though as soon 
as the snake was out of siglit, I confess I did enter- 
tain the somewhat ungenerous regi-et that I had not 
destroyed it. I was however no longer disposed to 
continue my search after game, but returned to the 
serai, where I felt not the slightest disposition to 
demm at seeing a chicken served up for dinner instead 
of a roasted partridge or peacock. 

It is generally imagined, and by persons too who 
have been some time resident in India, that the Cobra 
di Capello exliibited by the jugglers in this countiy, 
is perfectly hamless, in consequence of its fangs being 
extracted b}’’ these practised adepts in the art of leger- 
demain ; but this is altogether a mistake. The fangs 
are positively not extracted, and the creature is pre- 
sented to the spectator possessing all its natm’al powers 
of mischief unimpaired. The bite from a snake shown 
by any of these itinerant conjurors would as certainly 
prove fatal as from one encountered in the jungle. 
This vdll, perhaps, appear strange to those who have 
heard of these reptiles being constantly shown in 
the houses of the curious, and more especially when 
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they are told that this snake is frequently pennitted 
to put its head against the cheeks of the children of 
those who show them. 

The dexterity of the jugglers in managing these 
dangerous reptiles is truly extraordinar}'. The}’’ easily 
excite them to the most desperate rage, and hy a 
certain circular motion of the anns appease them 
as readily ; then without the least hesitation they 
will take them in their hands, coil them round their 
necks, and put their fingers to their mouths, even 
while their jaws are furnished with the deadliest 
venom, and the slightest puncture from their fangs 
would produce not onl}' certain hut almost instant 
deatli- 

The power which these people exercise over this 
species of venomous snake remains no longer a mys- 
tery when its habits are knomi. It is a remark- 
able peculiarity in the Cobra di Capello, and, I be- 
lieve, in most poisonous reptiles of this class, that 
they have an extreme reluctance to put into ope- 
ration the deadly powers with which tliey arc en- 
dowed. The cobra scarcely ever bites unless excited 
by actual injurj’’ or extreme provocation, and even 
then before it darts upon its aggressor it always gives 
him timely notice of his danger not to be mis- 
taken. It dilates the crest upon its neck, which is 
a large flexilde membrane liaAing on the upper sur- 
face two black circular spots like a pair of spectacles, 
waves its head to and fro with a gentle undula- 
toiy motion, the eye sparkling with intense lustre, 
and commences a hiss so loud as to be heard at a 
considerable distance ; so that the juggler always has 

L 
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warning when it is perilous to approach his captive. 
TJie snake never bites while the hood is closed^ and 
so long as this is not erected, it may be approached 
and handled with impunity. Even when the hood 
is spread^ while the creature continues silent,, there is 
no danger. Its fearful hiss is at once the signal of 
aggi-ession and of peril. 

Though the cobra is so deadly when under ex- 
citement, it is nevertheless astonishing to see how 
readily it is appeased even in the highest state of 
exasperation, and this merely by the droning music 
with which its exhiliitors seem to charm it. It ap- 
pears to be fascinated by the discordant sounds that 
issue from their pipes and tomtoms. 

I confess, for some time after my anival in In- 
dia, I laboured under the general delusion that the 
fangs of these reptiles were always drawn by the 
persons who earned them about, and had often fear- 
lessly ventured within their spring with a feeling of 
entire security ; I however took especial care never 
to approach a captive snake, after I discovered that 
it still retained its powers of destmetion. The jug- 
glers, who gain a precarious subsistence by showing 
these creatures, 'W'ill bring them in from the jungles 
by the neck, and an instance of their being bitten is 
scarcely ever heard of. They themselves a2ipear not 
to have the slightest ajiprehension of danger, for it is 
not often that the snake, though so rudely seized, 
manifests any symptoms of irritation. 

We were induced to extend om halt near the Chanter 
Serai in consequence of a hunting party having ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood, which we gladly availed 
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ourselves of the opportunity of joining. We pro- 
ceeded towards the jungle soon after da3dight, and 
having arrived at the appointed place^ at least fifty 
men were sent in to beat the wood, and by 3'^ells to 
scare the game from the cover. They had not been 
so employed above a quarter of an hour when a large 
tiger darted from its concealment into the plain. One 
of the beaters who had previously emerged from the 
jungle, happened to be standing close to the spot 
whence the tiger issued, and seeing the enem3’’ so 
near and in an evident state of furious excitement, 
fled in terror. The tiger immediately pursued him, 
and, soon overtaking his affrighted victim, stmck 
him a gentle tap, as it appeared, on the back and 
passed on. The man instantly fell, rolled on the 
ground and declared that he was dying. Our general 
impression was that he could not be seriously hurt 
from the slight blow he had received; we therefore 
imputed his cries to fright, especially as there was no 
perceptible wound on his body, and took it for granted 
that in an houi- or two he would be on his legs again. 
He was immediately put imder the charge of some 
followers, who were ordered to convey him to the 
tents without delay. 

Meanwliile the tiger was Augorously pursued ; being 
soon smTounded, it at length stopped panting against 
a bank and prepared to resent the advance of the 
first adversary. It was so perplexed by the yells 
of the numerous attendants that it made no further 
effort to escape, though it had not run above a 
quarter of a mile from the place where it first broke 
cover. We were now in an open part of the jungle 
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wliitlioi tliG cinimal had run for protection from its 
pursuers; but the party was so numerous and dis- 
persedj that the tiger had not time to penetrate the 
thicket before it was sun-ounded and forced to pre- 
pare for defence. Tlie grass was high^ which a good 
deal impeded the movements of the shikaiiies and 
elephants. These latter were much frightened, on 
seeing the fierce determination of the enemy towards 
which the mahoots were -vdolently urging them, and 
shrank back with their trunks raised in the air, be- 
tokening the violence of their alarni. TJie tiger stood 
with its eyes glaring upon them, lasliing its tail, 
protrading its claws, every now and then showing 
its monstrous fangs, uttering a suppressed yell, and 
exhibiting all those indications of rage so tenable in 
this ferocious creature. 

The elephants remained stationary. Not one of 
them would advance : on the contrary, several tinn- 
ed their backs upon the infuriated beast and started 
off at fuU speed in siiite of the efforts of the ma- 
lioots to keep them in the field. The tiger did not 
attempt to move, but maintained its position, eyeing 
with a deadly ferocity the formidable array by which 
it was suiTOunded. At length, after wolent exertions 
on the part of the driver, an old and well-trained 
male elephant was induced to approach the savage foe. 
He rushed forward on a sudden, and at the same 
moment, ere the tiger could make its spring, a shikarry 
shot it through the body: it staggered and reeled 
backward. The elephant instantly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and impaled it with his tusks, pinning it 
firmly to the earth; but in its death-struggle the 
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enraged brute inflicted so dreadful a laceration on his 
tmnk, that a man's arm, from the elbow downward, 
could have been laid in the wound. 

'\^^len the tiger was despatched it was placed upon 
the ])ack of the victorious elephant, which seemed to 
proceed under the burthen with conscious triumph ; 
but so teiTified were some of its companions tliat they 
would not approach their foe, even though it was dead. 
The victor however marched on in the pride of con- 
scious pre-eminence, and as soon as we regained our 
tents, for the day’s sport was now concluded, the 
lifeless enemy was unstrapped and immediately rolled 
upon the ground. The elejdiants fonned a circle 
round it, though none could bo induced to advance 
within a hundred j’ards of the gored bod3^ At length 
the old elephant, in derision of their terror, ns it 
seemed, raised the dead tiger upon one of its tusks 
and hurled it into the air with as mucli case as if it 
had been a sucking cub. Away the}’- scampered when 
they saw the dreaded projectile in rapid impulse to- 
wards them, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that the mahoots, after much coaxing, could induce 
them to return. 

Meanwhile the poor fellow who had been wounded 
continued to complain of gi'eat internal suffering, but 
his protestations were unheeded, as it is too frec|uently 
the habit of these people to affect suffering in order 
to excite compassion and thus obtain money. He 
was therefore little attended to, more especially as he 
happened to be a pariah j for the mihappy wretches 
who bear that designation are looked upon with ab- 
horrence by the higher castes of Plindoos. His com- 
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plainings procured him no pity, not even from those 
of liis oivn tribe ; there being but little sympathy 
v.'here there is only a community of viTetchedness, 
Extreme misery always makes us selfish. Every- 
thing then merges in the one absorbing feeling of 
conscious bereavement. 

There happened to be a young regimental surgeon 
of the party, but, either from inexperience or careless- 
ness, he assured us there was nothing the matter and 
that the man was only frightened. To oiu surprise 
the poor fellow died in the course of the night. Upon 
examining his back more attentively^, it became evi- 
dent that a woimd, although a minute one, had 
been inflicted by the tiger's claw. The young sur- 
geon, now conscious of his mistake, opened the body, 
when it was found that the claw had pierced through 
the spine and punctured the intestines : — the com- 
plaints of the poor man were at once fully accounted 
for. I confess that this melancholy issue of the day's 
sport did not tend to increase my relish for tiger- 
hunting, and I could not help observing with a pain- 
ful emotion with what apathy the death of a fellow- 
creature was regarded. 

Eagerly as tiger-hunting is pursued in India, it is 
nevertheless a dangerous sport. In proof of this I 
may mention an accident which happened during the 
Marquis of Hastings's administration. Two young 
officers were beating a jungle upon an elephant, when 
a large tiger suddenly sprang upon the animal s flank, 
reached the seat on which the officers were sitting, 
and seizing one of them by the thigh instantly dragged 
him to the ground. He had fortunately the pre- 
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sence of mind to iiold tlie ferocious brute tiglitly by 
tlie oar with one liand, and witli tlic otlier, drawing a 
pistol from his pocket, he discliarged it into the tiger’s 
belly. Tlic enraged animal, however, continued to 
drag him onward, until exhausted by loss of blood, it 
relaxed its gripe ; some of the party coming to their 
friend’s assistance, the tiger was despatcliod and tlie 
officer rescued from jeopardy, though not without 
being dreadfully lacerated. His life was for some 
time despaired of, but he happily recovered, and 
the IMarquis of Hastings, as a mark of respect for 
his intrepidity, iJlaccd him upon the staff. 
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CHAPTEE X. 


ADBULNUBBI KHAN — MOSQUE AT MATHURA. 

I SHOULD have mentioned that at the small town 
of Furreedabad^ between Delhi and the Chanter Serai^ 
■ive had an opportunity of witnessing the process of 
how-making, at Avhich the workmen are there very 
expert, and the skill displayed by some of them in 
tlie use of this weapon is tioily astonishing. I have 
seen a pigeon on the wing struck dowm by a bowman, 
and a hare killed at fidl speed. Nor are such instances 
of dexterity at all uncommon. 

The bows manufactured at Furreedabad are com- 
posed of mulbeny wood and buffalo’s hom, bound 
with the sinews of the same animal dipped in a strong 
glue made from the hoof. These bows are in much 
request. They are very neatly finished, and any one 
unused to the operation requires gi’eat strength of aim 
to string them. The an-ow is a straight reed tipped 
■with a steel barb and feathered at the reverse end. 
It is thirty-two or three inches long, and the shaft 
about the third of an inch in diameter. One of the 
most celebrated marksmen of the place gave us a spe- 
cimen of his dexterity by striking, at the distance of 
twenty paces, a small copper coin from the top of a 
slight bamboo fixed into the gi’ound. ' He knocked 
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tlie copper from the bamboo three times out of five. 
TJio mark was covered wth a piece of wiiitc linen in 
order to render it the more visible. Wiile I am 
on this subject I may remark that in the island 
of JIadagascar the natives exhibit equal dexterity in 
hurling the segai, or javelin. They will pierce an 
ox through the heart at the distance of twelve 3'-ards. 
I once saw this done three time successivel^y. The 
last ox was opened, and I stood by during the pro- 
cess, when the head of the spear was found buried 
in the animal’s heart. The weapon used on this oc- 
casion was a light javelin \rith a thin ebony shaft 
about the thickness of a mould candle of the largest 
size, having a small steel head of an elliptical shape 
not barbed, but edged on two sides and very sharp. 

Upon quitting the Cliauter Serai we reached hlat- 
hura, a town celebrated for an establishment of mon- 
keys, supported by a bequest from hlahadajee Scin- 
dia, as stated in the foiTner volume of this work. 
Here is a very magnificent mosque, said to have 
been built by Abdulnubbi Khan, a foujdar'”' of the 
Emperor Am'ungzebe. The account given of its origin 
is somewhat singular. Mathma was at that time, 
as it has been ever since, a place of much resort 
by the votaries of Krishna. On the invasion of 
Mahmood of Ghizni, the celebrated Mahomedan con- 
queror, in 1018, Mathura was taken and razed to the 

* The foujdar is an officer who has the charge of a troop of 
elephants. “ The foujdar’s business is to teach the elephants 
to be bold, and not to be frightened at the sight of fire or at the 
noise of artillery, and he is answerable for their discipline in 
these respects.” — Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. part I. 
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gi-ound by the haughty Avamoij in consequence of 
tlie abominable idolatries there practised. Mahmood 
was a fierce iconoclast, and found abundant exercise 
for his intolerant zeal, the fury of which he poured 
out upon this devoted city. It was subsequently re- 
built with much superior magnificence, l)eing embel- 
lished with several splendid temples and other orna- 
ments of art which rendered it a place of even greater 
celebrity than it had fonnerly been. Krishna was 
worshipped in still more gorgeous temples, and the 
number of his votaries had been gi*adually increasing 
since the destruction of his shrine by the unrelenting 
Mahmood. 

It is said that Abdulnubbi Khan was seduced from 
his spiritual allegiance to the prophet of Mecca, and 
persuaded to offer his oblations on the altar of the 
Hindoo god. He was detected in the act of pro- 
stration before the Pagan image and the circumstance 
forthwith reported to Aurungzebe, who, being a perfect 
fanatic in the observance of I’eligious austerities, was 
highly scandalized at a Mussulmaun degi-ading him- 
self by so preposterous a fealty. The convicted neo- 
phyte, soon conrfncedof the folly of his proselytism to 
such a degi'ading superstition, retimied to the spiritual 
service of the Prophet, and, in order to regain the em- 
peror’s favour, pulled dovm the sanctuary of the god . 
to whom he had so lately dedicated his homage, and 
raised a mosque on its site. The mosque, however, 
of which a most faithful representation is given in the 
accompanying engraving, is stated by some historians, 
Avho question the fact just related, to haA’-e been built 
by the emperor himself AAnth the materials of a temple 
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previously erected by the llnjnli of Oorclia. Tliis 
latter is said to have been a noble Hindoo structure 
raised by the Rajah after the rebuilding of hlathura, 
and to have cost upAvards of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling — a vast sum at that period, especially 
where the price of labour is so low. This was the 
temple that was pulled down to make room for the 
mosque, which now stands upon the same ground 
and is a fine structure. The body of the building, 
which is quadrangular, is flanked by four superb 
minarets nearly a hundred feet high. Thej'^ have 
each ten angles, are sparingl}' omamented and sur- 
mounted by small cupolas, supported upon slender 
pillars of stone, At intervals there are balconies, 
which are reached by a staircase from within and 
impart a graceful finish to each minaret. The gate- 
wa}’- of this temido is loft}’’, and its architectural 
decorations are very elegant. The spandrels of the 
arch whicli forms the portal, are faced with white 
marble, admirably hannonizing with the darker ma- 
terial of which the adjacent parts are constructed. 
The arch, like the gothic, tenninates in a point, rising 
to a considerable height above the entrance and lead- 
ing immediately into the interior of the sanctuary. 
There is a projecting stone gallery over the gateway, 
decorated vdth a profusion of tracery in the very hap- 
piest style of redundant embellishment ; for though 
the ornaments are profuse, there is not the slightest 
confusion nor the least violation of taste. On either 
side of this gallery are simken panels covered with 
finely executed inscriptions from the Koran. 

From the doorway of the mosque to the street 
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tliere is a descent by a broad flight of steps^ composed 
of diu-able stone, foi-ming at once a compact and beau- 
tiful piece of masonry. The street is here so spa- 
cious that a numerous caTalcade of elephants and 
horses may pass without difficulty. The picture re- 
presents an elephant kneeling at the bottom of the 
steps awaiting its rider, who has just descended from 
his devotions in the sanctuary. On the left of the 
steps, as 3 ’ou face the mosque, is a large bazaar, abun- 
dantlj?^ supplied with every thing that might tempt 
the palate of the most luxurious, from a kismish'""’ 
to a pine-apple. 

In the fort of Mathura are still to be seen the 
iTiins of an observatory, reported to have been a 
lofty and elegant stnicture, though, it must be con- 
fessed, there are few indications of this in what now 
remains of it. This city continued subject to the 
hlogul government imtil the period of its decline, 
when it experienced many of the vicissitudes common 
to conquered provinces. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the proAunce of Agi-a was raA^aged 
b}’' the Persian despot Ahmed Shah Abdalli, Avho ' 
ordered a general massacre of the ivi'etched people 
of Mathm-a. He took the city by storm, and giidng 
it up to plunder, put the inhabitants to the sword 
for having dared to defend their lives and property. 
Towards the close of the last century, the proA’ince 
of Agi-a fell into the hands of the Mahratta conqueror 
hlahadajee Scindia, and was, in 1803, rescued from 
his successor DoAA'lut Rao by Lord Lake. 

* A dried raisin. 
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From Jlatlmra ivc proceeded towards the capital of 
the province. On tlio road the distances are regularly 
marked by coss stones, the coss being two miles. These 
stones fonn large octagonal pillars, from twenty to 
thirty feet high ; the}’’ are gencrallj' composed of brick 
and covered ivith a dark stucco, on which the distances 
are legibly cut in large characters. The whole of 
the country from Delhi to Agra is rich in architectural 
remains, impressing upon the mind of the traveller 
a grand idea of bygone generations. But it is not 
abimdant only in the noble ruins of past ages ; there 
are also mighty evidences of the taste and capacity of 
modem times to challenge our admiration and pro- 
voke our praise. 

From Agi-a we crossed the Jiunna, and proceeded 
b}’^ the usual route to Futtj’gur. Here we were most 
hospitably entertained for several days by the com- 
manding officer of a small detachment stationed in 
this tovm, which is one of the several militaiy de- 
pots on the Ganges. During our stay we witnessed 
the awful effects of superstition on the Imman mind, 
when not counteracted by the higher energies of 
reason. 

About three weeks before om' arrival a servant of 
our host had, by accident, run against an old woman 
in the bazaar and nearly knocked her down, upon which 
she poured upon him such a ton-ent of abuse as to 
rouse his anger. In a moment of imitation he pushed' 
her ■\dolently forward ; she immediately fell, and her 
head came in contact with the stone steps of a house, 
which cut it severelj’’, and she was picked up sense- 
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loss. The poor follow instamly rolontod. «ud lv~ 
camo dreadfully ulanued ut tlio posslWo issue of his 
iuteiuperauoe. After a short tlnte the woman w- 
ooYored. hut poreelviug the person near her wh.o had 
Kvu the cause of her injury, she caught in her h.and 
the hhvxi which w;ts streaming fann lier temples, 
cast it at him with feroeiotts veh.emettee. iworecatitie 

* -i. v' 

uj'on hun at the s;mte time the lU.ost dreadful tnale* 
diotiotts. He a'maincH.l siletu as if pamlysed with, 
horror. " ^fay thy sliadow grow less and less r.ntil 
it ceases to darken thy p;tth!" cried the sihyl with a 
Italf-supptvssed scream of mge. “ May th.y pillow 
deny thee slunther, attd thy food fail to nourish th.ee 1 
hlav thv thouchts Iv curses to thee, and thv heart a 
phmt of hittoniess within thee ? Beton' th.e wnnhig 
of anoth.er ntoon the allictttor shall eatotise nrott thv 
devotcxl K\ly. Thy hones shall never ontmhle upon 
th.e p>yre. Intt rot in infamy. Go. go th.ou art ae- 
enrsed — thon Kv.rest an injured wentan's ntaledietien.'" 
The man shmnh in dismay fretit the hitter ana- 
thema. He returned to his master as a creature under 
fan and ior whom there vemahu'd tto h.opo. He 
could uot Iv pvTsuadcv.! hut th.at the curse prenouueed 
against hun wtrs to K' -ins dovun. He heanl v'nly a 
pmphetie iiulptrent in th.at Irordhle vienuneiation. 
Deaf to all jx'isuasion. h.e little or no feoii. hut 
gradually deeiiued, and on the day after our arriwrl 
at Futt\'gur. I saw him. He rYas vlejeeted and low. 
declaring that his days were numhercHi and that his 
life would tenninato Ixtero th.e lapse oi torty-erght 
hours. From this tinre he tasto^i no tivd. or irot 
euoudi to sustain life, and on the moredr.g of the 
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tiventy-eiglitli day after his adventure in tlic bazaar, 
lie died. 

Similar instances of superstitious belief acting fa- 
tally are not uncommon in India, and Colonel Tod, in 
his " Annals of Rajasthan,” mentions a circumstance 
of this kind so remarkable that I shall offer no apo- 
log)’- for inserting it here. Oodi Sing, known from 
his extreme obesity by the name of the fat Rajah, 
had fallen in love Avith the Aurgin daughter of a 
Brahmin. 

" It was on the Rajah's retiim from court to his 
native land that he beheld the damsel, and deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the sacred function of her 
father and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to obtain the object of his admiration. 
The Brahmin was an Aya Punta, or votary of Aya 
Mata, whose shrine is at Bai Bhilara. The sectarians 
of hlaroo, very different from the abstinent Brahmins 
of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share in all the 
common enjojnnents of life with the martial spirits 
around them. Whether the scruples of the daughter 
were likely to be overcome by the royal tempter, or 
whether the Rajah threatened force, the memoir does 
not inform us ; but as there was no other course by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by 
death, he resolved to make it one of vengeance and 
hoiTor. He dug a sacrificial pit, and having slain 
his daughter, cut her into fragments and mingled 
them with pieces of flesh from his own person, made 
the burnt saciifice of Aya Mata, and, as the smoke 
and flames ascended, he pronounced an imprecation 
on the Rajah. *■ Let peace be a stranger to him, and 
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in tln-ee paliars^'- tliree days, and three years,, let me 
have my revenge!' Then exclaiming, ‘^my ihture 
dwelling is the Dabi Baori,’ sprang into the flaming 
pit. The horrid tale was related to the Eajah, whose 
unagination was so haunted by the shade of the Brali- 
min, that he expired just at the assigned period, a 
prey to imceasing remorse.” 

• Hours. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANECDOTE OF A HINDOO. — THE NEWAUB OF LUCKNOW. 

Fho.m Fiittygui" we crossed the Ganges, and pro- 
ceeded to Lucknow on the river Goointy. As soon as 
Ave reached this splendid metropolis, our palankeen 
bearers came in a body to congratulate us on our safe 
aiTwal at the great city, and at the same time begged 
we would give them something for having conducted 
us in safety thus far. We accordingly bought them a 
sheep, which thej’’ soon killed, and converting the flesh 
into cun-ies regaled themselves, as it appeared, to their 
infinite satisfaction. They Avere all Hindoos of the 
Sudra caste, AAdiich is the loAA^est of the four legiti- 
mate divisions. Noaa"^, although according to their 
Vedas and Puranas, even this caste is prohibited from 
taking the life of animals, except in saciifice, yet it 
. is certain that AA^hile some sects adhere, as the Bhud- 
dists to the letter of the prohibition, even to the 
preservation of A'^ermin, yet are there a A’^ast number 
of high caste Hindoos, and even of Brahmins, Avho do 
not hesitate to destroy animal life upon particular 
occasions, though they chiefly confine themseh’^es to 
animals noxious or AAuld, except in cases, as above 
-stated, AAdiere the love of good feeding induces them 
to eat as Avell as to kill. But Avhilst, hoAvever, they 

M 3 
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will relax on certain points — and where is the commu- 
nity so morally organized that some of its members 
will not ? — they are equally tenacious of their ob- 
servances upon otherSj to which they will often adhere 
even unto death. 

At Bombay, I knew an instance of a Hindoo who 
had gone on board an Indiaman on commercial bu- 
siness, and having taken too strong a dose of opium, 
he was overcome with drowsiness and fell asleep in 
the steerage. l^Hien he awoke he found that the 
ship had weighed anchor, and was already several 
leagues from the fort. There were many Lascars on 
boai'd, but, as they were all of inferior caste to him- 
self the provisions which they had procured for the 
voyage were looked upon by him as polluted. The 
captain of the ship, to whom the prejudices of a 
Hindoo were matters of indifference, refused to send 
a boat on sliore, alleging that it would cause consi- 
derable delay. The poor fellow therefore had no 
alternative but to proceed to Madras with the ship, 
lea'vdng his family in utter ignorance of what had 
become of him. On hearing the captain's cruel de- 
termination, he lay do^vn upon the deck sullen and 
dogged, neither moving nor speaking, and in this state 
he continued for two days nithout tasting a moi-sel 
of food, or once moistening his parched lips. The 
ship was now at least a hundred leagues from 
Bombay, though, as she was bound for Madras, she 
did not keep very far from the land, but coasted down 
towards Cape Comorin, under easy sail, and was on 
the morning of the third day about twenty leagues 
from the shore. 


Native sailors. 
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By liino tlio jiohr Hiixli'-'. ovou'i'iin- with lionor 
nt Iho iili'n of jH'ri'-liiiij* lunonj; !\ no r of iU- 

irraileil in lii'^ oyc’ l»y owry moral am! pi'r-on-i) ji, il- 
lation. roijno^.teil tlio c.iptain to allow liitn a .'^j'nr n]'on 
which ho mioht oiuloav.-mr to float hiimclf lo tho 
ncaro‘:t point of lainl, which, a^ fat ii>i I rocolliTt, wan 
Manfraloro. It wn'> at loa'-t fifty milo'; ili‘'tant. A 
thick ppar was acconiinuly ihmi» into tho ua, tho 
Ilimloo gallantly pliingoil in. ami, iHotriiling it, com- 
inittL'd hini'-elf to tho niorcy of tho cahn wator/;. 
Rurrotimloil hy phavks nml a host of othor porils. 
Whether the unhappy fanatic rcachoil the phore alivo 
was never ascertaincil, Init the chances were greatly 
against hint. 

The devotion of these people is e\lnion!inary. attil 
their capability ofomluraitce incivlible. A\'ith slight 
frainesj ami even when labouring umlor gieat bodily 
debility, they will tnidcrgo privations wliich would 
destroy the life of a Kurop--ait of nnich stronger pro- 
portions and con>-titntion. while they a]'j)ear to sufier 
little or tiothing. The chief came of thi'- may, por- 
hapsj he finmd in the extreme ahiteiniou'.ue's of 
their living, whieh renders them so little liahle to 
inflannnalory afiections of atty kind, tliat in ovory 
]inrt of India even the s<-vere>-t wounds Iioal in jm 
inconceivahly short time v.-itii tho simple .'ipplicutioti of 
a plaister and band, age, I once saw ti man in the 
Deckan at work, six days aft-r In- laid re. i-ived a 'e- 
vere fracture of the skull. Owing lo Ifis iowni-* of 
habit, no inflammation, or to a very trilling extent, 
ensued. 

reached Luclmov.- just as the Nev.-aul) "■■as 
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passing doivni the Goomty in his state barge, the 
hloah Punkee, of which a faithful representation is 
given in the following page. It was a splendid sight. 
This boat derives its name from the figui-e orna- 
menting the bow, which is a flying peacock; moah 
signifies a peacock, and punkee wings, indicating the 
swiftness of its progress ; and these boats certainly 
are remarkable for their speed. They are of an 
elegant shape, extremely long and light in form. 
Unlike every other description of boat, the head rises 
greatly above the stem, which latter terminates in a 
low point without the slightest ornament. The head 
of the boat projects forward with a slight curve, and 
is at least ten feet from the surface of the Avater, end- 
ing in the body of a peacock with the wings ex- 
tended. Near this gay ornament is a paAulion suf- 
ficiently spacious to contain ten or twelve persons. 
The boat is manned Avithfrom tAventyto forty roAA^ers, 
Avho use short elliptical paddles, Avith which they 
propel her foi'Avard AAuth amazing SA\dftness, timing 
then’ strokes by a measured but not unmusical chant. 
Near the paAulion is a raised platform, upon AA’-hich a 
man dances for the amusement of the company, flou- 
lishing the AA^hile a choAAT}’- OArer his head. He acts as 
a soi-t of fugleman, for by his movements the action 
of the paddles is goA^emed. In the middle ground of 
the picture appears the palace of LucknoAv, AAdiich 
is a structure of much beauty. This celebrated 
city is situated on the southern bank of the rrter 
Goomty, AA^hich rises among the Kumaoon hills, AA^hence 
it floAvs nearly parallel Avith the Goggra, and after 
passing LucknoAV and Juanpoor, debouches into the 
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Ganges, a few miles below Benares. It is called 
Goomtj’- from its serpentine course; and there are 
many smaller rivers flowing through the Gangetic 
plain which have the same name and for the same 
reason. 

As in all the large cities of Hindostan, the greater 
part of the streets in Lucknow are so narrow as barely 
to admit the passage of an elephant, and very filthy. 
The different palaces of the Newaub, and indeed most 
of the public buildings, are structures of considerable 
splendom-. The Imaum Barrah, completed in the 
year 1784' by Asoph ud Dowlah, is considered infe- 
rior only to the edifices erected by the hlahomedan 
emperors. The architecture is loaded, though not 
crowded, with ornament. This building contains a 
single room a hundred and sixty-seven feet long 
and broad in proportion. There is one remarlrable 
feature in this structure : no wood has been employed 


in its erection, it being built entirely of brick. JJuring 
the Presidency of 3fr. Hasting-, Luebmow ^va"^, per- 
haps, next to Benares, the richest end most j/opulous 
city of Hindostan. 

A few days afrer otir arrival, tO"ether with other 
English residents, at LucIt-ow, we received from tlie 
iSewaub, who was ve.w' rich s.rA as ho-pital/le as he 
was wealthy, an inwtation to a sort of purdic I'-'eak' 
fast : after which we were td h-e r-'C'-led hy ti.-e 'dgi.t 
of several novel C'tnteste r-ottveen 'O.'.ce of tiec .str'/no'est 
elephants in the rrinoe's stahies Abort t/;n o'c.'/ci 
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gilded roof. This sjilendid apartment looked out^ 
tlirougli verandas tliat flanked it on either side, into 
a spacious area suiTounded by ti'ees planted at near 
inteiTalSj the whole being again encircled by a strong 
palisade of bamboo. 

The splendour of the entertainment sufficiently con- 
finned what we had heard of the princely hospitality 
of the Newaub. He received us veiy graciously, and 
after haidng done full justice to his sumptuous pro- 
vision, we all repaired to the veranda to see a spe- 
cimen of those elephant fights for which Lucknow has 
been long celebrated. They were announced as about 
to commence by three strokes given at tmeijual inter- 
vals on a gong, in order to distinguish this signal from 
the regular striking of the hom-. H^e had scarcely 
placed ourselves in such a situation as afforded us the 
most commanding yie^Y of the arena, when a female 
elephant, followed by two horsemen well mounted 
and aimed with long spears, was conducted into the 
enclosure. As soon as she reached the centre she 
looked about her •with an apparent complacency that 
seemed to express a consciousness of the scene which 
was about to follow; and to my fancy there was a 
sort of smiling glance occasionally cast from her small 
tivinklhig eye, though every other part of her coun- 
tenance was as rigid as a piece of unpolished hom. 
She stood all but motionless, merely now and then 
flapping her ears and slightly twisting her trunk, 
when two enomious male elephants were admitted 
by different entrances, and, upon seeing the female, 
both proceeded briskly towards her ; but as soon as 
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each perceived that lie liad a rival, there was a 
imitual pause of some duration. 

Those were indeed the proud exulting monarchs 
Of tlic huge herd ; their mighty roar invites 
Grateful their willing mates; down their broad cheeks 
The viscid fluid sheds such cooling odour, 

As from the newly ripe kadamba breathes. 

They rend away the lotus leaf and stem 
And roots and filaments, as in the lake 
They madly plunge, affrighting from tiicir nests 
The osprey and the saras,” and to the tunc 
Of their ferocious loves, their ponderous ears 
tVaved dancing, lash the water into foam.t 

It was evident tliat neither was desirous of com- 
mencing hostilities, for each stood alternately looking 
at the female and at his rival, fearful and undeter- 
mined, The men on horseback were already prepar- 
ing with their long spears, to urge them on to the 
attack, when one of the huge champions, more resolute 
than his adversary, advanced towards the female, 
still with gi-eat caution, evidently by no means anxi- 
ous to begin the encountei-, though desirous of inviting 
her companionship without the intervention of a rival. 
This was a thing not to be quietly endured ; the other 
elephant, therefore, ej'^cing him suspiciously, bent for- 
ward with the same slow movement, following him 
step by step. There was now a prospect of immediate 
collision, and the eyes of the spectators were fixed 
upon the objects of their eager curiosity. As the 
two unwieldy combatants had gradually approached 

* The Indian crane. t Hindoo Theatre. 
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the subjoot of contention, they were at length so near 
to one another tliat there was no alternative hut 
an innnediate confiiet. In point of sire thev were so 
e-^iually matched that it would have been difficult 
fo detenuine which had the adjutage ; and they 
were sttid to be abovd the same age. When within 
a few yards of each other, the elephant which liad 
got nearest to the leinale. sprang suddenly lbrwa.rd. 
with a short abrupt cry. towards his advei'sary, which 
having eyed bun keenly for some time as if he had 
expected such a I'osult, u'as fully prejxared for it. 
The shock was indeed territie. The tusks of these 
fonuidable foes vnet with a force quite appalling, and 
the sound of the stroke must have been heard at a 
considentble distance Wyond the enclostire. So fearful 
was the impetus that both these enormous animals 
were lifted off their iorelegs to the height of at least 
four tlvt. Their tusks continui\i locked for some time 
without pivducing mischief. Avhen they gixtdually re- 
treated, as if by mutual consent, hleanwhile the 
female appeared to be a perllx'tly indifi'erent spectator 
of the contest. She scarcely deigned to look at the 
competitors, Avhich tvere so eantestly contending ibr 
the preferettce in her approbation. It teas doubtful 
wl'.ether thev had vet reHnouis]tei.i the strife, as lK>th 
still approached the obiect of their rivalship. though 
evidently showing no very viNud anxiety to renew the 
encounter. There was now a sort ot tacit menacing kept 
up between them, until the two horsemen galloix-d 
forwatvi frc»m behind and Ivgan to goad them in the 
Hanks in order to induce them to renew hostilities. 
This suinmarA’ p^roceeding. instead oi increasing their 
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iiTitation towards each other, provoked their rage 
against the horsemen, upon whom both instantly 
turned, and pursued them with n speed tliat bid fair 
to render fruitless the utmost efforts of their horses. 
I confess I expected evciy moment to see one of tlie 
riders seized by the trunk of the excited elephant and 
either whirled into the air or crushed to death under 
the weight of its ponderous body, but by the dex- 
terity of his horsemanship and the superior speed of 
his horse, he managed to escape, although at one 
time he was in no little jeopardy. 

The elephants were now led from the enclosure, and 
others introduced, when the same scene was almost 
precisely repeated, until the amusement began to lose 
its interest and to grow' exceedingly tiresome. After 
the first shock the combatants invariably declined 
to try a second, which I could not help thinking a 
most prudent determination. A tusk of one of them 
was broken off close to the jaw, and the animal led 
from the arena streaming wnth blood. The imfortu- 
nate creature w'as most probably rendered useless by 
this accident, as the tusk when broken almost inva- 
riably becomes diseased ; the w'ound constantly sup- 
purating renders the animal unable to perform its cus- 
tomary sendees. We at length became completelj’’ 
weary of the sport, and retired with the good wdshes 
of the Newaub, who seemed pleased at the idea that 
he had availed himself of the opportunity of enter- 
taining us. The elephants at Lucknow have been 
long celebrated for their prowess in these encoun- 
ters ; but I must ow that on ■witnessing them I was 
greatly disappointed. 
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A few days after, we received another invitation 
from the Newaub to witness a fight between an ele- 
phant and an alligator ; this we willingly accepted, 
expecting to see something tremendous from the col- 
lision of two animals so formidable and so different 
in their habits and character. His highness had 
made the necessary preparations for affording us this 
new species of entertainment, having sent to the river 
Goggi’a a party, who had succeeded in catching a 
couple of large alligators, one of which was seven-and- 
twenty feet long. They were conveyed from the 
banks of the Goggra to the Goomty upon hackeries. 

On reaching the scene intended for this strange sport, 
we found the alligators so exlrausted from the uncon- 
genial mode of their conveyance, and from having been 
so long without food, that they could scarcely crawl, 
but remained upon the banks of the stream without 
attempting to escape, and in a state of almost complete 
inaction. One, however, was much more torpid than 
the other, in consequence of having been longer caught 
and consequently longer a sufferer. A large elephant 
was at length led to the spot, though it approached 
with ewdent symptoms of distrust ; for these animals 
appear to have an instinctive perception of danger far 
more keen than any other beast of the forest. He 
eyed the hideous monster which lay half gasping 
upon the river bank, for several moments before he 
ventui'ed to advance, and when at length he did so, 
the largest alligator opened its ponderous jaws and 
made a snap at his trunk, but he had taken care to 
curl it up between his tusks, thus securing it from 
injury. The alligator finding itself foiled, snapped 
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at its aggi'essor’s legs, but as the effort was made 
without any ^ngour or quickness, the elephant easily 
evaded the intended infliction b}'^ actively retreat- 
ing beyond the reach of its dreadful fangs. Care- 
fully avoiding a nearer approach to an enemy who 
it was evident had still the power to do him a se- 
rious mischief, he cautiously advanced towards tlie 
otlier alligator wliich was lying on the bank in an 
almost exhausted state, and on getting close to it, 
coiled up his trunk as before that it might be be- 
yond the reach of hann, then placing his foot upon 
the body of the huge reptile, pressed upon it witli 
the whole weight of his own. Tlie creature imme- 
diately opened its mouth to a hideous extent and 
gave a slirill scream ; but though crushed by such a 
weight, it was so tenacious of life, that it was not 
dead when we left the ground, and revived consi- 
derably upon water being thrown over it. The gnash- 
ing of the monster’s jaw's, when the elephant trod 
upon it, might I should think have been heard at a 
distance of at least two hundred yards. 

A pariah dog was now fastened by a strong cord 
to this alligator, which immediately took him into 
its mouth, but to our utter astonishment the dog 
soon released himself from his horrible prison, and 
attacking the animal’s nose, bit it so severely that 
the blood copiously flowed. The creature seemed to 
be quite insensible of the infliction, and Avas mani- 
festly so nearly exhausted as to be almost bereft of 
sensation. To this circumstance must of course be 
attributed the dog’s escape from his perilous con- 
finement. His head, however, was more than once 
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within the alligator’s mouthy but he seemed to thrust 
it in with impunity, and to draw it out at pleasure. 
Having at length seized his dying enemy again by 
the nose, he bit it with such severity that the alligator, 
as if in its expiring agony, opened its jaws and imme- 
diately closing them upon its tormentor, crushed him- 
so forcibly that when he was extracted, which was 
immediately done by one of the attendants who was 
present to conduct the sports, he appeared to be quite 
dead. Water was again thronm upon the alligator 
and the dog. Upon the former it had little or no 
effect ; but the latter, to our extreme surpiise, almost 
immediately rose up, staggered for a few seconds, 
and then, the moment it was released, ran off. as if 
nothing had happened. 

The Newaub had a space of ground of several acres 
enclosed, within which he kept a large assortment 
of birds and beasts of prey. It was a very fine col-* 
lection. Amongst a great variety of animals there 
were several couples of the Rhamghur hill dogs, Avhich 
go in packs to the number of several hundred, hunting 
down and quickly despatching the most ferocious tiger. 
They were animated creatures, but did not appear to 
be particularly fierce. Their size was about that of a 
stag-hound. They were kept in cages, for they are 
not easily domesticated, their wild nature taking 
them continually into the jungles in search of game. 
They often run down a whole herd of deer and 
leave not one alive. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

A MAUSOLEUM. ASOPH UD DOWLAU. 

Amono the arcliitectural objects worthy of notice 
at Lucknow, is a mausoleum erected to the memory 
of a female relative of Newaub Asoph ucl Dowlah. 
It is placed in a garden Avith a terraced Avalk and 
fountains. Tlie building in the distance, as repre- 
sented in the pictm-e, is a private mosque, built by 
the immediate predecessor of tliat prince by Avliom 
Ave AA'-ere so hospitably entertained. Tlie garden is 
spacious, and laid out AA’ith much taste. The prin- 
cipal building stands upon a square platform, Avliicii 
is ascended by four or fiA'e steps, and fonns a ter- 
race of considerable Avidth. The tomb is an octagon 
terminating in a richly ornamented parapet AA'ith 
short minarets at each angle. A large dome rises 
from the centre of the roof smmounted by a loftj’’ gilt 
culice. The pediment beneatli the parapet projects 
from the Avail about three feet, giving a graceful finish 
to the body of the building. 

At a little distance it is difficult to say Avhether 
the mausoleum is not constmeted of the finest marble, 
but a closer inspection shows that it is covered Avith 
chunam only, a composition which for a long period 
preserves its pure white surface uninjured. 

N 3 
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It is astonishing to what a degree of perfection the 
natives of India cany the art of stuccoing with this 
beautiful materialj producing an effect so near to that 
of white marble, that it often requires a close scru- 
tiny to detect the imitation. As neither frost, nor 
snow, nor any of the sudden atmospheric changes, 
to which most other countries are subject, occur in this 
“ land of the sun,” the chunam resists even those 
avdul storms with which every region between the 
tropics is more or less visited at certain periods of the 
year, and will last for generations without showing 
tlie slightest symptoms of decay. v 

The mosque in the distance, though simple, is not 
devoid of elegance, which is much enhanced by the 
two lofty minarets that ornament the transverse angles 
of the square. 

The body of A soph ud Dowlah, who built the 
mausoleum just described, is biuied in a sepulchre 
constantly illuminated by an immense number of 
wax tapers. ' The sarcophagus in which his body re- 
poses, is continually strewed with flowers and strips 
of gilt paper; why the latter, I never heard ex- 
plained. The tomb is kept covered with consecrated 
bread from the city of the Prophet, \vhence a supply 
at certain intervals is obtamed at an enormous ex- 
pense, and passages from the Koran are chanted day 
and night over the mouldering ashes of the prince. 

A censer filled with various perfumes is placed on 
one side of the sepulchre, and his sword and cummer- 
bund on the other. At the head a copy of the Koran 
and his turban are deposited. 
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Lucknow is about six hundred and fifty miles from 
Calcutta^ and is consequently visited by many resi- 
dents at the Prcsidenc}', especially by ladies as anxi- 
ous to see the elephant fights and other novelties for 
which this city is celebrated, as they of the nobler 
gender, who deem the enjoyment of such stern amuse- 
ments their especial pri^^lcge. 

A very interesting circumstance connected witli 
Lucknow occurred about three years ago, to the 
recital of which I shall devote the remainder of this 
short chapter. 

Some thirty years since, the captain of an India- 
man residing in this city, obtained an introduction 
to a Persian lady of great personal attractions, of 
whom he shortly after became enamoured. She re- 
turned his affections and they married. The lady 
being in possession of gi'cat wealth, the husband re- 
linquished his profession and took up his pennanent 
abode at Lucknow. Here he resided with his wife 
for upwards of three years in great domestic comfort, 
during which period she bore him three cliildren. 
From this time he was absent until the eldest boy 
was about seven year's of age, when the father brought 
him to England in order to obtain for him the ad- 
vantages of a European education. It happened that 
the quondam captain, for some reason now only to 
be sur-mised, led his child to suppose that he was not 
related to him but merely a friend to whose care 
he had been committed during the voyage. ■ Almost 
immediately uporr their an-ival in this country, the 
father suddenly died without revealing to his charge 
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the relationship subsisting between them. As the 
boy bore the complexion of his native chine, and the 
features of the race from wliich he sprang on the 
matemal side, he "was looked upon as a half-caste 
by the relatives of the deceased, who had never been 
informed of the father’s marriage ^ they, therefore, 
considered that the}’’ made a suitable pro’vision for 
him by binding him an apprentice to a grocer, with 
whom he served his time and proved a faithful and 
assiduous servant. When the period of liis appren- 
ticeship was completed, the relations of his late father 
gave him a hundred poimds and cast him upon the 
wide world to seek his fortune, at the same time dis- 
couraging any expectation of future assistance ; glad 
to be thus easily freed from the claims of one whom 
they deemed an incumbrance. 

Without patron or friend, the deserted youth had 
little chance of establishing himself in his busmess by 
securing a respectable connexion — a half-caste being 
looked upon 'with a kind of conventional prejudice, 
which it is to be hoped the late act of Parliament in 
favour of this slighted race will tend speedily to sub- 
due. Thus circumstanced, he was at length reduced 
to such a state of destitution that, in order to prevent 
the accession of in-emediable poverty, he became an 
itinerant dealer in tea, and in this humble capacity 
contrived to realize an uncertain subsistence, which 
he rendered still more precarious by adding to his 
domestic responsibilities that expensive blessing— a 
■ivife. He inanied the daughter of a labouring car- 
penter, ■with whom he casually became acq^uainted, 
witliout any portion but her beauty and household 
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dexterity. She was a comely woman, and, fortu- 
nately for him, turned out an excellent manager ; 
his expenses were therefore not materially increased. 

Ha^dng been represented to the servants of a gen- 
tleman residing in the country ns an honest fellow 
who sold excellent tea for a small profit, he found 
among them a ready sale for the commodity in which 
he dealt ; and though thej’^ were keen chafferers and 
generally pushed a hard bargain with him, still he 
was constant in his attendance upon them, as the 
establishment was large, the sale therefore considera- 
ble, and his money returns quick. His civility more- 
over was appreciated, so that he always found a ready 
welcome among those merry domestics. 

He was one day upon the point of quitting the 
house, when he chanced to pass the master as the latter 
was ascending the steps of the portico. The gentle- 
man seemed suddenly struck with his appearance, 
eyeing him TOtli an eager and somewhat impatient 
curiosity. The poor huckster, for he occasionally sold 
other things besides tea when he found he could turn 
such -traffic to profitable account, felt abashed at the 
rigid and unexpected semtiny, touched his hat with 
a tremulous obsequiousness as he passed the lord of 
the mansion, and made the best of his way home, 
fearing that the gentleman had entertained some un- 
favom-able suspicion of him. As soon as he had re- 
tired, the master asked his seiwants what they knew 
respecting him, and though this was very little, it 
was stm sufficient to induce him to desire again to see 
the itinerant tea-dealer ; he therefore gave orders that 
he should be apprised the next time the latter called. 
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1 his was accordingly done^ and when the poor felloi\ 
was introduced to the great man^ he began to enter- 
tain fears that he was labouiing under the odium oi 
a base suspicion. The old gentleman commenced by 
questioning him about his birth and parentage. His 
replies at length convinced the inquirer that the 
humble vender of tea was the object for whom he 
had been some time in search. 

It happened that this very gentleman was resid- 
ing at Lucknow at the time of the captain’s marriage 
with the Persian lady^ and was in fact the only 
European, besides her husband, with whom she had 
been acquainted. He was moreover present at the 
marriage, and the sole attesting witness. The widow 
had latterly written him several earnest letters from 
Lucknow, imploring him to use his best endeavours 
to recover her boy, of whom she had heard nothing 
for nearly twenty years. Upon receiving an appeal 
so urgent and aifecting, the kind-hearted friend did 
his best to discover the lost son, but hawng no clue 
and finding his efforts end in disappointment, he had 
abandoned all hopes of success, when the resemblance 
of the huckster to the Indian lad, as the foimer quitted . 
his house on the morning of the preceding day, struck 
him so forcibly, that he felt instantly convinced of 
their identity, ivhich his subsequent enquiries con- 
firmed. 

The old gentleman now made the long-neglected 
half-caste, as he was considered to be, acquainted with 
every particular of his birth, informing him that the 
person who brought him to England was his father, 
and that he had a mother in India who was longing 
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to clasp him to her bosom. She had deposited several 
thousand pounds in the Calcutta bank for his use 
should he be discovered, and was inconsolable at his 
mysterious absence. Her affection never for a moment 
subsided : she had mourned for him as for one dead, 
though not without a hope of still meeting him, in 
spite of her long and bitter disappointment. 

This intelligence came like a light from heaven 
upon the friendless outcast. He could for the mo- 
ment scarcely believe so flattering a reality; but 
it was indeed true that he who had for years been 
reduced to the hard necessity of trudging about the 
country with a hawker’s licence, abandoned by those 
relatives who should have protected him from such, 
degradation, was destined to come into the possession 
of great wealth, which his foimer privations have 
taught him how to enjoy. His newly discovered 
friend furnished him with immediate letters to his 
agent in Calcutta. He secmnd a passage without delay, 
and after 'a prosperous voyage, reached the City of 
Palaces, whither his mother quickly repaired, with a 
large retinue, to receive and convey him to her own 
magnificent abode at Lucknow, Shortly after his ar- 
rival he sent to England for his wife, who followed in 
the first ship that sailed after the receipt of his letter. 
These latter transactions took place within the last 
three years. The parties are now at Lucknow, living 
in splendour and happiness. These few simple facts 
might furnish the groundwork of a romance of no or- 
dinary interest. Their authenticity may be relied on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BAJPOOTNI BRIDE. 

Scarcely a day passed, dming our stay at this 
splendid city, without something or other of novelty 
occurring to afford us entertainment. The Newauh’s 
menagerie was a scene of frequent resort, but espe- 
cially the palace gardens, which are laid out ndth 
great magnificence, and contain several veiy elegant 
buildings. 

The Newaub had in his service a troop of Rajpoot 
cavalr}'’, in wliich thei-e was one of the finest men I 
ever belield. He was in the prime of life, in the 
full vigour of his strength, remarkably expert in all 
the manl}’’ exercises peculiar to Iris tribe, and as 
powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to 
aU strangers at Lucknow as a person of extraor- 
dinaiy qualities botlr of mind and body. He stood 
about six feet and an inch high, as erect as a column, 
with a frame, though not hea'rilj' muscular, yet knit 
ndth a compactness that combined elegance and 
strength in an unusual degree. The development 
was not prominent, and though rather of a spare 
habit, yet the contour of his frame displa^'ed the most 
graceful anatomical outline, while the firm texture of 
the muscles showed that they were capable of more. 
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tlian ovcHnaiy exertion. The man \vas altogether 
extreme]}^ handsome^ liis nose being small and of per- 
fect symmetry, his lips rather inclining to fulness, 
and his eyes uncommonly brilliant. He had a deli- 
cate curlj' moustache and but little beard. He mas 
admired by all the momen of L\icknom, nor did the 
men look on him mith less admiration, though of a 
different kind: still he manifested no consciousness 
of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from his race, and rvbich told that he 
gloried in the name of Rajpoot. He mas the grandson 
of a Hara chieftain, mhose end had been as sanguinaiy 
as the cause mas tragical. The recital exhibits such 
a faithful picture of the Rajpoot character, that I offer 
no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several 
generations, in the families of tmo chieftains, a Hara 
and a Rahtore. Hothing can exceed the animosity 
mliich prevails among these stem and uncompromising 
marriors mhen such deadl}’- inheritances are left them 
to maintain. It is next to impossible to effect a re- 
conciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have eventually the most 
fatal issues. The Hara had a daughter as celebrated 
for her beauty as for her energy of character and mas- 
culine understanding, TIjough subjected to the rigid 
discipline and jealous seclusion general among the 
daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had nevertheless 
partially emancipated herself from a control so repug- 
nant to her impatient yet resolute temperament, and 
had not only become a partner in the counsels of lier 
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parent, but was consulted by him upon every pressing 
emergency. Although 

She never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to her blood, 

she was of a fiery and daring spirit, and her father 
scarcely regretted being without a son, that paramount 
blessing of all Rajpoot maniages, in having a daughter 
so pre-eminently possessing the high moral energies of 
her race. 

This extraordinary woman had been sought in 
maniage by many a bold aspirant, though none of the 
chiefs in her immediate vicinity had succeeded in se- 
curing her affections. Her beauty and vigour of mind 
were the theme of eveiy tongue. 

Her forehead some fair moon, her brows a bow, 

Love's pointed darts her piercing eye-beams glow ; 

Her breath adds fragrance to the morning air ; 

At once the lover’s hope and his despair ; — 

Her teeth pomegranate seeds ; her smiles soft lightnings are. 

Her feet like leaves of lotus on the lake 

"When with the passing breeze they gently shake ; 

Her movements graceful as the swan that laves 

His sno^vy plumage on the rippling waves.* 

It happened that the beautiful Rajpootni was one 
day hunting in company with her father when a 
tiger, darting from a thicket, sprang upon her horse 
and thus put her life in immediate jeopardy. Instead 
of exhibiting any of the ordinary fears of her sex, 
she hastily shook her raven locks from her temples, 
and with her head undauntedly raised, her lips com- 

* Broughton's translations from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindoos. 
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pressed, and her eye flashing with a wild energy, 
she resolutely attacked the tiger mth a dagger which 
she carried in her girdle, plunging it up to the very 
hilt in the animars body. The excited beast, finding 
itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to tenfold 
rage by the wound she had just inflicted upon it, 
quitted the horse and turned upon the rider. Her 
danger was imminent, yet she did not quail; on 
the contrary, her resolution seemed to increase with 
her peril. It was e^ddent, notudthstanding, that she 
could not successfully cope with an assailant so 
fearful, and her father was mifortunately at too great 
a distance to afford her aid. At this critical mo- 
ment, wlien with extended and foaming jaws her 
ferocious adversary was in the act of seizing her 
by. the head, a young hunter darted forward on his 
well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by' like a thunderbolt, with a single 
stroke of his sabre, severed the tiger's head from its 
body. The gory trunk instantly fell to the ground, 
leaving the intrepid huntress unscathed. The van- 
quished brute in its dying agonies, short as they 
were, fixed its claws in the flanks of the poor horse, 
and lacerated them so severely that it was found ne- 
cessary to destroy it on the spot. The lady thus 
providentially rescued, looked round for her preserver, 
but he was at a distance urging his horse to its 
utmost speed; she had, nevertheless, seen sufficient 
of his features to distinguish that he was a Rahtore ; 
for these Rajpoot tribes have alwajj^s a something dis- 
criminative of their respective clans. This discovery 
was painful, as it recalled to her mind the feud which 
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her father -was maintaining -nrith all that -mdlctive- 
nes3 of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified in 
the Eajpoot chronicles. 

The old HarUj vrho had heen sufficiently near to 
perceive "what had happened, approached his child 
•with a gloomy austerit}'’ of countenance, to the cause 
of ■whidi she "was no stranger. He too had distin- 
guished the Eahtore: his grim sHence and the stem 
composure of his features sufficiently expressed that 
he had recognized her deliverer. Not a -word -was 
exchanged. The Rajpoot did not express, even by 
a look, his satisfaction at his clnld’s escape, and she 
•with an aspect of calm but haughty indifference, 
mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
•without the interchange of a -word. She could not, 
ho-wever, efface from her mind the hnage of the 
young Eahtore. His manly bearing, his strength and 
dexterity, fired her imagination. He was perpetually 
present in her dreams, and the sole object of her 
waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of his brow 
and animated expansion of nostril, the grace with 
which he rode, his prowess and skill in the use of the 
tulwar, or scimitar — all rose to her view in rapid 
succession, imbued •with the colourings of an ardent 
prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to heboid the object which had thus irresistibly 
entranced her imagination. Her resplution was a 
bold one, and therefore her unbending soul main- 
tained it ■with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in aE her efforts to ob- 
tain a sight of her deliverer. Her father watched 
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her with a scrutiny so unremitting that she could not 
evade the morbid keenness of liis vigilance. She, ne- 
vertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, but in 
vain: they only returned to bring her the unwel- 
come tidings of their failure. Still disappointment 
seemed rather to add strength to than weaken her re- 
solution ; and notwithstanding the gloom occa-ionally 
gathering on her parent's brow, which invariably 
darkened to a deeper .‘•hade ^v)!cnever an allirion 
was made to her rescue from the tig.-r, licr determi- 
nation had abated nothing: her indAmitable •-pl.’-it 
was of too high a temj-er to blench, thongli her j .r- 
severanC'j had not l-en rewarded with -’Kee-, 
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senseless before her. She did not rend the air with 
her shrieksj but calmly tore a strip fi’om the turban 
of one of her attendants^ bandaged the wound tightly in 
order to stanch the blood, then desired that the Rahtore 
should be lifted into a palankeen, which had fortunately 
been ordered to await her commands at the skirts of 
the jungle, and immediately home to the house of her 
father. When, on the amval of the party at the 
Hara's’abode, he was taken from the palankeen, the 
old wanior discovered that his wounded guest was the 
head of that clan -with whom his family had been so 
long at strife. Though this was a galling discovery, 
it did not preclude the generous offices of hospitality. 
These were rigidly performed, yet the rancour which 
gnawed at the vitals of the Kara chief did not for 
one moment abate. Whilst, however, he gave orders 
that every attention should be paid to the stranger, 
bitterness and curses were in his heart. May his 
shadow diminish," he mminured when there was 
no one by to catch the echo of his thoughts, until 
he stalk a tortured spirit over the scene of his pilgri- 
mage ! May prosperity never spread her wings over 
his dwelling, but the scom-ge of desolation smite 
him and his! Should he become a husband and a 
par’ent, may his children be fatherless and his wife a 
rvidow!” 

These and similar maledictions were continually in 
his mouth ; nevertheless, it did not abate the scrupu- 
lousness of his hospitality, and the young Rahtore was 
tended vith the most careful attention, until he was 
in a condition to be conveyed to his orvn dwelling. 
During the short period of his confinement under the 
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voof of his family foe^ he had found an opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told 
lier that he had long attempted to smother it, on ac- 
count of the enmity mutually suhsisting hcUvcen their 
housesj hut had found it impossible to do so. This 
was neither an imexpected nor unwelcome avowal. 
His young and beautiful nurse — for the daughter of 
the Hara chief had anxiously attended upon him — 
heard him therefore udthout surprise^ but not without 
pleasure, and before ho quitted her parent’s roof, their 
vows of eternal attachment had been reciprocally 
plighted. 

Although his wound had been desperate, he was 
not long in recovering, and when sulBciently strong 
to appear abroad, he made overtures to the here- 
ditary foe of his family to bestow the hand of 
his daughter upon him. The old man was roused 
to the most ferocious indignation at a proposal which 
he considered so derogatoiy to the pride of Jiis 
house, bound as he w'as by the stem obligation of 
hereditary enmity to maintain the feud so long ex- 
isting between it and that of the Rahtore. He 
consequently rejected the proposal in teims of the 
harshest severity, at the same time reproaching the 
young wanior who had so frankly solicited an alliance 
with his family, with a breach of honour in having 
seduced the affections of his child, at a moment 
too when he was at the point of death under her 
father’s roof, and receiving all the kind offices of a 
scrupulous hospitality. This accusation was repu- 
diated with the wild indignation and keen sensibility 
of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited Rajpoot, and 
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tlius the bi-oadi was irromediahly Andened- Tlie 
young chief considered himself now pei-sonally in- 
sultedj and nothing but the fervenc^y of his allbction 
for the daughter of the man who had so wantonly 
aggrieved him. could have saved his agci'ossor from 
the immediate operation of his revenge. This was for 
the moment postponed, but a personal insult is nevei- 
either foigotten dr forgiven Iw a llajpoot. Tlie me- 
mory of a wmng may slumber for years, but a time 
seldom fails to arrive when the spark ignites, and 
then the combustion is indeed fearful. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, 
accused his child of hanng conspu-ed against him. 
His menaces were loud and bitter. Her haughty 
spiiit was roused ; her countenance was calm and her 
tongue mute, but the blood rushed to her heart with 
a momentum that agitated every fibre within, though 
all ndthout appearad serene and undisturbed. The 
father- quitted her in anger and with a harah threat. 
Her piwe but resolute sold recoiled from this t}*ranny. 
She telt that she had been wrangfully accused, and 
after the first transports of her indignation had sub-^ 
sided, and she was in a condition to give free scope 
to reflection, she became the more iimncibly per- 
suaded that she had been unjustly reproached and 
that an undue severity had been exercised by her 
parent, in endeavouring to disunite her fram hei- 
first and only attaclnnent. She thought that it was 
tvrannical to discourage an interdunige of aftection 
begun on the one part in a rescue of her life by the 
object of her heart’s choice, and confinned on the 
other by hei' having saved his. 
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On the follo^^ing morning the old man visited 
his daugliter; there was somewhat less of asperity in 
his manner than on the previous da}^^ nevcrtlieless, 
he could not speak of the Ilahtore without betraying 
the excitement under which he laboured. 

" Forget him, prl,” he cried sternly ; “ liis sha- 
dow never can darken this portal as a member of our 
house. As he has eaten my salt, the vengeance of 
the Kara is appeased, but the feud is not extinguished, 
and my withering liate must fall like a blight upon 
him still. We are under bond of eternal enmity. It 
stands in indelilde characters upon the dark record oi' 
my inheritance, and a testamentary obligation at once 
so sacred and so l)inding is never to be cancelled 
while the heart has a perception or the soul an im- 
pulse. I would sooner behold the tiger an inmate of 
these walls than the man whom you desire to wed. 
It must not be — forget him !” 

" The sanom' of my life,” replied the daughter in 
a tone of calm, measured energy indicating an un- 
alterable resolve, has a claim to my gratitude, and 
that claim can only be justly rendered by gmng 
him what most he covets, especially since it is the 
boon which I would the most willingly bestow upon 
him. He won my affection when he won my admi- 
ration, and my esteem has since been added to both. 
His soul is as gentle in the areka gi'ove as it is 
mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skulks or 
the lion prowls. It melts as sweetly at the sound 
of the sittar* as it nobly swells at the blast of 
the war-trump. — hly love is irrevocable. I may 
*■ A kind of guitar. 
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not be ungrateful^ father ; ’tis the vice of contemptible 
souls.” 

He saved your life and you have in retium saved 
his; thus the obligations of gi'atitude are annulled. 
He was ministered to in his extremity under the roof 
of his hereditary foe^ and sent back unscathed to his 
own dwelling. Your debt has been fairly cancelled. 
If there be a balance' it is on his side,” 

" True^ father, and he is willing to lay the ba- 
lance at your feet by making your daughter happy. 
Remember, when she was in jeopardy, to use the 
words of our OAvn native bard,'"' 

The guardian youth appeared 
And, heedless of a person which enshrines 
The worth of all the world, quick interposed 
His powerful arm to snatch me from destruction. 

For me he braved the monster’s mighty blows, 

Falling like thunder-strokes. 

The tiger plied 

His fangs and claws in vain ; the hero triumphed — - 
The furious savage fell beneath his sword.” 

'“■No more of this — you know me, girl ; I must 
hear no more. Would you bring the ewl influence 
upon jrour father’s house ? The very stones would 
cry out in indignation against you. Remember a 
parent’s command is not to be trifled with, I brook 
not trifling.” 

She was silent, but the broad steady gleam of her 
eye told at once that it was not the silence of ac- 
quiescence, Her heart rose to her very throat as the 
Hara retired, and her determination increased in pro- 


*■ Bhavabhuti. 
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portion as licr feelings were suppressed. Slie from 
this moment sought an opportunity to hurst tlie lionds 
of restraint and escape from a tyranny wliicli iiad 
become in the highest degi'oc repulsive to her ener- 
getic soul. She passed several days in the silence of 
her chamber, from which she seldom stirred, and the 
result was a resolution to thwart the tyranny of her 
jiarent’s Aindictive refusal, by flying to the anns of the 
man in whom she discovered a kindred spirit, and 
knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly gennane 
nith her OAvn. She accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter res- 
cuing a faAvn from the claws of a tiger, lie readily 
understood the allusion and returned to her a commu- 
nication in a similar hieroglyphical fonn, exhibiting 
the same hunter rvith the farvii nestled in lii"- ho-'-m 
and a dove f]\-ing over it, to denote flu- sp' i d witli 
which he was preparing to execute l)er •.vidiC'-. ?ev( ral 
other communication", and of a like kind, d b-- 
tAveen the lovers, until there '.vas a mutual uu'b-r- 
stanaing as to the course- each .di'ujld jitir-u-'. 
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felt satisfied that she would make any saciifice, how- 
ever painfulj to support the glory of her race j but 
amidst all this asperity of feeling, he was proud of 
her beauty, and it fully justified his pride. 

Mark her slender form bent low. 

As the zephyrs lightly blow ! 

Mark her robes like blossoms rare, 

Scattering fragrance on the air ! 

Lotus-like her dewy feet 
Treasures yield of nectar’d sweet ; 

Lightly as her footsteps pass, 

Blushes* all the bending grass ; 

And rings of jewels, beauty’s powers. 

Freshen into living flowers, f 
While brighter tints and rosier hues 
All the smiling earth suffuse.! 

* The Hindoo ladies are accustomed to stain the soles of 
their feet with a crimson dj'e. 

t In the East, ornaments of gold and jewels are often made 
in the forms of flowers, 

! Broughton’s translations from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindoos. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HAJPOOTXI PRIDE. 

One morning the father and daugiitcr were as usual 
enjoying togetlicr the pleasures of the chase^ •when 
they ivere separated as heforc. A boar ImA'ihg started 
from a thicket, ivas instantly pursued by the bold 
huntress. The animal •was large, powerful, and great- 
ly excited b}’’ a slight wound wliich it had received in 
the shoulder from one of the shikarries, wliom it had 
immediately charged and disabled. The undaunted 
Rajpootni fearlessly approached the enemy ; it in- 
stantly turned, stmek her horse in the flank, and 
ploughing up the flesh, laid the ribs bare. She, how- 
ever, delivered her spear with imeixing precision, forcing 
it through the boar’s body; — the savage beast rolled 
upon the plain and expired. This was a deed of 
prowess that would have done honour to any mas- 
culine aiTO. Whilst she was breathing her wounded 
steed after this rough encounter, a horseman sud- 
denly emerged from the thicket, came up to the fair 
vanquisher, dismovmted, placed her upon his own fiery 
courser, sprang up before her, then, pressing his heels 
against the sides of his faithful Arab, plunged into the 
jungle in the sight of her father and his numerous 
attendants. It was the Rahtore ; there was no mis- 

p 
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taking him. Vain was pursuit, for the fugitives 
were at a distance, and soon disappeared amid the 
thick recesses of the forest. 

The venerable Kara returned from the chase im- 
precating cui’ses on his child, and vowing the most 
deadly vengeance against her audacious paramour. 
The lovers, when they thought themselves beyond 
the reach of pursuit, slackened their speed and pro- 
ceeded leism'ely towards the Kahtore’s abode. Im- 
mediately upon Ills return, the bereaved father sum- 
moned his followers to avenge the abduction of his 
daughter. His faithful Rajpoots were ready at his 
call, and upwards of three hundred men stood before 
him to rescue his child and inflict a signal punish- 
ment upon her ravisher. The old man prepared to 
march vnth the darni, every dark passion of liis soul 
boiling like a lava-flood within him. AU those feel- 
ings which a fierce sense of injmy now wrang from 
his unrelenting natm'e, were concentrated into one 
absorbing irapidse of revenge. He had no energy 
but for hatred and vengeance, and the sullen calm- 
ness with which he prepared to execute their mth- 
less injunctions, at once betrayed the intensity of 
his savage purpose. With the fuR blight of his pas- 
sions upon him, he proceeded to the temple of his 
disunity, and laid his propitiatorj'^ sacrifice upon the 
unhallowed altar. It was an oblation too sangmnary 
to be accepted by a just and mei'ciful God: — the 
smoke of his incense ascended not beyond the gor- 
geous dome of the desecrated sanctuary. The offi- 
ciating Brahmin, however, as the vicarious minister 
of the deity to whom the saciifice was presented. 
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accepted the suppliant’s oftering, gi^^ng him assurance 
of success^ upon n'hich the spiritual tribute ^Yas 
doubled. The unholy worshipper then (luitted the 
presence of the dmnity to whom he had been taught 
thus to cxliibit his demoniacal homage, witli the con- 
fidence of a divine sanction for any act of desperate 
retribution he might commit. 

The morning broke briglitly upon the slumbers of tlie 
indignant father ; he awoke with the heavens smiling 
above and around him, but with a hell burning in his 
heart, ]\Iounting his charger, he proceeded in silence 
at the head of his followers towards the abode of his 
hereditary foe. His impatience of revenge rendered the 
jomney long and distasteful. A raven perched upon 
a tree on the roadside as he passed, presented an un- 
favourable omen ; nevertheless, assured by the pro- 
mises of the Brahmin, he interpreted it in his own 
favom’ and to the prejudice of him by whom he had 
been so grievously VTonged. His soul Avas parched 
with a thirst Avlrich nothing but the blood of his 
enemy could appease. Halting his little troop after 
sunset under a large groAre of trees, he ordered 
them to refresh themsehres AAuth food and rest and 
Avaited impatiently for the daAAur. The night Avas 
calm, but deepened by the shadoAA's of the smTound- 
ing groves. The scene " suited the gloomy habit of 
his sorrl,” Avhich AA^as as sombre as the prospect imme- 
diately arormd him. Nature at length gave Array, and, 
even rmder the inflictions of his OAvn fierce passions, he 
slept. The moon rose, and traversed the blue plains 
of heaven like a fair angel of light, heralded by stars 
and embracing in her retinue the glories of a unirrarse ; 
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while the wretched moiial who lay slumbering be- 
neath the influence of her gentle effulgence saw no- 
thing but the gloom within— was awake to nothing 
but the darkness of his own blighted spirit. 

Meanwhile, at the Rahtore’s dwelling all was har- 
mony and rejoicing. The bridal feast was prepared ; 
the bride and bridegi-oom had ratified the compact to 
which their hearts had been mutually pledged. They 
looked abroad into the clear calm sky, and hailed the 
celestial presence which seemed, to their glowing 
fancies, to smile upon their union. Their hearts were 
buoyant j the soimds of mirth and congratulation were 
in their ears. The neighbours had assembled: the 
tomtom,* the sittar,t the sarinda,j: the kmfaub^ 
the saringee, (( were uniting their haimonies in order 
to animate the guests. The voice of joy was in the 
feast, when it was inteiTupted by intelligence that the 
Kara chief was approaching to avenge the rape of his 
daughter. The banquet was abraptly suspended, and 
without a moment’s delay the Rahtore mustered his 
followers. These were few, but resolute; they did 
not amount to more than a hundred and fifty men ; 
nevertheless, their brave leader shrank not from the 
encounter, as a true Rajpoot never declines a contest, 
whatever the odds against him ; — with him death is 
always preferable to disgrace. 

The young bridegroom did not give the enemy time 
to take him by smprise, but, sallying forth, accompa- 
nied by his small yet deteivnined band, resolved to 
fight to the last in defence of his honour and of his 

* Drum. t Guitar. t A^olin. § Cymbals. 

II An instrument played at weddings. 
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wifcj who cheered him on his dcpm-tuvC; bidding him 
a prosperous issue, and adding, that she sliould luive 
the pile prepared in case of his defoal. She gave him 
her parting henediction, and said, with suhdued emo- 
tion “ Sliould thy discomfiture he the decree of the 
Eternal, thy soul shall not occupy the s\vcrgn-howers 
alone — thy sita* will accompany thee to the abodes 
of the brave.” He departed with tlie most deadly 
resolves. The adver.se parties met ; the onconnter 
was tremendous: there was no .shrinking, neither mercy 
felt nor quarter given — revenge was the cry and 
death the issue. The weight of numbers was on the 
side of the Hara, but the advantage of prowess on 
that of the Eahtoro •, still nothing could withstand 
such fearful odds as two to one, csj)ccinlly whore 
both sides were proverbially bravo. 'J'lie herenved 
father, panting for vengeance, sought his advcrsniy 
through the thickest of the fight, and at Jenglii 
they met. There was a deadly deliberation in the 
aspect of both, and the conflict was proportionably 
stubborn j but the declining strength of ago was no 
match for the undiminished vigour of youth. The 
Hara was struck down by a blow from his adver- 
sary’s sabre; fortunately, liis quilted tunic resisted 
the stroke sufiiciently to protect his body from a fatal 
incision. Tlie Bahtore, wjien he saw his foe prostrate 
before him, remembering that he was the father of his 
bride, forbore to repeat the blow. Quitting his van- 
quished enemy, he plunged into the thickest of the 
fight, where liis sword did signal execution ; but his 
numbers momentarily diminished. It was clear that 
• Sita signifies spouse. 
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they must be finally ovei-powered ; yet they main- 
tained the imequal contest with unflinching con- 
stancy. 

A hundi-ed and eighty of the enemy had fallen ; they 
nevei’theless still retained an overwhelming majority. 
Upwards of a hundred Eahtores were lying on the 
field of slaughter^ but the fmy of the fight did not 
slacken. The field was strewed with dead^ and the 
survivors were every moment adding to the number 
of the slain. The Kara chief performed acts of valour 
which would not have disgi'aced liis best days ; but 
his thirst of revenge was imslaked while he saw 
his valiant foe alive. He encountered him a second 
time, and defeat was again the result. At length, 
after a desperate stmggle, the Rahtores were cut off 
to a man; their leader alone escaped alive, and he 
quitted the field under the cover of evening, leaving 
but fifty of his enemies to tell the story of their san- 
guinary victory. 

The brave though vanquished chief retired, weary 
and dispirited, into the neighboming forest. He was 
goaded by remorse at the idea of having sm-vived a 
contest in which all his companions had obtained the 
soldier’s noblest meed — a glorious death on the field 
of battle, whilst he was skulking into the covert, 
under the veil of darkness, like a hunted beast of 
prey, as if to avoid' a foe from whom death woidd 
now be a boon. At first his thoughts were so 
many goads that imtated, to an insupporfable de- 
gi-ee, the lacerations of his fieiy spirit, but, in propor- 
tion as these paroxysms gave way to calm reflection, 
he seemed to rise above his condition and to be en- 
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dued with new energies. lie felt liis soul on a sud- 
den expand with the contemplation of some mighty 
enterprise, and while every nerve within his quiver- 
ing frame seemed newly strung, he uttered, in the 
vehemence of his excited feelings, a deep, hoarse vow 
of vencreanco. At this moment a lion crossed his path 
in the clear moonlight. It appeared to he ominous of 
, Ills future destiny. “ Now,” thought he, hero is the 
representative of my deadliest enemy. I will attack 
the monster with my sword, and, if I destroy him, it 
will ho the pledge of my future revenge on the man 
to whom I owe a death. If I perisli in the encounter, 
it will be a fortunate release at once from misery and 
disgrace." 

He was armed with a conical shield which was 
strengthened by a thick brass boss, projecting from the 
centre, and tenninating in a blunt point, liaising his 
heavy tulwar, he undauntedly approaclied the lion, 
which had by this time manifested symptoms of lios- 
tility so fearfully indicative of its deadly intentions. 
Its head was slightly depressed : its eyes glared witli 
appalling ferocity : it licked its quivering chaps, open- 
ing every now and then its vast mouth as if to 
show the fonnidahle weapons with wliich its jaws 
were aimed. The Eahtorc, nothing dismayed hy tliese 
preliminary menaces, approached the grim savage with 
a quick stej), dashed his sliield idolently against its 
head, and struck it so rigorous a blow across the skull 
as to cleave it in twain. The beast fell instantlj’’ 
dead before him. He smiled savagely as lie sarv it 
extended at his feet, as impotent to liarm him as 
the earth-worm aliove which it lay. 
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Returning pensively from the spot, he approached 
his home with a sad and ominous presentiment. He 
dreaded to encounter the reproaches of his bride, 
who, he knew, would not think favom^ably of his 
escape from a field which had terminated so dis- 
astrously, for him. There was a weight upon his 
spirits which he could not shake off, but, trusting 
to the strength of her young affections, he bent 
forward with some confidence to meet her. When he 
reached the house which during the previous day had 
resounded with the bridal festivity, he found the door 
barred, and was thus denied an entrance to his 
home. Thinking that this might have been done 
in order to prevent sui'prise from the enemy, he 
knocked with a determined but trembling hand. He 
who had fearlessly braved death in its most ap- 
palling forms, cowered before the anticipated indig- 
nation of a woman. As the door was not opened, 
he struck upon it with the hilt of his scimitar. 

Who knocks V’ calmly asked a voice from vdthin, 
which he instantly recognised, and his heart thrilled 
with the tenderest emotions. 

“ Thy bridegi'oom, my sita,” he replied with the 
energy of awakened passion ; " open, and bid him 
welcome." 

‘‘ Hah ! how went the battle ?” inquired the Eaj- 
pootni in the same unimpassioned but somewhat stern 
tone, that sent a cold chill through the whole mass of 
his blood. 

“ Against us. I alone am left to tell the sad tale 
of defeat. Every Rahtore, save myself, lies upon the 
bloody field. It was in tmth a contest of extermina- 
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tion. Seeing that all was lost, I saved a worthless 
life for thy sake. Open, love." 

“ To whom ?” 

“ Thy husband.” 

“ I liavc none. He perished on the bloody field 
from which thou hast ignobly fled. He never would 
have retunred but wth victory on his brow.” 

"Dost thou deny me, sila ? — thy bridcgi’oom of 
yesterday — thy champion forever!” 

" He who called me bride, has taken his draught of 
the amreeta-cup.* He was no recreant to retire from 
the field of gloiy and leave the sable garland of death 
upon every head but his omi. He never would have 
saved an inglorious life to skulk through the world 
with the brand of infamy upon liim. Jly husband 
was no coward. Thou art a stranger to this deso- 
late bosom. Go from the door of the widow-bride 
who knows the sacrifice due to one who is dead to 
her for ever.” 

The Rahtore was deeply stung with the reproof. 
It fell like a blight upon his heart. He felt the full 
force of her calm but haughty interdiction, and quailed 
beneath that heroism which abashed his own. He 
was repudiated by her who rvas the magnet to which 
all his affections clung with a tenacity that even her 
scorn could not subdue. She stigmatized him with 
the name of coward ; she refused him admittance to 
her presence ; she denied that he any longer retained 
an influence over her affections ; she scorned, she 
rejected him. She had talked of a sacrifice, and the 
most fearful apprehensions began to take possession of 
* The cup of immortality. 
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his mind. He knew her resolved energy of puipose^ 
her uncompromising notions of honom’j her reckless- 
ness of suffering, her high sense of conjugal obliga- 
tions, and her scrupulosity in adhering to the most 
rigid observances which custom had, as it were, sanc- 
tified among the caste of which it was her pride to 
be a member. Dreading the fearful import of her 
words, and knowing the austere bent of her detenni- 
nation, he stmck again fiercely on the door with his 
shield, at the same time entreating, in a tone of the 
most pathetic persuasion, that she would immediately 
admit him. She did not condescend to reply. In 
the desperation of his mental agony, he repeated the 
stroke with all his might, and such was the force 
of the blow that the door flew open as if an engine 
had been directed against it. Eusliing instantly into 
the house, udth a look of wild inquiry, he saw not 
the object of his search. The apartment in which 
the bridal festivity had been held was deserted, and 
his heart tlu'obbed heavily as a most homble presen- 
timent passed darkly across his mind. 

He passed into a second chamber ; the mistress 
was not there. Her maidens were in tears. He 
inquired, with an expression of agonizing apprehen- 
sion, where was his beloved. They pointed dis- 
tractedly towards an enclosui’e at the back of the 
house, maintaining an ominous silence. He flew to 
the spot and fomid all his worst fears most awfliUy 
verified. 

Immediately upon her husband’s departure for the 
field, the imhappy bride had ordered the pile to be 
raised, with the determination of sacrificing herself 
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upon itj according to the custom of her race, should 
the object of her tenderest attachment perish in 
the encounter. She knew the disparity of num- 
bers between the hostile parties, and was there- 
fore prepared for the worst. '\'\'’hen the distracted 
bridegroom entered the enclosure in which his de- 
voted sita had erected the funeral pile, with a con- 
•\*ulsed countenance and bursting heart ho beheld her 
already upon the burning fabric. The flames were 
rapidly ascending to do the work of death, while she 
stood erect and undaunted ■with an expression of stem 
detemiination on her countenance that absolutcl}' 
appalled him. Her eye gleamed with a portentous 
energ}’’, and as he entered was riveted upon him with 
a look of withering scorn. Her clothes were already 
on fire, and her limbs dreadfully scorched, j'et she 
stiiTed not a muscle ; her whole frame seemed fixed 
like a rock amid the desert upon which the lightnings 
flash with hannless impetuosity. The llahtore ap- 
proached her hundedly, but she raised her ann, for- 
bidding his advance. He was in a moment riveted 
to the spot. He dared not inteiTupt the voluntary 
saci-ifice to wliich she was now submitting. Her eye 
moved not from him, and never for a moment relaxed 
its expression of indignant disdain. 

By this time the fire had made dreadful inroads 
upon her lovely frame ; still she discovered not the 
slightest indication of an agony too intense and ter- 
rible for description. Her features maintained tlie 
same fearful immobility. In a few moments her legs 
gave way and she fell upon her knees, the flames 
entirely encircling her. Every now and then, liow- 
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ever, a gust of wind blew the fire from its %uctim, and 
discovered her for an instant with the same expression 
of lofty indignation marked in every lineament of her 
majestic countenance. The skin of her arms burst and 
cm-led up like a scroll of parchment j~'- the sinews snapped, 
but she looked upon the havoc which the flames were 
making upon her beautiful body with a smile of bitter 
derision, as if she defied their power to inflict suffer- 
ing. At length her eyes appeared to start from their 
sockets; she fell backward into the flames, and a 
period was put at once to her heroism and her agony. 

The miserable Eahtore watched beside the pile 
until her body was completely consumed, when he 
gathered the ashes together, and placing them in a 
jar, deposited it on the hearth of the apartment which 
had been the scene of the marriage revels. Then 
putting on the saffron robe,t he sallied forth to meet 
death and to accomplish his revenge. Not a tear 
moistened his eyes — they were dry and bloodshot. 
His heart was marble, and every muscle of his com- 
pact frame seemed stiffened into unison with the 
unbending pm-pose of his soul. The night was dark 
as the tone and aspect of his mind. The cry of tlie 
prowling jackall was a melody to his ears more mu- 
sical than the sweet serenade of the bulbul, j: whicli 
he had listened to in the days of his joy. He crept 
stealthily through the jungle, like a tiger lurking for 

^ I once witnessed a similar circumstance at a Suttee which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Poonah. 

t When a Eajpoot puts on the saffron robe, he devotes iiimself 
to death. 

t The Indian nightingale. 
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its prey, lest he should he obsevTod by any of the 
enemy’s scouts. He at lengtli gained the tent of liis 
mortal adversary, who had been long hushed in slum- 
ber after the fatigues of that sjinguinary daj\ 

The Rahtore, covered by the darkness, reached the 
opening of the tent, which was negligently guarded, 
as it was knonm that the adverse party had been cut 
olf to a man, and their chief ^Yas even ^upposed to 
be among the slain. He found no impediment — all 
was still as death. He entered. A dim lamj'), which 
threw a heavy ochreous light around, was burning on 
the gi'ound, near which lay the Hara chief upon a 
coarse rug, and covered with a common palampore,'^- 
A sardonic smile passed over the convulsed features 
of the Rahtore as he gazed upon the prostrate foi-m be- 
fore liim. lyithdrawing his eyes for a moment from 
his victim, an expiration of the deepest bitterness 
slowly escaped from his labouring bosom. He drew 
his sword ; it gleamed faintly in the lamp-light. He 
tore the covering from his sleeping foe, standing over 
him like an avenging demon to Avhom the cry of pity 
would have been at once a mockery and a provocation. 
The old man started from his sleep, instantly grasped 
his sabre, but, ere he could raise his ann, he fell a 
headless trunk at the feet of the vindictive Rahtore. 

The noise occasioned by this work of destruction 
was heard by the guards, wlio immediately rushed in, 
TiTren they saw a Rajpoot standing in the safron robe, 
they but too well knew what had been his purpose, 
and a single glance sufficed to show how terribly he had 
accomplished it. He deliberately bestrode the body 

* Counlerpanc. 

Q 
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of his prostrate eiiem}'', and, darting a look of fierce 
defiance at the intraders, pointed with a grim smile 
at the reeking corpse over which he was standing in 
ferocious trimnph. The guards rushed forward to 
avenge the death of their chiefi and the Eahtore, m 
the paroxysm of desperation, soon laid three of them 
dead at his feet. His weapon was raised to immolate 
another rdctim, when he received a javelin in tlie 
temple and fell dead. 

Thus ended this sanguinary feud, of which many 
instances are recorded equally terrible in the annals of 
Rajpoot warfare.* 

* They who are acquainted with the liistory of this extraordi- 
nary race will not be surprised at the details of this sad narrative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GARDEN HOUSES AT LUCKNOW. — PARIAHS. 

The day before we q^uitted Lucknow we paid a 
visit to the Newaub to take leave and tliank liim for 
his hospitality. We were received in a splendid 
apartment of the palace, in which the piince was 
seated upon a Persian carpet covered with rich devices, 
and smoking a hooka through a mouthpiece studded 
with jewels. He treated us with great complacency 
and kindness, and, after a few minutes’ conversation 
on indifferent topics, we 'withdrew. Upon quitting 
the Newaub, we repaii'ed to the garden of the palace 
which was laid out with great magnificence and 
taste. 

The buildings represented in the engra'vdng are 
merely garden-houses, constructed of brick and beau- 
tifully stuccoed '(vith chunam; they are raised on 
chaupoutres,* ■with steps to ascend from the garden to 
the first story, Tliey are spacious, ha'ving broad ter- 
raced roofs, and at each angle a small cupola covered 
with the same delicate stucco. Some of them are 
sunnounted by an elegant square canopy with curtains 
depending from the four sides. These canopies are 

Platforms. 
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supported upon small pointed arches; and here is a 
delightful retreat from the heat of the noonday sun. 
The interior of the garden-houses is divided into 
apartments^ ^Yhich are occupied by the different func- 
tionaries to whom the charge of the gardens is com- 
mitted. Although the exterior effect of these buildings 
is sufficiently imposing, they nevertheless do not pre- 
sent much attraction to the traveller, except as fomi- 
ing part of the palace of this distinguished city. 
Though less costlj’- in their structmn, it must be al- 
lowed that they are more pictm'esque than some of 
the grander edifices. In the distance is the mosque 
before-mentioned, built b}^ Asoph ud Dowlah. 

Quitting Lucknow, we proceeded towards Juanpoor. 
On our route we found some of the large nullahs that 
intercepted om' path so much swollen by the rain 
which had lately fallen, that we could not cross them 
without difficulty. At length, by a most siinjde con- 
triirance we jiassed over them very securely. From a 
neighbouring wllage we obtained a chaipoy, or small 
naiTOw bed, the legs of which were inserted into four 
large earthen vessels of a globular shape, mth small 
mouths, called cudjree pots ; each aperture was covered 
b^’' the frame, so as to exclude the access of the water. 
llTien laimched upon the stream, the charpoy floated 
buoyantly upon the surface, and we thus easily accom- 
jilished our transit, being drami over uiion tliis slight 
machine b^’’ a rope, together with our 25alankeens and 
baggage. This portable bridge we took with us: it 
was consigned to the care of two coolies,'" who were 
a brace of pariahs, and I could not help noticing, on 
" Porters. 
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one occnsioiij ^Yith a feeling of painful compassion to- 
Avavds these poor outcasts, the indignation Avitli which a 
high-cast Hindoo dashed an earthen jar of milk upon 
the ground, and hroke it to atoms, merel}^ because the 
shadow of the pariah had fallen upon it as he passed. 

This numerous tribe arc in a condition of the 
most abject degi'adation ; the worst state of bondage 
would be comparative blessedness if substituted for 
the position in Avhich they stand among the commu- 
nities that suiTOund them. Thej’ arc considered by 
the higher order of Hindoos, and in fact liy eveiy 
caste above their own, not only utterly despicable in 
this Avorld, but aliens from the beatitudes of another. 
The indignities heaped upon them in consequence are 
repugnant to humanity : nothing can exceed the heart- 
less scom Avitli Avhich they are everywhere met. Tliey 
are denied the common social privileges of man, and 
degi-aded below the vilest of the brute creation. The 
pariah is forbidden communion wth all l)ut his OAvn 
immediate tribe, and whatever even Ins shadoAV over- 
casts, belonging to a person of superior rank, is 
deemed polluted. If it be food of any kind, it is 
thrown aAvay; if anything of a frangible natmn, it 
is destroyed; and if a thing of value, it is only to 
be recoA’-ered from its contamination by the most ri- 
gorous purifications. 

These unhappy beings are held in such utter abhor- 
rence by the AAdiole Hindoo population, that the laAvs 
of the latter aAvard no punishment for the murder 
of a pariah, save that of a small fine, and Avliich is 
seldom enforced, except in A'ery aggravated cases. 
The occupation of this despised race consists in tlie 

Q 3 
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most disgusting offices : they are the scavengers of the 
cities and Aullages ; they perfoim all kinds of servile 
and filthy duties, and from their fetched manner of 
living are subject to loathsome diseases. So impiue 
are they in the eyes of a Brahmin, that they dare 
not appear in his presence without subjecting them- 
selves to the penalty of death or some punishment but 
■little short of it. Should a person of an}'’ other caste 
condescend to speak to a pariah, the latter is obliged to 
place his hand before his mouth, lest the breath of a 
being so depraved should taint the atmosphere which 
the foiTOer breathes, and thus render him impure. 
These miserable outcasts are neither allowed to enter 
a temple nor admitted to the imivileges of any religious 
communion. While the higher order of Hindoo thinks 
it meritorious to save the life of a noxious reptile, he 
would esteem it meritorious to destroy a pariah. 

Although the Brahmin, who, when spiritualized by 
mortification and penances, frequently holds himself 
to be only second to an avatar of his god, looks upon 
the pariah as a creature unworthy even of those S3mi- 
pathies wliich he deems to be due to the brute, still, 
so gi-eat is the reverence in which these abjected 
aliens hold the Brahmins, that they will worship the 
very gi'ound which they consider to have been hal- 
lowed by their footsteps. Sconied as tJiey are by e^-ery 
other class and excluded from all reputable commu- 
nion with their fellow-men, they are reduced to the 
necessity of wandei’ing about as vagabonds whom it is 
held an abomination to relieve and meritorious to 
spurn. Should the bitterest privations overtake them, 
they are left unpitied to linger out the agonies of a 
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hopeless existence, or to resort to those desperate 
inodes of obtaining their daily bread which render 
them still more odious among the communities by 
whom they are denied the natural privileges of social 
beings. Thus abandoned, and smarting under the 
stigma of unmerited degradation, they frec^uently re- 
pair to the jungles, where they conceal themselves 
from the sight of those who behold them with such 
indignity, and live in a state of moral desuetude, 
prowling savagely for human prej'^, like the beasts of 
the forest. 

Their hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand is against them. They often have recourse to 
dacoity, that system of lawless plunder which is carried 
to excess in India ; and when this is the case, they 
naturally become desperate and ferocious robbers. Is 
tills to be wondered at ? Can we lie surprised if in 
their social position they should hold it a law of equity 
to wage a war of general extermination ? Is there 
not much to be said in extenuation of poor wretches 
driven, as they are, to the hopelessness of desperation ? 
They sometimes, it is true, wreak a tenible retalia- 
tion upon their oppressors, and think themselves 
justified in doing so. Will it be matter of wonder 
that the crushed adder should turn and sting ? But 
although they occasionally commit acts of great predal 
enormity, they nevertheless more commonly submit 
to dreadful privations with the gi-eatest fortitude, fre- 
quently skulking from the jungles, where they liave 
lived upon the fruits of the forest until these have 
ceased to supply the cravings of natui-e, and seeking 
the banks of the Ganges, when, under the cover oi' 
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nighty and with no eye but that of the casual passen- 
ger to behold them^ they have been known to drag 
on shore human carcasses that were floating down 
the stream, and, like the hungiy vulture, satisfy the 
longings of a morbid appetite upon this unnatural 
provision, while in a state of the most disgusting 
decomposition. 

It is indeed shocking to think that such horrors are 
to be witnessed in a highly civilized country, the 
people of which are often eminent for their mildness 
and humanity. But revolting as is the very contem- 
plation of such a humiliating fact, it wiU nevertheless 
appear that this description of cannibalism is not 
confined to the poor despised paiiah. 

I will go a step further," says Mr. Moore, “ and 
say that not only do Hindoos, even Brahmins, eat flesh, 
but that at least one sect eat human flesh. I know 
only of one sect, and that I believe few in number, 
who do this, but there may, for aught I can say, be 
others, and more numerous. They do not, I con- 
clude, (in our temtory assuredly not,) kill human sub- 
jects to eat, but they do eat such as they find in or 
near the Ganges, and perhaps other rivers. The name 
of the sect I allude to is, I think, Paramahansa, as I 
have commonly heard it named ; and I have received 
authentic infomiation of individuals of this sect being 
not very unusually seen about Benares, floating dovm 
the river upon a human body, and feeding on it. 
Nor is this a low despicable tribe, but, on the con- 
trary, esteemed, by themselves at any rate, a very 
high one. Whether this exaltation be legitimate or 
assumed by individuals, in consequence of penance or 
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holy and sanctified acts, I am not prepared to state 
but I believe the latter, as I have knoivn other in- 
stances where individuals of different sects, by per- 
severing in extraordinary piety or penance, have been 
deemed in a state incapable of sin. The holiness of 
the actor sanctified the act, be it what it may ; or, as 
we say, •' to the pure all things are pure.’ But I never 
heard of these voluptuous saints carrjnng their devo- 
tion or impudence to the disgusting extravagance under 
om’ consideration. They are still much respected ; 
more, however, under all their shapes by women than 
by men. 

“ I will finish my notice of the Paramahansa by ob- 
serving that my information stated, that the human 
brain is judged by these epicurean cannibals as the 
most delicious morsel of their unsocial banquet.” 

In the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in an 
account by Major Mackenzie of the Jain.s, — a ‘sect 
remarkable for their humanity, and it is against 
the express law of their religion to put any animal 
to death — there is the following remarkable pas- 
sage, refeiTing to the Buddhists, who also consider it 
a deadly sin to take away animal life. It would 
lead to the inference that these latter are likewise 
cannibals. The Jains generally account modestly 
for all their tenets, and conduct themselves with pro- 
priety j and never assert that their bodies are eternal 
and that there is no God. Nor do they, like the 
Buddhists, say after death there is no pain in tlio 
flesh nor feeling ; since it feels not pain nor death, what 

* Miscellaneous notice of the Brahmins and Hindoos. Vide 
Hindoo Pantheon, page 352. 
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haiTO is there in feeding upon it when it is necessary 
to procure health and strength ?” If this passage does 
not go so far as to prove that the Buddliists are can- 
nihalSj it is at least a justification of cannibalism. 

Dr. Leyden^ in his dissertation on the lafiguage and 
literatiue of the Indo-Chinese nationsj* gives an ex- 
traordinary account of anthropophagy practised in the 
island of Sumatra^ where the people in general are 
by no means uncivilized. 

When a man becomes infinn and weary of the 
worldj he is said to in^dte liis own ehildi'en to eat 
liim. In the season when salt and limes are cheapestj 
he ascends a tree round which his offspring and friends 
assemble ; and^ shaking the tree^ thej join in a dirge^ 
the bmihen of which is this : — the season is come, 
the fioiit is ripe, and it must descend ! The victnn 
descends, when those who are neai’est and dearest to 
him, deprive him of life, and devom’ his remains in a 
solemn banquet.” 

The landscape between Lucknow and Juanpoor, 
especially near the fonner city, presents at times the 
same artificial appearance as an English park. Upon 
our approach to the latter town, several fine old 
mosques for which it is remarkable, rose sublimely in 
the distance, affording an agi’eeable relief to the un- 
varying aspect of the suiTounding scenerj’’. As we 
approached the bridge they opened in full ^^ew before 
us, and forced from us an exclamation of involuntary 
admiration. The Atoulah kau Musjid is one of the 
most highly finished structures of its kind in Hin- 
dostan. It is only second in magnificence and in the 
* Vide ninth volume of the Asiatic Hesearches. 
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costliness of its materials to the celebrated Taje 
Mahal. And when we remember that it was built 
full two hundred years before, the expenditure may 
be considered as falling little short of that laid out 
upon the more gorgeous structure. 

The Atoulah kau Musjid is said to have cost se- 
venty lacs of rupees, or upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds ,* and the view of this grand edifice 
fully justifies the supposition that the amount of the 
outlay has not been exaggerated. This temple is 
highly venerated by all pious Moslems, who hold it 
only second in reverence to the Prophet’s shrine at 
Mecca. We were admitted into the interior mthout * 
the slightest difficulty ; for, unlike the Turks, the 
Mahomedans in India are generally extremely cour- 
teous to strangers, and express no repulsive hostility 
to Christians. The most gorgeous portion of the in- 
terior is the central aisle, that rises to a great height, 
being divided into several stories, and covered by a 
vast- dome which has a panelled ceiling orirairrented 
with very elaborate decorations.* The basement of 
this aisle represents a square rising to the height of 
about twenty feet, when the angles are intersected, 
their number being thereby increased to eight. Here 
is the termination of the first story, round which there 
is a gallery divided into recesses, and adorned with 
the most exquisite tracery. At the termination of 
the second story, where there is also a gallery simi- 
larly decorated, the angles are again intersected and 
increased to sixteen ; each story thus gi'aduating 
towards circularity until the angles fade before the 

* See frontispiece. 
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eye in the altitude^ leaving a jierfect circle^ the ivhole 
terminating in a dome of great extent^ and magnifi- 
cently ornamented. The doorways at the base, of 
which there are nine, and the cornices above them, 
are covered with a profusion of minute but admirable 
architectural embellishments ; the floor is beautifully 
paved with a fine smooth stone almost as closely 
grained as marble, and much more durable. It has 
resisted the wear of fom' centuries without exhibiting 
the least roughness of surface. 

The entrance to this fine mosque is very striking. 
The external doorway is flanked by two square masses 
of stone-work which rise, on either side, to the height 
of at least eighty feet. These buttresses are united 
by a wall traversing the top of the arch, and sur- 
mounted by a parapet enclosing a spacious terrace. 
The arch of the entrance is sunk several feet beneath 
the external surface of the stone buttresses, which 
are embellished at intervals with a rich tracery, in 
bold relief. The centre of the arch extends as high 
as the base of the transverse wall, and tlie spandrels 
are covered with different derfces, skilfully wrought 
in the solid marble with which they are cased. The 
stone of which this sacred edifice is built is of so finn 
a texture and of so durable a quality, that tlie angles 
of the various caridngs are just as sharp as the first 
moment they were finished. This mosque has no 
minaz’ets, and therefore differs, though in no other re- 
spect, from the generality of Hlahomedan temples. Tlic 
teiTace over the entrance is the spot whence the priest 
announces the hour of prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WHITE ANTS. BENAEES. INFANTICIDE. 

During our stay at Juanpoor^ we were so annoyed 
by white ants^ that we Avere glad to escape from 
this intolerable nuisance and proceed on our way to 
Benares, These extraordinaiy insects are one of the 
gi’eatest marvels in natoal history. They are the 
most destructive creatures of their size in the uniA^’erse, 
Nothing but stone or metal can resist their powers of 
devastation. They will pass through a Avhole shelf of 
books in an incredibly short space of time. In a 
single night they Avill make their Avay into a strong 
Avooden trunks and rain everything it contains, I 
have known them perforate a thick stake of at least 
ten inches in diameter, leaving nothing but the bark 
entire, so that Avhat appeared strong enough to support 
a large building, crumbled at the touch like a piece of 
tinder. They abound more or less in every part of 
India, though they prefer a soil AAdiere clay is readily 
to be obtained, as they use vast quantities in the 
construction of their populous habitations. One of 
their cantonments Avill cover a smface of at least 
fifty square yards, and rises sometimes to the height 
of tAventy feet. In particular districts these are so 
numerous, that they appear like small villages in 
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ruins dotting the surface of the plain. These singu- 
lar insects form a community under the goreminent 
of a king and queen. The population is divided into 
three classes. The first class comprises the belligerent 
portion, ■which are always prepared to defend their 
habitations from the assaults of an enemy^ and thej’- 
inflict so sliaip a wound when mtmded upon^ as im- 
mediately' to make the blood copiously flow. The 
second division includes those which perfonn all the 
labours of their communitv; these build their tene- 
ments and repair whatever breaches may be made 
either by foes or accident. The tlurd class consists 
of those tliat propagate. From these they select 
longs and queens which almost immediately emigrate 
and erect new states, that shortly become crowded 
■uitli a busy and destructive population. 

TThen they fix upon an olyect of destruction 
tliey first cover it -^vitli a thin coat of day mois- 
tened bv their own secretions ; imder tliis crust are 
innumerable passages in which they work unseen, 
and ■with the most destructive celerity. Here they 
labour in perfect security until they consume the 
whole material, finally lea'ving notliing but the ar- 
tifldal incrustation ■with which tliey had overspread 
it, and which assumes the exact form of the object 
destroyed. 

Thev cienerally enter the body of a large tree,” 
says an observing traveller, "which has fallen tlirough 
age or has been tliro^wn down by violence, on the side 
next the ground, and eat avray at their leisure vrithin 
the bark, ■without giving themselves the trouble either 
to cover it on the outside or to replace the wood which 
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they have Temoved from mthin, being somehow sev 
sible that there is no necessity for it. These exce 
vated trees have deceived me several times in rur 
ningj for attempting to step two or three feet higl 
I might as well have attempted to step upon a elou^ 
and have come down with such unexpected violenc 
that besides shaking my teeth and bones almost 
dislocation, I have been precipitated head foremo 
among the neighbouring trees and bushes.”* 

Their communities are so numerous that the d 
struction of myriads makes no sensible diminution, ai 
in some ungenial localities, they are such a continr 
nuisance, as to have a considerable influence upon 
man’s social comforts. The queen is incrediblj" pi 
lific and uill produce upwards of eighty thousa 
eggs within twenty-four hours. And what is ( 
traordinary in the civil organization, if I may so si 
of this little commonwealth is, that the king and que 
liave a host of retainers constantly in waiting: 
soon as the latter lays her eggs, they are carried 
different cells, at a ^stance from the state api 
ment, where they are carefully deposited, and w] 
hatched, the new-hom insects are attended with 
most vigilant circumspection, until able to pim 
for themselves and share in the labours of their ei 
mlmitJ^ 

These creatures are so fond of paper that t 
never fail to make great havoc among the hooks 1 
happen to be within their reach. The only pro 
tion from their depredations is a binding of Kr 

* See iMr. Sraeathtnau’s account of the White Ant, ii 
seventy-first volume of the Philosonhical 
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leather, which they will not touch, being repelled by the 
strong odoui’ that escapes from this valuable material. 

After we quitted Juanpoor nothing occun-ed worth 
recording imtil we came in sight of Benares— that 
celebrated city called the splendid, containing the 
most renowned seminaries of Hindoo learning to be 
found in Hindostan, a more detailed account of which 
will be found in the first volume of this work. As 
we approached the city we were induced to moor our 
budgerow and land, in order that we might witness 
the Churrack Pooja — one of those revolting inflictions 
which some particular orders of devotees undergo, to- 
gether with such unhappy Hindoos as have had the 
misfortune to lose their caste ; the former to enhance 
their claims to a blessed immortality, the latter to 
recover that temporal superiority over a large portion 
of their fellow beings which the well knomi distinc- 
tion of caste confers. A man frequently loses his 
caste by circumstances over which he can have no 
control, such as the casual contact of a pariah whom 
he might not have known to be within his vicinity, 
or eating out of a polluted vessel, though not at the 
time aware of its pollution. 

I once happened to be present when a sepoy, of 
high caste, falling down in a lit, the military surgeon 
ordered one of the pariah attendants of the regimental 
hospital to throw some water over him, in consequence 
of which none of his class would associate with him, 
and he was considered to have foifeited the privileges 
of clanship. The result was, that as soon as the after- 
noon's parade was over, he put the muzzle of his 
musket to his head and blew out his brains, Al- 
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tlioughj liowevor, the distinction upon wliich the 
Hindoo so Jiighly prides liiniscif is often finis ensilj' 
forfeited, it is not to he regained hut liy undergoing 
either severe mortification or some tcrril)lo infliction, 
vhicli happened to lie tlic case in the instance I am 
about to record. 

On landing ivo found a large concourse of people 
assembled, and fonning a circle of about twenty yards 
in diameter, in the centre of v.-hich was a strong pole 
fixed upright in the ground. On the top of this 
pole a transverse bamboo, sufficiently strong to sus- 
tain the weight of a man, was attached to a move- 
able pivot, so that it could be swung cither vertically 
or circularly as occasion might require. The insertion 
of the transverse bamboo was about one-third part 
from the end, leaving two-thirds on the other side, 
to which was attached a cord that reached the gi-ound. 
At the extremity of the shorter diHsion was a pullj' 
from which a strong cord depended about the size of 
a man's middle finger, having two ends, to which 
were affixed a pair of briglit steel hooks. Both the 
vertical and cross poles were of bamboo, which is 
extremely tough and difficiUt to break. When the 
apparatus was prepared, a Brahmin, who is usually the 
functionary on these occasions, advanced to the centre 
of the area, and haHng anointed the points of the 
hooks with a small portion of ghee, from a sacred 
vessel especially set apart for this holy puiqiose, he 
beckoned to the person about to undergo this tiying 
ordeal. The penitentiary was a handsome man, in 
the full wgour of manhood, and had lost his caste by 
eating interdicted food during a voyage from Calcutta 
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to Chinaj whither he had gone as servant to tlie cap- 
tain of the ship. 

On percei^^ng the Brahmin’s signal, he advanced 
without the slightest indication of alarm> but rather 
with an expression of joy on his countenance, at 
the idea of being restored to that position among 
the members of his oum peculiar caste, which he 
had unhappily forfeited. He was stripped to the 
loins, having nothing on but the cummerbund and 
a pair of white linen trowsers which reached about 
halfway down his thigh. He was a muscular man 
and rather tail; — he came forward with a hmr 
step. Upon reaching the place of expiation, he knelt 
dorni under the cord to which the two bright hooks 
were attached. Gently raising his hands, and clasp- 
ing them together in a posture of devotion, he con- 
tinued for a few moments silent, then suddenly ele- 
vating his head, declared himself ready to undergo 
the penance that should release him from the stains 
of his recent pollution. The moment Iris assent 
was announced, a burst of acclamation was heard 
from the smToimding multitude. The officiating Brah- 
min then took the hooks, and with a dexterity that 
showed" he was no novice in his sacred vocation, 
slipped them imder the dorsal muscles just beneath 
the shoulders. This operation was so instantaneously 
and so adroitly managed, that scarcely a drop of 
blood followed. Not a muscle of the man’s coun- 
tenance stirred : all his features seemed stiffened into 
an expression of resolved endurance which imparted a 
sort of sublime sternness to every lineament. Not 
even the slightest quiver of his lip was perceptible. 
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and his eye glistened with thi'illing lustre as lie 
raised his head after the hooks had been fixed. His 
resolution was as painful ns it was astonisliing. At 
a certain signal from the presiding functionary, he 
started from his recumbent posture and stood witli 
his head erect, calmly awaiting the consummation of 
his dreadful penalty. After a short interval he was 
suddenly raised into the air and smmg round with 
the most frightful velocity by a number of half frantic 
Hindoos who had stationed themselves for this pur- 
pose at the other extremity of the transverse pole. 
They ran round the area at their utmost speed, 
yelling and screaming, while their cries were ren- 
dered still more discordant by a deafening accom- 
paniment of tomtoms, tobrics, kiutauls, and other in- 
struments so familiar to Indian devotees, and which 
are indispensable on these and similar solemn occa- 
sions, producing anything rather than " a concord of 
sweet sounds.” 

The velocity udth which the poor man was 
sivung round prevented any one from accurately ob- 
seindng his countenance, though, during one or two 
pauses made by his tonnentors, who became shortly 
fatigued with the violence of their exertions, there 
was no ■\dsible expression of suffering. Had he utter- 
ed a cry, it would at once have neutralized the effect 
of the penance, though I do not think it could have 
been heard through the din by which this teivible ce- 
remonial was accompanied. The ministering brahmins, 
however, are said to have a perception of sound so 
acute on these occasions, that the slightest cry of the 
victim never escapes their ear. 
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After this barbarous ceremony had continued for 
about twenty minutes^ the man was let down, the hooks 
extracted from his back, and lie really seemed little 
or nothing the worse for the torture he must have un- 
dergone. He walked steadily forward amid the accla- 
mations of the surrounding multitude, and followed 
hy his friends, who earnestly offered him their congra- 
tulations on the recovery of his caste. 

Accidents of a veiy serious natiu'e have been occa- 
sionally Icnoum to happen during the infliction of these 
fearful penances, though such occurrences are, I be- 
lieve, rare, Should the cord chance to break, the sus- 
pended person is propelled forward under the influence 
of such a powerful impulse, that he is invariabl}’’ killed 
on the spot, When this occurs, it is imputed to tlie 
magnitude of his sins, and he is immediately cast 
upon the funeral-pile, neither pitied nor lamented. I 
have heard a circumstance related by a person once 
present at the ceremony of the ChuiTack Pooja when 
the muscles of the back gave way, the penitent being 
of considerable bulk, and on his being immediately 
lowered, the mischief was so extensive, that the 
wretched man died soon after he was released from 
the hooks. These things are really too dreadful to be 
permitted in a civilised country ; but in India custom 
is a positive and indeed a paramount law, and is 
therefore implicitly followed. " Immemorial custom," 
sa3’s their imaginary lawgiver, ” is transeendant 
law, approved in the sacred scripture and in the 
codes of divine legislators; let eveiy man, there- 
fore, of the three principal classes who has a due 
reverence for the supreme Spirit which dwells in 
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him, diligently and constantly observe innucinoriul 
custom.” * 

On landing at Benares wc passed a ruined bridge 
over the Beninr, one of the river.s from ndiich the 
city talcos its present name, and pitched our tents 
near the Bcrnar pagoda, situated ujuin the hanks ol 
that beautiful stream. From hence the view of Be- 
nares, looking up the Ganges, exactly realizes the in- 
teresting description given of it Ity the gi'eat Alml 
Fnzil. " Baranasscy," says this remarkable man, in 
the third volume of his history, “ commonly called 
Benares, is a large city situated between two rivers, 
the Bemar and the As.sey; in ancient books it is 
called Kassey the splendid. It is in the fonn of a 
bow, and the river Ganges resembles the bowstring.” 
The truth of this latter part of the description will 
be at once verified by a reference to the accompany- 
ing view of it, taken from the bank of the river near 
the Bemar pagoda. 

This latter structure has not much to recommend 
it to the notice of travellers, except its picturcsrpie 
position on tiie bank of the river. It fails far sliort 
of the splendour of many similar sanctuaries of Hin- 
doo devotion ; it is, however, an agreeable object, and 
there is an air of simple antiquity about it which re- 
deems its less attractive features. We had pitched 
our tents so near it as to be considerably incom- 
moded by the swaims of devotees who frequented it 
\rith a most boisterous piety at so early an hour as 
gi-eatly to intennipt our repose; and the situation, 
moreover, being exposed to the full action of tlie sun, 

* Institutes of Menu, chap. i. sect. 108. 
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"“vAve were soon glad to change our quarters for a lo- 
^ cality more agreeable, at least, if not more conve- 
nient : we therefore struck om’ tents, crossed the river, 
and pitched them opposite to Aunmgzebe’s mosque, 
of which a detailed account has been given in a for- 
mer portion of this work. 

In the neighbourhood of this populous city, one of 
the gi'eatest idctories has been achieved over a most 
barbarous superstition recorded in the histoiy of man- 
kind, It was here that Mi*. Duncan first severed the 
root of an evil which had spread ndth the most devas- 
tating influence over several extensive and populous 
districts; it was here that the savage custom of in- 
fanticide, once so prevalent among a limited, indeed, 
but very influential portion of the Hindoo population, 
was finally extinguished, and our benevolent coun- 
ti-yman became the saviour of thousands of infants, 
who have groivn up to bless his name and to show 
the triumph of a moral administration over the bar- 
barous rites of superstition and the eivors of pre- 
judice. 

The people among whom this honible custom origi- 
nally prevailed, and among ivhom it even now exists, 
though practised to a comparatively trifling extent, 
are Rajpoots, who, from the difficulty of providing 
proper matches for their female chUdren, immolate 
them upon the altar of a fierce and revolting pride, 

A Rajpoot never bestows his daughter unless upon one 
who is not merely her equal in rank, but is likewise 
able to maintain for her that social superiority which 
the parent conceives her bom to claim ; and the hoi*- 
rors of degradation of any kind are so gi*eat among 
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this liaughtj’- race as to rend asunder, not only the 
common ties of humanit}’’, hut the links of natural af- 
fection. Before hlr. Duncan ivas ap23ointed resident 
at Benares, now nearly fifty years ago, infanticide 
jirevailed to a deplorable extent among certain Raj- 
poot trilies residing in this extensive district; and 
every effort hitherto made by the British government 
to check a long-established and widely-sjireadir.g 
ertl had entirely failed : the vigilance of the magis- 
tracy was baffled, and these murders were con- 
stantl}'- taking place in defiance of the ties of jiater- 
nity and the highest obligations of natiwe. Bj'' inde- 
fatigable assiduity, by conciliating the prejudices of 
a haughty and powerful peo^ile, and by adopting the 
most energetic measm'es, Mr, Duncan eventually suc- 
ceeded in gi’eatly diminishing, though not in com- 
pletely eradicating, this evil in the f>rovince over 
which he presided. The moment the extent of his 
success became known, his benevolent example was 
followed by others in different jiarts of tlie country, 
with more opposition, indeed, and not certainly for 
the moment with equally signal success. Colonel 
W alker, then political resident at Broach, succeeded 
in a great measure in su^ipressing this unnatural 
practice through a large extent of temtory. The diffi- 
culties which he encountered in realizing his laudable 
efforts to exterminate so odious a custom from among 
an influential and enlightened community, are scarcely 
to be conceived ; nevertheless those efforts were even- 
tually crowned with success. The Jarejahs, a tribe 
among whom infanticide was practised to a dreadful 
extent, account for its origin as follows. 
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They relate that a certain powerful Eajah of their 
caste, who had a daughter of singular beauty and ac- 
complishments, desh-ed his rajgur, or family Brahmin, 
to affiance her to a prince of deserf and rank equal to 
her own. The rajgm' travelled over many coimtries 
without discovering a chief who possessed the requisite 
qualities ; for where he found wealth and power com- 
bined, personal accomplishments and viiiue were defec- 
tive; and, in like manner, when the advantages of 
the mind and body were united, those of fortune and 
rank were wanting. The rajgm- retm-ned, and re- 
ported to the prince that his mission had not proved 
successful. This intelligence gave the Rajah much 
concern, as the Hindoos reckon it to be the first duty 
of parents to provide suitable husbands for tlieir 
daughters, and it is reproachful that tliey should pass 
the age of puberfy without haring been affianced 
and be under the necessity of li-vring in a state of ce- 
libacy. The Prince rejected and strongly reprobated 
every match for his daughter which he conceived 
inferior to her high rank and perfections. In this 
dilemma, he consulted his rajgur, and the Brahmin 
advised him to avoid the censure and disgi-ace which 
would attend the princess's remaining unmarried by 
haring recourse to the desperate expedient of putting 
her to death. The father was at first deaf to the 
proposal, and remonstrated against the murder of a 
woman, which, enormous as it is represented in the 
Sastra,* would be aggi-avated when committed on his 
own offspring. The rajgur at length removed the 
Rajah’s scruples by consenting to load himself with 
* One of tile sacred books of the Hindoos. 
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the guiltj and to become in his o^ra person responsible 
for all the consequences of the sin. The princess ■was 
accordingly put to deaths and female infanticide was 
from that time practised among the Jarejahs.* 

Whether this be really the origin of female infan- 
ticide or notj it is certain that the moti'v'e for its 
practice among the Rajpoots is the same — the difficulty 
of finding suitable matches for their daughters. But, 
it may natm'ally be asked, why not allow them to 
live unmanied ? Because among the Hindoos celibacy 
is considered a family disgi-ace, and so universal is 
this feeling, that there is scai’cely to be found an un- 
manied female of high caste throughout the whole 
extent of the Indian peninsula. Children are affianced 
to each other in their infancy, when not more than 
three or four years old, and girls at that tender age 
are frequently betrothed to very old men, when the 
match is considered advantageous; so that an old 
maid is as rare in Hindostan as common in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Moor, the ingenious author of the Hindoo 
Pantheon, tells a story sufficiently amusing, and at the 
same time strongly corroborative of the fact stated. 

" Nana Pimavese, prime minister of the Mahratta 
empire — the Pitt of India — lost his wife in 1796, 
when he was rather an old man, and as he was infirm 
withal, it was not expedient that he should marry, as 
is usual, a mere infant, and his brahminical brethren 
sought far and near, and for a long time sought in 
vain, for an unmanned maniageable Brahminee of a 

* See Report from Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander IValker, 
dated Baroda, 15th March 1808, of the measures pursued by 
him for the suppression of infanticide in Kathy war or Guzerat. 
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respectable family. At length one was found remote 
from the metropolis^ at Kolapore, near Goa^ and he 
married her. So little, however, was this success cal- 
culated upon, that a reason was expected and given 
for it. It appeared that this lady in her infancy had 
been afflicted with some personal debility that had 
prevented her early betrothment; this had suddenly 
been removed about the time of Nana’s predicament, 
and he was thus deemed fortunate in finding a damsel 
under such suitable circumstances.” 

It may seem extraordinary to Europeans, who have 
been accustomed to hear of the extreme reluctance 
which the Hindoos feel to destroy, animal life, that 
there should exist among them such savage customs 
as an intimate acquaintance with their histor}’- and 
social habits ndH certainly unfold ; for, although their 
moral and ciwl code, contained in the Institutes of 
Menu, exhibits in general a system of rigid morahtj’-, 
corporeal forbearance, and an absence of everything 
like Draconic severity, except in cases of extreme 
guilt — nevertheless, there is perhaps no country in 
the world equally civilized where so many sangui- 
nary practices prevail. This is a problem very diffi- 
cult to solve, except we admit the general solution, 
which after all is probably the right one, that every 
faculty of the mind and natural prejudice of tlie heart 
yields to the force of custom, which reconciles us to 
the gi'eatest moral contrarieties. 

Infanticide, however, is not confined to Hindostan : 
it is practised among the modem Chinese, and a re- 
ference to Bryant's Analysis of Ancient IMythology 
null show how extensively human sacrifice prevailed 
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among the ancient Greeks and Romans at a time 
when they were looked upon as the most civilized 
people upon earth. It was a well-known decree of the 
Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, whose code was consi- 
dered merciful compared rvith the bloody institutes 
of Draco, that all children bom with any deformity 
should be destroyed. Even the Jews, in the early 
period of their history, forced their children to pass 
through the fire of Moloch, thus presenting a most 
horrible sacrifice to the brazen god of the Ammonites. 
When children were olfered to this sanguinary deity, 
his statue was heated red-hot, and the rvretched victims 
were placed within its gigantic arms, where they were 
almost instantly consmned. 

“ Such,” says Bryant, " was the Kronos of the 
Greeks and the Moloch of the Phoenicians, and nothing 
can appear more shocking than the sacrifices of the 
Tyrians and Carthaginians which they performed to 
this idol ; in all emergencies of state, and times of ge- 
neral calamity, they devoted what was most necessary 
and valuable to them for an offering to the gods, and 
particularly to Moloch. But, besides these undeter- 
mined times of bloodshed, they had particular and 
prescribed -seasons every year, when children were 
chosen out of the noble and reputable families, as has 
been before mentioned. If a person had an infant 
child it was the more liable to be put to deatli, as 
being more acceptable to the deity and more effica- 
cious to the general good. Those who were sacrificed 
to Kronos were throrni into the arms of a brazen idol 
which stood in the midst of a large fire and was red 
with heat ; the arms of it were stretched out and the 
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hands turned upward, as it were, to receive them, yet 
sloping do\vnwards, so that they dropped from thence 
into a glovriing fmaiace. To other gods they were 
otherwise slaughtered, and, as it is implied, by the 
very hands of their parents. What can he more 
horrid to the imagination than to suppose a father 
leading the dearest of his sons to such an infernal 
shrine ? or a mother the most engaging and affectionate 
of her daughters, just rising to maturity, to be slaugh- 
tered at the altar of Ashtaroth and Baal ? Such was 
their blind zeal, that this was continually practised, 
and so much of natural affection still left imextin- 
guished as to render the scene ten times more shock- 
ing from the tendermess which they seemed to express. 
They embraced their children with great fondness, en- 
couraged them in the gentlest terms, that they might 
not be appalled at the sight of the hellish process, and 
exlrorted them to submit with cheerfulness to this 
fearful operation; if there was any appearance of a 
tear rising or a cry rmawares escaping, the mother- 
smothered it with kisses, that there might not be any 
show of backwardness or constraint, but the whole be 
a freewill offering. These cr-uel endearments over, 
they stabbed them to the heart, or othernise opened 
the sluices of life, and with the blood, warm as it ran, 
besmeared the altar and the grim risage of their idol. 
These were the customs which the Israelites learned 
from the people of Canaan, and for which tliey were 
upbraided by the psalmist: They did not destroy 
the natrons concerning whom the Lord commanded 
them, but rvere mingled among the heathen and 
lear-ned their works. Yea, they sacrificed their sons 
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and their daii^litors unto devils and shed innocent 
bloodj even the blood of their sons and of their 
daughters^ Avhoin they sacrificed unto the idols of 
Canaan, and the land was polluted with blood."’ 

Infanticide is to this day practised among some of 
the ruder tribes of America, in Now South M^'nles 
and in the South-sea islands, and wherever this prac- 
tice prevails, female children arc the general victims ; 
yet it must be confessed that among the more savage 
races who destroy their children it commonl}’’ arises 
from a better principle than that which actvmtes the 
more civilized. The fonner almost invariably resort 
to this barbarous custom from a feeling of humanity, 
in order to remove their female oflspring from the 
miseries of a destitute existence ; for among all sa- 
vage or semi-barbarous conmnimiies the ivomcn arc 
so emphatically the dnidges of the men, that their 
lives are an absolute burden to them. Even in their 
adolescent yeai's, when free from the slavery to which 
in their puberty they are hopelessly condemned, they 
have still only the sad prosiicct of UTetchedness be- 
fore them ; and, so fully alive are mothers to the 
■baiTenness of their children’s joys, that they have been 
frequently known to destroy them in order to secure 
them from the hardships which they themselves un- 
dergo. But they never destroy their male offspring, 
kno^ving that these inherit the chances of a far more 
endurable condition. The Hindoo, however, has a 
much less rational excuse, as he puts his daughter 
to death merely to evade the penalties of an imaginary 
degradation. 

It is said that among the Rajpoots the child was 
s 3 
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ahvays destroyed as soon as it was bom either bv 
the mother or the nurse; sometimes by opium, some- 
times by stratagem; but it appears that since the 
practice iias fallen into desuetude, through the hu- 
mane endeavours of Mr. Duncan and of those active 
functionaries who so shortly after followed his meri- 
torious example, ■ thousands of mothers have rejoiced, 
with a glowing gratitude, to see their daughters grow- 
ing up aroimd tlicm in the native loveliness of inno- 
cence and jmuth. I can well imagine the anxious 
mother now looking on her blooming offspring with 
all the rapture of an alfection enhanced hy the re- 
membrance of that horrid law of custom which would 
once have deprived her of so interesting a pledge of 
conjugal love, and exclaiming in the words of one of 
her own native poets — 


" Lost in the silvery beam so soft and fair, 

No eye can trace her as she moves along ; 

TJie winds wliicli fan her, heavenly fragrance bear, 
And trace her footsteps in the virgin throng." * 


I believe a case of infanticide is notv seldom or 
never heard of, though within the last half century 
many thousand victims were yearly sacrificed to an 
arrogant and inlmman prejudice. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive the indifference with which mothers 
are said by those who have desenbed the fact, to hau- 
put their new-born babes to death an mo itrs 
too who, on other occasions, when tbew maternal 
Jnve cxljibited the most tender 

feelings were aroused, nave cxjj 

. f- ’’“"J 

Hindoos. 
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and she was commanded by her mother to direct 
her affianced husband to the fatal mess. The girl 
hoiTor-struck at the idea of being made the in- 
strument of destroying one whom she tenderly loved, 
directed him to another share that had been set apart 
for the father, who eat of the poisoned dish and pe- 
rished. Thus the mfe became a widow, and was 
obliged to undergo the penalty of all Brahmins’ widows 
by expiating her crime upon the funeral pile, while 
the young couple mairied and were happy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BHOTAS GUB. — A SHEEP-EATEB. 

On quitting Benares, which we did after a halt of 
a few days, we directed our steps to Rhotas Gur, one 
of the most romantic spots south of the Himalaya 
mountains. At a village, about eighteen miles from 
Benares, where we halted for the day, we were visited 
by a gaunt, grim-looking Hindoo, of some celebrity in 
the neighbom'hood, which he had acquired, as well as 
the admiration of his caste, by his capability of de- 
vouring a sheep at a single meal. He was a tall, 
bony person, somewhat past the prime of life, with 
a thin, wiry frame, and a countenance of the most 
imperturbable equanimity, though as ugly as a sheep- 
eater might be expected to be. He was of the Sudra 
caste, and his companions seemed to entertain a high 
idea of his singular accomplishment as a most vora- 
cious eater.. He offered, for a few rupees, to devour 
an entire sheep, if we would pay for the animal as well 
as for the different accessories of the meal. There 
was something so extraordinary in the proposal that 
we readily acquiesced. We accordingly prepared to 
witness this marvellous feat of manducation, by pur- 
chasing the largest sheep'" we could find, which 

* Sheep in India are generally very small and lean. 
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weighed;, when 23repared for cooking, just thirtv-two 
pounds. We pitrcliased it for one rupee, or about 
twentjj^-two pence. 

All being now ready, the carnivorous Sudra com- 
menced his extraordinary feast. Having cut oft’ tlie 
sheep’s head with a single stroke of his sabre and 
jointed the body in due form, -he separated all the 
meat from the bones, the whole quantity to be de- 
voured amounting to about twenty pounds. This 
meat he minced very fine, fonning it into balls about 
the size of a small fowl’s egg, first mixing witli it 
plenty of spice and cuny powder. As soon as the 
whole was prepared, he fried some of the balls over a 
fire, which he had previousl}’- kindled at the root of a 
tree, eating and fi^^ung till the wliole were consumed. 
At intervals he washed dovm the meat with copious 
potations of ghee, which is sometimes so rancid as to 
be quite disgusting ; and this liappened to bo tlie case 
now. After his prodigious meal, the perfonner was 
certainly far less active than he had previously been. 
His meagre body had acquired a considerable degree 
of rotundity, and although he declared that he felt 
not the slightest inconvenience, it was ewdent that 
he had taken as much ns he could hold, and more 
tlian was agreeable. He acknowledged that he could 
not manage to eat a sliecp at a meal more than twice 
in one week, and that this was oftener tlian he should 
like to do it. 

Extraordinary as such an appetite may appear, it 
is very much less so than that act of camivorovis 
barbarity, mentioned by Colonel Mackenzie in the 
Transactions of the Eoynl Asiatic Society, whore a 
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man is described as devouring a sheep alive, and a 
series of lithographic illustrations accompanies the de- 
scription, representing, with a disgusting minuteness 
of detail, every part of the revolting process. 

Although the most rigid Hindoos profess that in 
their sacred book, they are prohibited from destroy- 
ing animal life, yet many even of those restrict tliis 
prohibition to tame, and especially to what we call do- 
mestic animals, assuming the privilege of killing such 
as are wild. Few of them, however, are so con- 
scientiously punctilious as not to slaughter a sheep or 
a goat when oppressed by the calls of a sharp appetite, 
nor do they hesitate on such emergencies to quote 
some gloss on their sacred scriptm’es as an authority 
for the practice under circumstances of necessity. 
They find il no very difficult matter to make inclina- 
tion and necessity co-ordinate in their code of moral 
obligation. 

It is indeed certain that in the Institutes of 
Menu, which contain the whole formula of Hindoo 
duties, both civil and religious, the killing of animals 
is, with some limitations, allowed even to Brahmins ; 
and I believe it is only those of the Jain and Bud- 
dhist sects who abstain from this practice altogether. 
The following is an extract to this purport from that 
celebrated formulary. Beasts and birds of excellent 
sort may be slain by Brahmins for sacrifice, or for 
the sustenance of those whom they are bound to 
support,” Thus it is clear that they are permitted 
to slay for sustenance as well as for sacrifice. It is 
a common eiTor that Hindoos may not eat flesh or 
destroy life ; but the prohibition is particular not 
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general. There are^ nevertheless, an immense niunher 
of prohibited meats from which they abstain witli 
Ecmpulous particularity. 

So ligid are the Jains in observing the mere 
textual precept which prohibits killing, that they 
have establislied lazai'ettos for the security of vermin 
of all kinds, and even of noxious reptiles, to whose 
wants they attend with the most patient attention, 
and would rather sutler death themselves than press 
their finger even upon a musquito. It must be 
confessed that in geneml the mejubers of tliis sect 
are remarkable for their mildness and humanity. 
Whatever may be the silly qualities of some of their 
superstitions, they are more than countervailed by 
traits of the noblest kind, whicli are by no means 
discovered to abound among the mass of the Hindo 
population. 

On tlie third day after quitting Benares wo crossed 
the bridge at blow, near Bidzee Gur, and ascended 
the hill. On reaching the fort in which tlie rebel 
Cheit Singh had deposited his treasures in 17S1, we 
found it in a state of great dilapidation. This me- 
morable fortification is erected upon a table-land of 
some extent, considerably elevated above the level of 
the plain, and inaccessible on all sides but one, wliere 
tlie ascent is extremely tedious. The circumference 
of the summit, which is protected by a strongly forti- 
fied wall, is about two miles; the ground which it 
encloses is abundantly supplied with water and well 
cultivated. We were surjirised, on observing the 
strength of the place and the difficulty of approach, 
that it should have so easily yielded to the assault 
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of the British troops in 1781 ; but feor and a bad cause 
seldom find security even behind walls and bulwarks. 

On descending the liillj we proceeded to the Eckpouah 
ghautj* through an agreeable wood that tenninated 
within a mile of it. As the country opened Ijefore us, 
the prospect was veiy striking. Immediately below 
this pass there was a rich dell thickly wooded, and 
ndthin its dark recesses the tiger and other savage 
beasts found an undisturbed sanctuary. A deep and 
rapid nullah foamed beneath, and the dash of its waters 
faintly caught the ear of the traveller above as they 
gurgled through the obstructed passages of the wood. 
On the right were bold precipitous rocks, the scarped 
summits of which seemed an invulnerable link be- 
tween the present and remote time ; on the loft were 
gently undulating hills, the distance tenninating rvith 
the valley, through which the river Soane winds its 
placid com-se. 

At the ghaut we found it difficult for om* horses to 
descend, on account of a lo.ty rock, which was all but 
pei-pendicular and greatly embarrassed our progress. 
We searched for another path, but could find none : 
in spite, therefore, of the precipitous natine of the 
descent, we had no alternative but to attempt it, and 
fortunately, after much toil, succeeded in reaching the 
bottom without accident. 

In this mountain-pass we caught a black monkey, 
and as these creatures are rare, we proposed send- 
ing it to England the first opportunity that might 
offer ; but unfortunately it escaped, through the negli- 

* A ghaut is literally a pass in a mountain, though the word 
is often used for the mountain itself. 

T 
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gence of the person to ivhose care it was intrusted, 
and who probably favoured its escape in order to get 
rid of a troublesome charge, Hanng continually re- 
marked the foot-prints of tigers and other beasts of 
prey as we advanced, though tolerably well prepared 
against an iiruption from such fonnidable enemies, 
we were not without our apprehensions; we, liowever, 
saw nothing to molest us, except fom- large bears, 
which we smprised in the bed of a dry nullah, and 
%vhich were glad to escape from so fonnidable an 
aiTay as om' party presented. 

At some short distance from the Eclcpouab ghaut 
there is a huge, misshapen crag, rising full three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain. Its sides are so 
nearly perpendicular that there is no possibility of 
scaling it. This amorphous mass does not at all ap- 
pear to belong to the spot, but seems as if it Iiad been 
upheaved from the bosom of the earth by some pri- 
meval commlsion of nature. It bears the marks of 
very remote antiquity, and from its liaving so unna- 
tural a location, the native geologists ascribe its posi- 
tion there to the period when, according to their 
cosmogony, the churning of the ocean took place, by 
which there was such a general chslocation of na- 
ture, that rocks were cast upon plains, and vast tracts 
of land, foiTuing islands, flung into the sea. 

In the neighbourliood of Sasseram, where we baited 
for a day, we found many fine subjects for tlio pencil, 
besides the tomb of Sbere Sbab, engmved in our first 
volume. The country round cxliibits some noble 
specimens of oriental architecture, both i\lal)omcclan 
and Hindoo. As we approached Rliotns Gur, the 
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hills presented a great varietj’' of fonn^ with occasion- 
ally a sternness and abruptness of aspect exceed- 
ingly attractive to the eye, though not very inviting 
to the footsteps of the travellei*. Shere Shah ))y a stra- 
tagem obtained possession of the fort of Rhotas from 
the last of a long djmasty of Hindoo princes. Rajah 
Chintamum, whose family had held dominion over 
this part of the peninsula during a numerous succession 
of generations. This fort was considered impregnable 
until it was taken by Shere Shah, who made it a de- 
pository for his treasui'e and the chief residence of 
his family, until his death, when it probably reverted 
to its former possessor, as in the j’ear 1575 it was 
captured from a Hindoo prince, after a severe struggle, 
by the Mogul emperor, Akbar. 

On taking possession of the fort, in a large temple 
in the upper pari of it, Shere Shah found a number 
of rude idols cut in marble, which he ordered to bo 
flung over the neighbouring precipice, whence they 
have never been recovered ; and for that act of sacri- 
legious tyranny his name is to this day execrated by 
all pious Hindoos in the neighbourhood. 

The zemeendar of Akbai'poor, a -sdllage at the foot 
of the hill on which the fori of Rhotas stands, very 
obligingly sent us two or three men to guide us to the 
summit. We had not proceeded far on oiu way, 
which was tedious from the asperity and naironmess 
of the path, when our progress was mteirupted by the 
gateway of a fortified pass, of which there are several 
between the base of the hill and the fort. These gate- 
ways are immensely strong, and from the steepness of 
the ascent oppose a formidable barrier to an approach- 
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ing enemy. It would, indeed, be a matter of no or- 
dinary difficulty to bring artillery to play upon them, 
and they foiTn a defence impregnable to any com- 
mon mode of assault; they have, however, yielded 
to the skill and perseverance of a superior foe. 

On reaching the first gateway, tlie chief guide 
stopped before the portal, and with a significant air of 
ceremony silently unwound his turban ; then, putting 
one end of it into the hand of a companion, and placing 
himself at the other extremity, which he held, the two 
men stood on either side of the doorway, across which 
they drew the turban about tliree feet from the 
ground. Our obsequious guides then told us that it 
was customaiy for travellers to pay toll before enteiing 
the portal, as a propitiatory offeiing to Pollear, the 
protecting deity of pilgrims and travellers, who with- 
out such an oblation might bring us into mischief 
Theii’ logic was conclusive ; therefore, upon the strength 
of an appeal so iiTesistible, we deposited the cus- 
tomaiy tribute in the outstretched palm of the pe- 
titioner, and passed under the gateway into the gorge 
of the mountain. We entered several similar portals 
before we reached the summit, which gave us an ex- 
alted idea of the former possessors of this strong-hold, 
who had displayed great sagacity and skill in for- 
tifying a place so well adapted by nature for the pur- 
pose of affording an ahnost perfect security against in- 
vasion. At length we entered the fort, which is gain- 
ed by a flight of nunding steps through a gateiva}', 
flanked on either hand by a wall of vast thickness 
that abuts each side upon a precipice. This wall 
is built of large masses of a most diurable stone so 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE FOET OF BHOTAS. — A HINDOO FUNERAL. 

The fort of Ehotas, like Bidzee Gur^ stands upon 
the summit of a table hill, but is much more ex- 
tensive, embracing a circumference of many miles, 
witliin which are several Aullages, and a moderately 
nmnerous population. It is everywhere protected by 
a lofty wall of immense tliiekness, except where tlie 
precipice presents a natiual barrier to an invacb'ng 
army. Wherever the mountain upon which the fort 
stands, originally appeared in tlie slightest degi-ee 
accessible, the wall towers above it vith an union 
of massiveness and strength that seems to bid de- 
fiance to every human assault. It however yielded, 
as I have already stated, to the iiresistible valour of 
the Afghan Shere Shah, who conquered the son of tlie 
reno'wned Baber, and father of the still more re- 
nornied Akbar. Shere Shah had the enviable merit 
of taking, vdth inconsiderable loss, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Hindostan. 

Beyond the gateway which leads immediately to 
the piincipal fortification, are several plain but hand- 
some stnictures. There are temples, palaces, gra- 
.naiies, besides \dllages and single liouses. The ba- 
y Humayun. 
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zaars are furnished with everything necessary to 
supply the domestic wants of the people, of whom 
many never descended to the plains. The walls 
and the precipices by which they were surrounded 
being the boundary of their little world, they lived 
in a sort of Utopian simplicity, circumscribed within 
the naiTOw limits of a few miles, beyond which 
they did not seem to have the slightest desire to 
emerge. To such primitive minds the happy valley 
would have been a paradise, though to Kasselas it 
was a prison. In truth, happiness is not a fugitive 
that is to be pursued with breathless impatience 
through a world of pei'plexity and care. It is as 
secure to the indolent cenobite as to the busy wan- 
derer; neither may obtain it, and it may visit the 
hennitage while it shuns the house of concoiu’se. 
They generally know it best who seek it least; 
and certain it is that the little community of this ro- 
mantic hill, if they were not positively happy, ap- 
peared contented, and content is so nearly allied to 
happiness, that they form rather a distinction than a 
difference. 

The prospect around Rhotas Gur, viewed from the 
highest point about a mile south of the gateway, is 
of a traly sublime character ; scarcely anything can 
sm'pass it, except it be the wild and stupendous 
scenery of the Himalaya mountains. Here are pre- 
cipices several hundred feet deep, which it makes the 
brain whirl to look down, and they are so near the 
perpendicular, without a shrub to break the imifor- 
mity of their sheer rocky sides, that, until within a 
short distance from their teimination, there is scarcely 
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footing for any animal beyond the size of a lizard. 
Some of them are clothed with wood nearly to the 
summit; others are hare almost to their base. To- 
wards the bottom^ the sides of the mountain are 
covered with trees of considerable bulk^ and these 
are so infested uuth monkeys as entirely to banish 
silence from her primitive dominion. Their inces- 
sant gabbling^ for clamour and continuance^ can only 
be compared to a disturbed rookery. 

In the old palace which we occupied, we were hap- 
pily beyond the reach of these serenaders, but they 
never failed to hail our appearance upon the battle- 
ments above with peals of their boisterous memment. 
We several times amused ourselves with rolling large 
stones over the precipice, in order to teirify them into 
silence ; but it had quite the contrary effect : for these 
ponderous projectiles boimded dmvnward with tlie 
most fearful impetuosity, crashing amid the trees, 
and causing such consternation among tlie monkeys, 
that their chattering was changed into loud screams 
of terror. We saw them bounding from branch to 
branch in such multitudes, that the whole forest 
seemed alive. We were notrvithstandingwantonenougli 
to continue our perilous pastime for a while at the 
imminent hazard of some of tlieir lives. Tliey, how- 
ever, adroitly avoided the impending destruction, 
and were certainly more alarmed than injured; 
nevertheless, had they been able to expostulate in 
words, they would, I imagine, have cried out with 
the frogs in the fable, "this may be sport to you, 
but it is death to us.” 

From the elevation of tlie hill whence we were 
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amusing om’selveSj the countiy below to the east and 
south was visible for many miles, and nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the prospect. The distant plains 
lay extended before the eye, bounded by the bright 
blue horizon, glowing under the vivid beams of an 
ardent sun, and exliibiting all the varying hues of an 
abundant cultivation. There were several towns and 
villages scattered over the extensive scene, and to a 
supeidicial observer, everything bespoke a happy and 
thriving population. But these appearances in India 
are too often fallacious : for while the country round 
you seems to promise a plentiful harvest to the hus- 
bandman, the ryot, or farmer of the soil, having, from 
the urgency of immediate want, been obliged to mort- 
gage the produce to the more wealthy Zemeendar, has 
nothing to look forward to in the promising abundance 
around him but the pittance to be derived from his 
own labour in aiding to get in the future harvest ; 
thus gathering, in anguish of heart and prostration 
of spirit, the scanty and bitter fruits of a poorly re- 
warded industry. In India, the social condition of 
the husbandman is one of extreme privation and 
pitiable endurance. The taxes upon the produce are 
very heavy, and being moreover levied before there is a 
retmu upon the sale of the crop, the farmer is almost 
invaiiably reduced to the hard necessity of selling it 
as it stands to the Zemeendar, who generally con- 
trives to grind him down to a hard bargain, and 
he has no choice left between acceptance or star- 
vation. Thus he sells the labour of months for little 
or no profit, all but giving it away, in order to meet 
the demands of a prince under whose government he 
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lives, and the rapacity of the Zemeendar through 
whose covetousness he stai-ves. This state of domestic 

miseiy among the tillers of the land in the most pro- 
ductive countiy upon earth, is tlie reason wliy so few 
improvements have been here made in husbandr)*, 
and why there is so much valuable land unappro- 
priated. There is no stimulus given to exertion, no 
encouragement to industry’-, no motive for improve- 
ment. The Zemeendar who takes advantage of the 
irrmiediate necessities of the husbandman, is at no 
expense for tillage, for he buys the crops upon those 
terms wliich distress ever offers to a ready purchaser ; 
so that there really exists no motive to till beyond 
what the mere hope of obtaining the absolute neces- 
saries of life supplies. For these reasons agriculture 
is in a very imperfect state, and likely to continue so 
until there is some encouragement given to predial 
industiy. The agricultiuists in India are precisely' 
in the same state they were centuries ago, nor can 
there be any substantial improvement until there is a 
change in the social system — until, in short, the con- 
dition of those who raise the crops is ameliorated and 
brought nearer to that of those who enjoy the fmits 
of the harvest. So prolific is the soil in this genial cli- 
mate, that it requires very little labour to render it 
productive; yet more than half the country is a wil- 
derness. Thoms and briars usurp the supremacy of 
pulse and grain. The prickly pear scatters its rough 
tenacious arms over vast tracts of tenitory, where 
with little toil a plentiful harvest might !}e gathered 
in. There is no doubt that under an improved condi- 
tion of things, millions of acres, which now lie vra.ste, 
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and over which the golden ear” has never wavedj 
might be made to teem with fruitfulness^ and to bless 
the toil of a miserable and frequently starving popu- 
lation, Famine would never then spread the blight 
of her honible devastation over populous and exten- 
sive districts^ strewing the earth with gastly corpses;, 
and not leaving sufficient of the living to perfonu the 
last offices of humanity to the dead. Thousands of 
carcassesj in every frightful stage of decay^ would not 
then lie uninhumed, scattering pestilence over the 
land which famine had first filled with lamentation, 
and loading every passing breeze with the elements 
of a most summary destruction. These are not cir- 
cumstances of unusual occurrence : I was myself twice 
a witness of such scenes during the period of my resi- 
dence in the East. They were in truth fearfully sad, 
I have seen the roads strewed with the dead and the 
dying. I could make these pages the vehicle of the 
most ajppalling descriptions, but I forbear. To per- 
sons who have resided long in India, those scenes are 
too familiar. Alas ! that such calamities should arise 
from defective legislation, for this is the great second- 
ary cause of the evil. 

During our stay within the fort of Ehotas Gur, a 
funeral took place in a village at some shoii; distance 
from our temporary residence, which we availed our- 
selves of the opportunity of udtnessing; and, as we 
took care not to mix with the procession, there was no 
objection expressed on the part of the relatives of the 
deceased to our being present. The body, as is usual 
on these occasions, was laid upon a charpoy and cover- 
ed with a crimson palampore, over which was strewed 
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a profusion of red flowers. The procession was to- 
lerably niunerous, consisting of the friends and rela- 
tives of the deceased, the latter of whom appeared 
as chief mourners, filling the air with their discor- 
dant lamentations. Nearly the whole village join- 
ed the momnful cavalcade, in order to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the remains of a departed brother. 
Those persons who immediately followed the bier 
made a dismal wailing, which was every now and 
then broken by a sort of shrill choms in praise of 
the virtues of the dead. This kind of funeral elegy 
is always chanted on these solemn occasions, and is 
considered to form a veiy essential part of Hindoo 
obsequies, whether the body be disposed of by cremation 
or sepulture. The dissonance of their loud and elabo- 
rate wailings, mixed with the din of tomtoms, horns, 
and trumpets, defies description. 

HTien the corpse was brought to the spot destined 
for its consumption, two parallel trendies were dug a 
few inches deep and about four feet apart ; these were 
crossed by a trench at either end, the whole space 
for min g a parallelogram about six feet long by four wide, 
each angle being opposite to one of the foui' cardinal 
points. The charpoy was then placed upon tlie ground 
and the body uncovered. It was in a verj^ advanced 
state of decomposition, altliough deatli liad only taken 
place late the preceding night. Upon the forehead 
a mark of caste had been distinctly traced, and the 
mouth was crammed witli betel-nut. The flowers 
were now taken from the coverlet and strewed over 
the body, to weaken the fetid cxlialations which arose 
powerfully from it and must have been intolerable to 
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those who were in its immediate vicinit)’-; still 
they did not seem to be inconvenienced, but calmly 
proceeded with the solemn ceremonial. Within - the 
square which had been fonned, certain mystic rites 
took place to propitiate the spirits supposed to pre- 
side over sepulchres and to have an influence upon 
the happiness or misery of -departed souls. When 
these were completed, the body was borne towards 
the pile, which had been carefully erected on a spot 
preAuously consecrated for tlie occasion by the of- 
ficiating Brahmin. It consisted of large branches of tlie 
mango-tree, well besmeared with ghee, rising about two 
feet and a half from the ground. It was squared with 
great exactness and regularity, forming a compact 
body, and the wood was so skilfully disposed that few 
or no interstices were apparent. 

The corpse was now laid upon tlie pile by four 
pariahs, who alone touch dead bodies in India ; for the 
contact with a corpse is held by all other castes to be 
a pollution from rvhich no one can be purified but by 
undergoing the severest mortifications. It is on such 
occasions only that the poor pariah is tolerated, and 
this because his services are indispensable; though 
even then no rigid Hindoo will approach him so near 
as to run the risk of coming even within the reach 
of his shadow^ The principal momner, who I under- 
stood was father of the deceased, as soon as the 
pariahs had retired, approached with a lighted torch 
in his right hand and a vessel of water on his left 
shoulder. On reaching the sacred platform on which 
were deposited the remains of an only son, he turned 
his back towards it, applied the torch to the com- 
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bustibles underneath, his eyes tlie ivJjUe feted 
towards heaven, dropped the vessel of water on the 
ground as soon as he heard the crackling of the HameSj 
then darted off as if he had been pursued by some 
malignant spirit. The fire kindled with great rapi- 
dity ; in a few moments the body was enveloped 
in flames which burned so ardently that it was 
shortly consumed. The pjne had been previously 
strewed with unguents and other inflammable sub- 
stances, in order to accelerate this solemn conclusion 
of the funeral ceremony. Letting fall the water-vessel 
is an ancient superstitious test never, I believe, 
omitted on these melancholy occasions. The idea of 
this credulous people is, that if it does not break 
in falling, another of the family irill die before the year 
expires; but that if it breaks — and this seldom fails 
to happen, from the violence with which they let it 
faU — the family is secure from such a calamity. 

The moment the torch is applied to the pile, the 
party upon whom it devolves to perform this part of 
the ceremony rushes from the spot to the nearest 
tank, into which he instantly plunges, in order as 
soon as possible to purify himself from the contamina- 
tion which he is supposed to have imbibed from so 
near a contact with a corpse. IV'itii somewhat less 
celerity, but following close upon his steps the rest of 
the mourners on this occasion repaired to the same 
tank, where they also underwent the customarv’ puri- 
fications. The body being consumed, the aslies were 
carefully collected and deposited in a largo earthen jar, 
there to remain until an opportunity sliould offer of 
casting them upon the sacred^ waters of the Ganges. 
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which, according to the Hindoo creed, hawng their 
soui'ce in heaven, will waft them thither,* when those 
senseless atoms shall he reunited to the disembodied 
spirit and enjoy -aitli it an immortality of uninter- 
rupted beatitude. 

Upon these solemn occasions the ministering Brah- 
min exacts a considerable fee. From a family in but 
moderate cu-cumstances he would think a hundi'ed 
rupees no more than a reasonable demand ; and what- 
ever he does demand is paid without a mmonur on 
the supposition that so sacred a person cannot be guilty 
of extortion. Funerals therefore, where the parties can 
afford to pay, are always attended Avith great expense. 
There was no suttee in this instance, although the de- 
ceased left a young widow; that barbarous custom 
ha'ving been almost abolished in this part of the 
country. 

Sonnerat mentions that in some places the widow, 
instead of burning herself on the husband's funeral- 
pile, buries herself alive, in order to be immediately 
united to him in paradise. “ When they are buried 
alive,” says this observing traveller, “ the same cere- 
monies are observed before they are conducted to the 
place of interment as w^hen they bum themselves. . So 
soon as the person Avho is the object of the sacrifice has 
arrived, she descends into a place of the fonn of a 
small cellar, and takes the body of her husband in her 
arms. The ditch is immediately filled with earth up 
to the woman’s neck ; a carpet is laid before her to 

* The Hindoos imagine that as the Ganges has its source in 
heaven, its waters finally return thither, after purifying the souls 
of men upon earth. 
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prevent the horrors of death irom being perceived^ and 
that the sight may not fiighten other vromenj the}* 
give her something in a shelly vhich is doubtless poi- 
son^ and the ceremony concludes by t-vristing her 
neckj which they do with surprising desteritv*” 

On the day which followed the funeral we were 
out with our gunSj when one of the party shot a larce 
vulture that had perched upon tlie carcase of a dead 
sheepj and was certainly doing the neighbourhood a 
benefit by removing the nuisance. As soon as the 
bird was shot^ it fell and turned upon its back ; but, 
struggling a good deal, two of the attendants, of which 
each person of our party had one, were ordered to 
despatch it with bamboos. This was accordingly 
done, and, after receiving several severe blows upon 
the head, it appeared to be quite dead ; one of tlie 
men then took it upon his shoulder, and we pursued 
our sport. We were out several hours, the vulture 
hanrin? all the while from the slioulder of the man 
apparently lifeless, its eyes closed and its head much 
lacerated by the shot and the strokes from tlie 
bamboos. Upon our return, the man who carried 
the vulture, glad to get rid of bis burden, (frr these 
birds win sometimes weigli as much as thirty pounds) 
flung it upon the ground with a force of itself suffi- 
cient to MU it : but to our surprise it seemed to be 
reanimated by the shock j for after opening its eyes, 
it suddenly turned, and was on its legs in a rnomont. 
Advancing a step or two, it stretched out its wings, 
rose heavily into the air, continuing to rise until 
it was entirely lost to our view in tlie elistance. 

We were aU so much astonished at thus so unes- 
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pectedly beholding the dead alive, that no one tliought 
of making an attempt to prevent its escape. The 
tenaciousness of life which the vulture possesses, as 
this anecdote will show, is almost incredible ; and so 
great is its rapacity, that when engaged in devouring 
its prey, it will allow a person to approach and 
seize it, though this is at all times a dangerous expe- 
riment. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

inXBOO TEjmE AT MUPDEXrOOK. 

Quitting Ehotas Gur, on our way to Patna^ we 
halted at Gyah^ ivhere therc arc several niajestie 
Tuins. At i^Iuddcupoor, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of G vain we visited a Hindoo temple, ibnnerly in 
high repute, though now in a state of dilapidation. 
There are sevci'al small trees growing out of the tower, 
which rises to a groat height above the body of the 
building, and has four elliptical sides with conve.v sur- 
faces. It is divided into two stories, and sunnounted 
by a small fluted dome, which makes a graceful ter- 
mination. Tlie main edifice is square, and adorned 
with two handsome porticos, one at the eastern, the 
other at the western extremity. The common en- 
trance is on the south sivle, through a narrow door- 
way, over which are some rude carnngs. On the fore- 
ground, about twenty yan.ls from the south-western 
angle of the building, is an clegjint but ma^sy stone 
column from fifteen to twenty feet high: — tor wh.at 
purpose it was erected does not now appear to bo 
known. It is hexagonal for the first tour toot irom 
the base, when the squares increase in number ; but 
townnls the top the pillar is perfectly round, and sur- 
mounted by a plain square caj'ital. 
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This tcmplcj which is built without cements is 
supposed to be of extreme nutiquity, and its appear- 
ance fully justifies the supposition. It stands upon 
an eminence at some distance from the public road, 
commanding an extensive and beautiful view of the 
surrounding country. The hill, though not lofty, is 
troublesome to ascend; for in consequence of the im- 
mense number of jicrsons who still visit this sacred 
shrine, either from curiosity or devotion, the surface 
of the rock through which the road is cut is so worn 
as to render it quite slippery, and to persons unac- 
customed to such a tickli.rii ascent, it is altogether 
impracticable without assistance from those whom 
habit has enabled to sunnount the difficulty. Never- 
theless, when the summit is gained, the traveller’s 
toil is abundantly repaid by the sjdendid prospect 
before him, which however is so common in India that 
it soon ceases to be a novelty, though it cannot cease 
to give delight. The view from this spot is scarcely 
inferior to that seen from the summit of Ilhotas Gur. 

The Brahmins who attend the temple are esteemed 
very holy persons, and the sanctuarj’-, though in a 
state of dilapidation, is resorted to by pilgrims from 
a gi'eat distance. It is dedicated to Vishnoo, and is 
frequently the scene of the most absurd supersti- 
tions; yet in spite of the foolish rites to which 
long established custom has imparted the authority 
and obligation of law, some of the doctrines taught 
in these heathen tabemacles are such as would not 
disgrace a Cliristian preacher. They inculcate a highly 
pure morality, and wherever this is infringed, under 
the sanctions of interested teachers, it is a ^dola- 
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tion of the pui'e Hindoo creeds which, when divested 
of its conniptions and false glosses, is by no means so 
free from " spiritual discernment,” as is generally sup- 
posed. Although, perhaps, there is no country in the 
world where religion has been exposed to so many 
gross and monstrous conniptions, there may never- 
theless be found beautiful lessons of ivisdom and 
practical virtue even in those Bmliminical mitinirs 

i? 

which are accessible to Europeans j while tJie esoteric 
precepts of such among their sacred books, as are 
sealed to all but tlie priinleged few, are said by learned 
Christians, who have been made acquainted with their 
mysteries, to contain doctrines so pm’e and irisc, as 
to be second only to the oracles of inspiration. 

He could have been no ordinaiy teacher ivho uTOfe 
the following. “ Let the motive be in tlie deed and 
not in the event. Be not one whose motive for action 
is the Iiope of reward. Let not thy life be s])ent in 
inaction. Depend upon application, perfonu thy duty, 
abandon all thought of the consequence, and make 
the event equal, whether it terminate in good or evil, 
for such an equality is called yog.'"' Seek an asylum 
then in wisdom alone ; for the miserable and unhappy 
are so on account of the event of things. Hen who 
are endued ivith true nisdom are unmindful of good 
or evil in this world. Study then to obtain tliis ap- 
plication of thy understanding, for such application in 
business is a precious art."f Again, fhere is no- 

* ASanscreet word, which, sa}'s Sir Chutlcs ilkin.s, uc hnvo 
none in our Janguage fo e.vprcjs. II is nearly synonymous nifii 
devotion. 

f Biiags'at Gceta, Lecture II. 
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thing in this world to be compared with wisdom for 
purity. He who is perfected by practice, in due time 
findeth it in his own soul. He who hath faith findeth 
wisdom, and, above all, he who hath gotten the better 
of his passions; and having obtained this spiritual 
wisdom, he shortly enjoyeth superior happiness ; 
whilst the ignorant and the man without faith, whose 
spirit is full of doubt, is lost. Neither this world 
nor that which is above, nor happiness, can be en- 
joyed by a man of a doubting mind. The human ac- 
tions have no power to confine the spiritual mind, 
which by study hath forsaken works, and which by 
wisdom hath cut asunder the bonds of doubt.” * 

We should form altogether a very unjust estimate 
of the intellectual qualifications of Hindoo teachers, 
if we tested them by those vulgar superstitions which 
are constantly presented to the traveller’s eye in their 
numerous temples. These are frequently nothing more 
than the juggles of an interested priesthood, fi'om 
which, indeed, the religion of Christian countries is 
not entirely free. The besotted notions so commonly 
instilled into the mind of the ignorant Hindoo are 
as far removed from the spirit of his ritual, as the 
mummeries sanctioned by the Eoman Catholic priest- 
hood are from the purity of those doctrines promul- 
gated by the chosen ministers of the Christian Law- 
giver. Wherever religion is taught to be a mystery 
too subtle for the penetration of common minds, and 
thus kept from the mental scrutiny of the vulgar ; — 
where it is left to be expounded by a few interested 
teachers, who derive more temporal profit from prac- 
* Bliagvat Geeta, Lecture IV, 
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tising on tho credulity of their hearers^ than in open- 
ing their eyes to the truth— it ^nll naturally be cor- 
rupted; and nothing is too monstrous for ignorant 
credulity to receive.* Ignorance being naturally at- 
tached to the marvellous is consequent!}’- inclined to 
superstition^ and thus^ in order to satisfy this mor- 
bidly spiritual appetite^ the attributes of the Deity 
have been personified, and a host of idols offered to 
human adoration, under the assumed sanction of a 
sacred name. The Diidnity is so constantly asso- 
ciated -with human actions and human infinnities, as 
to represent an Almighty monster of iniquity, pos- 
sessing the repugnant qualities of Omnipotence bolh 
in good and in evil. 

Such vie-\vs of him are, alas ! but too grateful to 
the feelings of cornipt minds ; for vre may easily 
imagine it is no difficult matter for men inherently 
depraved to persuade themselves that a God, who can 
be the great exemplar of vicious acts, will not lie 
backward to pardon in others Avhat his own conduct 
justifies; and therefore this assumed sanction of wee 
in the Creator cannot fail to render it more palatable 
to the heart of the creature. The implicit reliance 
which the ignorant among the Hindoos place upon 
their priests, who are often as comipt as they arc 
illiterate, is the chief cause of that barbarous idolatr}' 
in which they are still involved, and which has 
hitherto bid defiance to the most zealous endoavour.s 
of om: missionaries. 

* It is a general belief among tlic Hindoo vulgar, that no one 
lias a chance of happiness in the ne.vt life, if he neglect to give 
alms to the Brahmins. 
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Monstrous as the complicated mj^thology of Hm- 
dostan may appear to those who cannot discover the 
spiritual inference through the in3’'thic adaptation, 
the Biahminical religion, when divested of its ex- 
aggerated fahles and allegories, amounts simply to 
this : that God is eteiual, omnipotent, and infinitely 
wise the som’ce of all good, and the consmnmation 
of all perfection. As he had no beginning, so neither 
can he have an end, since that to have an end, 
which has no beginning, would at once involve a 
contradiction and an impossibility. He is without 
body, parts, or passions ; permeating all space ; the 
antithesis of evil, which he rvill eventually overcome ; 
an omnipotent, just, and merciful God. He is the 
creator of all things, the sustainer of all things, and 
nothing is hid from his scrutiny. Past and future 
are to him everlastingly present, and his ubiquity 
enables him to comprehend all things within himself. 
As he is infinitely merciful, so is he infinitely just, 
and therefore eternally punishes the rvicked as well 
as everlastingly rewards the good. 

The Brahmins further believe that at the time fixed 
in his eternal deerees, God -will destroy this world 
by fire. They place implicit faith in the influence 
of inferior divinities, which are subservient to the 
one Almighty, who wills nevertheless that divine 
homage, though different from that which is offered 
to liimself, should be paid to. them as his accredited 
vicegereuts to whom he has appointed especial func- 
tions upon earth. These agents are extremely nu- 
merous, and it is in consequence of the homage paid 
to them that so many con-uptions have crept in to 
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destroy the purity of the primitive vrorship. The 
doctrine of the metempsychosis is one to -vviiidi I be- 
Ke^e the different Hindoo sects unanimously subscril)e. 
They hold that immediately after death the soul is 
wafted into the presence of its eternal judge, who 
passes sentence upon it, condemning it to everlasting 
happiness or miserj' according to its spiritual purity 
or pollution upon earth. If it be condemned to suffer, 
after an expiation of ages it returns to the world it 
has quitted and assmnes a bestial incarnation. Dur- 
ing a succession of lives it takes possession of the 
bodies of several beasts of progressively liigher grades, 
and thus gradually advances in the scale of annual 
improvement. WTien the process of personal atone- 
ment has been so far completed, it passes into the 
frame of a man, still migrating from one human 
body to another more iioly and increasing in spiritual 
purity until tlie crimes conmiitted in a former state 
of existence have been sufficiently e.xpiated, wlien it is 
released from its hard bondage of probation, received 
into the celestial paradise and absorbed into the Deity. 

Before we left Gyah we went into the woods with 
our gims in search of game, a pastime so common in 
India, that the traveller scarcely passes a day on his 
journey without enjoying it. On the present occasion 
a large hog was shot, but did not \deld without 
making a fierce resistance ; not until it had re- 
ceived fourteen balls in its Itody frc>m diflervnt guns, 
did it finally relinquish the hard struggle for life. 

We left the carcass close by the edge of a jungle, in- 
tending on our return to deprive it oi its head, and K-ar 
this to our tents as a trophy. We continued our sj-ort 
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but shot nothing cxco2it a few black i^artridges and 
a coujdo of hares, the latter of which in this country 
are generally hard and coarse. U2)on our return to 
the sjjot where we had left the hog, which had not 
been killed above two hours, we were astonished to 
find that not an atom of flesh remained on its bones. 
During our absence the vultures had descended upon 
the carcase and com^iletely devoured it, thougli in the 
most extraordinary manner. When we aj'ijwoachcd 
it appeared to be perfectly entire, but upon closer 
inspection we found the skin to be filled with only 
bones and air. The hide of the animal was so 
tough, that the vultures could make no impression 
upon it ; they had therefore insinuated their beaks 
through the holes made by the balls in the boar’s 
body, gradually enlarging the orifice until they ob- 
tained admission for their heads, when with their 
usual voracity they tore from the bones and skin 
every morsel of flesh, and shortly swallowed the whole. 
The entrails were also consumed, so that there re- 
mained little more of the dead hog than an inflated 
skin, which two of om- attendants bore awaj’’, no 
doubt gratified at the vultures' ingenuity, since it had 
greatly diminished their burthen. 

The vulture is said to have a keenness of scent 
so extraordinary as to be sensible of the effluvium of 
putrid flesh at the distance of more than a mile. 
Certain it is, that if an animal of any bulk is de- 
stroyed and left on the ground, though there should 
be no vulture in sight at the moment of its destruction, 
witliin the space of half an hour it will be covered 
with these hungry spoilers, which never quit it while 

X 
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a morsel of the carcass remains, "iVlien they scent a 
piece of carrion they immediately congi-egate in large 
bodies^ make several gyrations in the air over the 
spot, and then descend upon their prey. Tliey may 
frequently be seen soaring on the watch at an immense 
height in the air^ and a dead body never escapes either 
the quickness of them sight or the keenness of their 
scent. These birds are so voraciouSj that they have 
frequently been known to attack distempered cattle 
and destroy them. If a buffalo happens to Iiavc a 
soroj they will perch upon its back and begin to 
feed upon it^ and^ . notwithstanding its strength and 
fiercenesSj they udll continue the assault, one perch- 
ing on the animal's head and flapping its wings over 
its eyes, while others fix upon the diseased part, until, 
worn out with fatigue and suffering, it becomes at 
length an easy prey to these indefatigable dcstroyci's. 
The vulture is generally about the size of a large turkey, 
though some have been knomi to weigh upwards of 
thirty pounds. It is veiy serviceable in hot climates 
in removing putrid substances, which would else ex- 
pose the country to the continual visitation of pesti- 
lence: in fact, but for these disgusting birds, every 
region vdthin the tropics would soon be depopulated ; 
— they annually save thousands of human lives. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BODE GYAH. BUDDHIST TEMPLE. — BUDDHISM. 

From Gyah we proceeded a few miles out of our 
direct route to Bode Gyah, where there is one of tlie 
most celebrated Buddhist temples to he found in 
Hindostan; it is still an imposing structure, though 
the ravages of time are ‘sdsible in several parts of it. 
The body of the building is a massy square, in the 
neighbourhood of which are alto-reliefs finely chi- 
selled; they are masterpieces of ancient oriental art. 
The anatomical proportions are such as show that those 
masters by whom they ivere executed had studied the 
human figure with no common attention. These 
sculptures have all the reality of life in the attitude 
and action which they represent, having more grace 
than the Egyptian, and more action than the Greek, 
nor are they much inferior to the latter in beauty of 
proportion and rtgour of outline. The tower of this 
temple rises from the body of the structure, covering 
the entire square, and gradually diminishing in its 
elevation until it terminates in a tall columnar top 
with a round projecting base. On the walls are rich 
masses of bass-relief, cai'ved with consummate taste 
and skill. The entrance is through a dilapidated por- 
tico, to which you ascend by a broken flight of steps. 
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On either side is an unseemly mound of eartli u'hich 
has been suffered to accumulate, somewhat diminisli- 
ing to the eye the beautiful proportions of the building. 

The architectural features of this temple are so un- 
like anything else in the countiy round it, that an 
appearance of gi-eat antiquity is thus imparted to 
it, and the conjecture fairly justified that all the otlicr 
edifices in the neighbourliood are of a much more 
modern date, although the pagoda at Muddenpoor, 
near Gyah, has the reputation of being extremely 
ancient. Colonel Todd, indeed, asserts that in India 
there are no fine specimens of sculpture, for which the 
neighbourhood of Bode Gyah is at present pre-emi- 
nently distinguished, before the tenth century; ))i!t 
upon what data he grounds his assertion is somewhat 
problematical. His arguments are to me by no means 
conclusive, and before he can establish this nc^v theory, 
he must advance something more tangible than the 
hypothesis of even a very enteiprising traveller, an 
eloquent 'wilter, an acute reasoner, and an amiai)lo 
man. He is each and all ; I have read his volumes 
with admiration and respect, and feel deeplj^ his debtor 
for the information they have afforded me. AVith re- 
gard, however, to his hypothesis, it is to my mind suffi- 
ciently negatived bj' the fact that fine sculpture is now 
seen on those temples to which the highest authorities 
ascribe an existence long anterior to the tenth century. 

The temple at Bode Gyah is entirely deserted ; 
years have rolled away since the knee of the wor- 
.shipper has bent before its altars. The priest is no 
longer there to receive and console the pilgrim ; no 
devotees throng its aisles — no offerings are made at 
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its slirines. It has hcconic a scene of gloomy deso- 
lation, a forsaken sanctuary, a shelter for the iox- 
hat and the serpent. At a short distance to the 
left of the building there is a remarkable stone, n]>- 
wards of six feet in diameter, representing the 
chackra of Vislmoo, most exquisitely carved in fine 
bas-relief; indeed, so great is the knowledge ol art 
displayed in those carvings and the adajitntion ol 
that knowledge to the subjects they exhibit, that it 
would be difficult to find a specimen of modern sculj)- 
ture of a similar characler that covdd surpass them. 
The chackra represented by tins stone is a missile 
with which the forefinger of Vishnoo’s main right- 
hand, for he has font hands, is armed. It i? a sort 
of discus or quoit, the periphery terminating in a keen 
edge; and this, when hurled from the finger of the 
-deitv, can-ied death and desolation before it. 

There are few inhabitants in the neighbourhood ol‘ 
this magnificent structure, which, in spite of neglect, 
desertion, and the dilapidatiojjs of ages, seems foniDd, 
like the pyramids, to endure until it shall be finally 
toppled down amid 

“ The wreck of matter and tlio crash of worlds.” 

About a mile from Bode Gyah there is an immciwe 
pile of building which fonns one solid ma=s of ce- 
mented brick, but for Avliat purpose it was erected no one 
can now sunnise. As a contrast to the ancient Hin- 
doo architectiu-e exhibited in this temple, the reader 
is refen-ed to a grand mosque in the Coimbatoor di.s- 
trietj built by Hyder All}', and perliaps the finest 
specimen of modem !Mabomedan architecture in India. 

X 3 
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The one has not been erected above sixty years^ the 
other has perhaps existed nearly half as many centuries. 
Nothing can be more perfectly opposite than the two 
styles^ and yet both are perfect in their kind. 

I shall devote the remainder of this chapter to a 
brief account of that remarkable sect which raised the 
splendid temple at Bode Gyah. The Brahminical re- 
ligion by consecrating the hereditary principles of caste, 
by declaring there was no passage from one caste to 
another, by proclaiming that all men who were not 
of the Aiyas, were l^Bechha, or barbarians, fixed 
limits to its ovm progi’ess that could not be passed. 
When once it w'as established that crimes committed 
in a previous state of existence uTevocably determined 
the fate of men in the present life ; that he who was 
bom a Mlechha must remain a Mlechha, whatever 
were his ^drtues, and that he who was bom an Aryn 
should continue an Arya whatever were his vices, 
there could be no motive to conversion ; tlic very at- 
tempts to make proselytes must have been regarded 
as criminal. Two results necessarily followed from 
such a system. The Aryas seized supremacy as a 
matter of right ; the hllechlms were ready to receive 
with pleasure the first daring innovator tliat would 
denounce as unfoimded the dogmas which sentenced 
them to hopeless degradation. 

We must not imagine that the system of caste 
belonged exclusively to India: on the contrary, we 
have strong proof that it prevailed over the gi’eater 
part, of central and western Asia. In Persia, far in- 
stance, the hicdes claimed to be Arj-as, and under 
that pretext demanded submission from the Persian-'. 
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It is singular that certain history begins for almost 
every nation of the Eastj at the moment when the 
chains of caste were broken; and the sixth century 
before Christ, in which C3ans commenced the great 
religious and political revolutions which Darius Hys- 
taspes and Zoroaster consummated, is an important 
era not merely for Persia, but for India, for Ceylon, 
and the Indo-Chinese nations. 

We Icnow the fact of the introduction of a new 
religion into Persia and central Asia about this 
period ; a religion more universal in its character than 
the Brahminical, which recognized no hereditary dis- 
qualifications, which either totally abolished or gi'eatly 
modified the system of caste, and which, as a neces- 
saiy consequence, elevated the character of saints and 
prophets, above that of the priestly tribe. Derived 
from a creed strictly exclusive, the new religion re- 
tained no trace of tliis characteristic of its parent, and 
yet preserved almost every other. It spread rapidly 
over Eastern Asia; but in India, the country of its 
native birth, it was met by the fierce hostility of 
those whose supremacy rested on the system of caste, 
and it fell in the encounter. 

The new religion thus established in the countries 
round India received the name of Buddhism, from 
the word Buddha, which signifies a " holy person." 
It borrowed from Brahminism, its mythology, its phi- 
losophy, and a part of its rites and ceremonies ; but it 
substituted for an hereditary priesthood, an organized 
hierarchy and monastic institutions. 

In speaking of Buddhism, too much caution cannot 
be used; perhaps there is no subject on v.diicb 
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much nonsense has been mitten bj those ’who lay 
aside research for conjecture. Tliere have even been 
found some who assert that it is a more recent 
religion than Brahminism, tliough the marks of its 
derivative character are stamped on every portion 
both of its faith and practice j though its creed can be 
deduced from Brahminism by logical sequence. In 
the fifth section of Mr. Colebrook's Essay on the Plii- 
losophy of the Hindoos^ it will be seen tliat in tJjc 
Upanishads or terminating sections of the Medas, an 
ascetic and contemplative life is recommended as tl)e 
true means of salvation. Such a doctrine produced 
a race of anchorites possessing more influence over tiie 
vulgar than the Brahmins^ just as with tJie Jews tlie 
schools of the prophets possessed more authority tlian 
the descendants of Aaron, A consequence of the 
recommendation of contemplative Hfe^ recognized in- 
deed in the Vedas themselves^ is tliat a greater autho- 
rity will be attributed to the interior revelations of 
the conscience^ than to the revelations in the Sacred 
bookSj of which the priests are the hereditary guar- 
dians ; and this principle followed ouri is manifestly 
subversive of caste, because it elevates the anchorite 
of whatever tribe he may be, above the Braliiniii. 

In fact, some of the present Hindoo schools of jihi- 
losophy hai-e not hesitated to go the entire length of 
prefen-ing the revelations within the soul, discovered 
by profound meditation, to the d'^edas or Scripture.^. 

The praise of asceticism, and especially the belief in 
the mysterious revelations made to the ascetic, neces- 
sarily led to the attribution of divine qualities to the 
sages who retired from the busy haunts of men, to 
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enjoy divine meditations in the wilderness. There 
needed only an individual of this class to appear, en- 
dowed with superior intelligence and favoured hy cir- 
cumstances, to collect admirers, followers, disciples ; to 
become the founder of a new religion, and perhaps the 
reformer of the political system. The Brahmins, re- 
lying on then.’ prescriptive power, he would probably 
find at once aiTOgant and indolent ; he would disco- 
ver the lower classes deprived of knowledge by their 
superiors, and at the same time he would see this 
ignorance made an excuse for ndthholding thek civil 
rights. His first appeal would be made to the poor, 
and it would be eagerly welcomed hy a host of par- 
tisans. Such a reformer was found in the person of 
the Buddlia Sakia Muni, that is to say, the holy 
hennit Sakia. The dates of his appearance vary con- 
siderably, not only in the different Buddhist nations, 
but in the histories of each nation- Schmidt, in his 
Mongolian History, says that he formd among the 
Tibetans thirteen different dates, of which the ex- 
tremes are more than a thousand years asmider. 
The latest of these eras is the one adopted hy the 
Singhalese, which places Sakia between the years 
B. c. 638 and 542. 

In accordance with the merits attributed to a life 
of celibacy, the Buddhists believe that Sakia was 
boinofapure virgin, that he was a di\'ine incarna- 
tion, and that on his appearance in the world, all the 
inferior deities paid him homage. His supposed father 
was king of Mogadha, in Southern India, and was so 
delighted with the beauty of the hoy, that he de- 
Cltir6d him llGtVto lito 
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Sakia grew up. he was deeplr airected bv 
the %ht of imiaan mi5eiT, and in spite of cron* 
renionstranco, resolved to lay aside the splendours of 
royalty and lead the life of a hermit. Several of ihe 
young nobles imitated his example and professed 
themselves his disciples. For many years^ Sakia 
lived in the desert, absorbed in me<iitation^ scarce] v 
paying any attention to the common necessaries of 
life, and evincing his humility by refusing the services 
and homage of Ins disciples. From hc-nce he re- 
moved to s still more solitary place. Tchere he veas 
assailed by several temptations, over all of vhich he 
triumphed. Being novr persuaded that lie lied sub- 
dued all human lusts, he prepared to pubiisli a new 
system of faith : but before commencing the publi- 
cation he imdervrent a series of fasts and penances f>r 
forty-nine days. His first semu>n to his disciples on 
the origin and necessity of faith, may be regarded as 
a brief summary of the principal doctrines of Bu’t- 
dhism. 


The urdversal state of misery, that is, the present 
vrorld. is the first truth : the peth of salvation is the 
second truth; the temptation to rhich vre are ex- 
posed is the third truth,; and the mode oi overcemmg 
temptation is the fourth truth.” He tijon procec-us to 
explsin the signification of these truths in the 
incr terms. ''• In die couree of human life no moment 
of pleasure equals that in -which we aepuixe c-rgnirance 
of the truth : thus I name this world, a true siCiO c-t 
misery, and the practice of the precepts o; juitn tr.e 
creates; happiness. Consider t.ne f-ur;d-t con';n:-*’i 
of K^ETi ; the pains attending iii? birtn , ‘.j* 
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he has to encounter in the course of his life; the 
miserable condition of his old age^ and the calamity 
of death. As years increase^ his skin becomes dry 
and wrinkled like an old parchment; the flesh upon 
his hones withers and wastes away ; the blood in his 
veins flows sluggishly ; his body bends towai'ds tlie 
ground ; his sight begins to fail, and even mountains 
are scarcely apparent to his weak eyes ; the sense of 
hearing is so lost that tnunpets sound for him in vain ; 
the mouth loses its teeth ; and fragrance is wasted on 
his decayed sense of smelling. The diminution of his 
bodily strength compels him to have recourse to a 
staff for support, the faculties of the soul change into 
distraction and forgetfulness.” He thus at great 
length enumerates all the possible evils to wliich man is 
subject, and concludes by declaring that belief in the 
Buddlia is the sure path of salvation. 

The path of salvation can scarcely be explained 
uithout entering very deeply into the mysteries of 
Indian metaphysics. All religions that do not pro- 
fess to he founded on a special revelation, must of 
necessity be Pantheistic, because Pantheism is the 
natural result to which rve are led by unassisted 
reason. But, few have been content to stop here : in 
most instances men look beyond the material and 
changeable world, for that which is immaterial and 
unchangeable. The Buddhists anive at this notion 
by abstracting all the attributes that would imply 
limitation until nothing is left but the simple idea of 
existence. This remote abstraction, which has been 
well termed the something-nothing,” they regard 
as the supreme God. The world and its deceptive 
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appearances Jiave only an illusive existence; they 
wore produced by beings or agencies that emanated 
in the fourth degree from the Supreme Being or Sunya. 
Sian attributes to these worldly appearances a reality 
which they do not possess, regards things as good 
which are truly e^l, allows himself to be oyercome 
by the vicissitudes of life, and recognizes not his 
original destination. He must, then, detach Ins soul 
from all the objects which excite passions or desires, 
he must devote himself to profound contemplation, to 
an-h-e at that intuitive science, that state of the soul in 
which it recognizes the nature of those hillacics, and 
thus acquires mastery over the world and its illusions. 
The soul thus divested of worldly passions and ailec- 
tions, becomes itself a Buddha. After death it jiasser, 
into the state of nirwana, when it is wholly absorbed 
in the Sunya, and perfectly idcntiiied with (he Boity. 

This is the best account of Sakia’s doctrine tliat 
can be deduced from the mysticism nnth which either 

he or his followers have veiled the system, a mvs- 

• ^ * 

ticism of which the reader may judge from the fol- 
lowing specimen. 

Buddha says, my religion or law consists in 
thinking the unconceivable thougiit ; my religion con- 
sists in going the impassable way ; mv religion con- 
sists in speaking the incflablc word ; my religion con- 
sists in practising the impracticable practice.'' 

Sakia spent his whole life in diflusing his doctrines, 
but as he seems never to liavc formally embodied bis 
followers into a sect, he escaped persecution. When 
his eightieth year was ])as.scd, lie assembled liis 
principal disciples, and recommended them to fonn 
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themselves into a separate society after his death. He 
told them that such a measure veould undoubtedly 
expose them to fierce persecution^, and recommended 
them when the hour of distress and danger arrived, to 
seek a refuge in the mountains north of India. He 
advised tliem also to prepare images of his person, the 
sight of which would serve to fortify their faith. 
Statues were accordingly executed, representing tli« 
Buddha at different periods of his life. The mos' 
celebrated of these exliibits him sitting with hi 
right hand on his knee, his left holding a string c 
beads, and his hair which had not been cut during hi 
residence in the wilderness, clustered in curls over hi 
brow. 

Soon after this he obtained nirwana without su' 
fering the pains of death. The Buddhists show tl 
print of Jiis foot on several mountains. He impres-? 
it just before his ascent into heaven ; and a repn 
sontation of this foot-piist is usually found in evei 
Buddhist temple. 
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who had preached such vast reforms as the abolition 
.of castcj at least so far as religion was concerned, of 
hereditaiy priesthood, and of bloody sacrifices, they 
were astounded at the vast amount of change pro- 
posed, and natm'all}’’ ascribed it to superhuman in- 
tellect; they were thus tempted to interweave in 
Saida’s life the legends of Rama and Krishna, the 
more especiall}* as when he quitted Bralmiinism he 
brought with him the greater part of its mythology, 
though he aboHshed all its practice. 

The Buddliists were a powerful sect in India, 
when Alexander the Great appeared on its north- 
western frontier ; but soon after that event, the Brah- 
mins discovered that the progress of the new sect 
tlireatened the ruin of their power. It is not easy 
to ascertain when persecution began; but Professor 
Wilson is of opinion that the great effort for the sup- 
pression of Buddliism was made in the fifth and sixtii 
centuries of our era. In northern Lidia, the Bud- 
dhists seem to have made some stand, for the Brah- 
mins never possessed so much influence there as in 
other parts of the Peninsula, and hence in that quar- 
ter, the remains of Buddliist temples arc by no means 
infrequent. 

Assailed by the hlahomcdans on one side, and the 
Brahmins on the other, few, if any Buddhists, are 
now to bo found in India. But probably the dis- 
appearance of this religion is not to he attributed to 
persecution only; the orthodox themselves, and is- 
peciall}' the Yishmudes, have made some a]'])rf)xima- 
tions to the creed of tlieir ancient adversaric.^ by 
making Buddlia an incarnation of Yishnu, by per- 
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niitting men of every class to embrace a monastic life^ 
and by abolishing in a great degree the use of bloody 
sacrifices. Hence it is probable that the remnant of 
the Buddhists may have been lost in the Jains and 
Vishnmdes. 

It \vould be inconsistent with the limits of this 
work to enter into any consideration of the Buddhistic 
sectSj or to describe the modifications which that re- 
ligion has received from the character of the different 
nations in which it has been established; still less 
to pursue the difficult and important inquiry of the 
effects produced by Buddhism indirectly ; but I may 
be pemiitted to remark that decisive traces of its 
influence are to be discovered in the Gnostic here- 
sies that cormpted Christianity;, and in the Sufeeism 
which tlireatens at no distant day to overthrow Ma- 
homedanism. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GOUK. — KUSQGITOES. — A WILD SOW SHOT. 

Pbom Bode Gyah we made tlie best of our way to 
Patnaj where our hudgerow was waiting for us, and 
thence dropped doivn the river to Bajemah'J. Here 
we crossed the Ganges, and proceeded in our palan- 
keens to the ruins of Gour, once tlie capital of Bengal, 
and about thirty miles from Eajemah'J. The city of 
Gour was formerly of vast extent, as is evident from 
the ruins now remaining, whicJi occupy a space of 
twenty square miles. Several villages stand upon its 
site ; and what may be called the modem town, in 
which there are eight tolerably good bazaars, contains a 
population of somewhere about thirty thousand souls. 

Nothing scarcely remains of the old city, exccjil 
a few solemn ruins. One of the gateways is still 
a magnificent object ; it is a noble piece of archi- 
tecture and majestic even in decay. It originally 
formed one of the principal entrances into the town. 
The arch is upwards of fifty feet high, and the v.-all 
of immense thickness. The ravages of time arc in- 
deed fearfullj’’ risible upon it, but it ncvcrthele.'s 
appears likely to stand for centuries. Tliis neighbour- 
hood swarms with vermin and reptiles of nil kinds, 
and only two days before our andval, a boa snake, 
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two-and-twenty feet long, had been killed close by 
tlie old gateway. Tlie tanks were so filled with 
alligators, that it was dangerous to approach their 
banks. Some of these creatiues, however’, were so 
tame as to come at the call of a fakeer, and take rice 
from his hand. 

We found the musquitoes so intolerable, that it 
was scarcely possible to obtain any rest at night. 
In fact the whole vicinity has been so neglected, 
that it has become the resort of ever3fthing noxious 
and disagreeable. The gi’ound is covered with the 
rankest vegetation, which is pemitted to wither and 
rot upon the surface, so that the place is very un- 
healthy from the pestilential effluvia continually 
arising. Though this is an evil easily remedied, still 
the inliabitants pei’mit it to remain with the gi-eatest 
unconcern, prefemng to be visited with the most 
frightful distempers, rather than take the trouble to 
remove the cause of them. The soil is so fertile 
that it would jdeld an immense harvest for the la- 
bour of cultivation ; and yet it is left untilled ex- 
cept a few small patches which retm’n a scanty crop 
to the niggard toil of several poor fanners, who seek 
from it a bare subsistence. 

The morning after we reached Gour, we went out, 
as was our usual practice, with our guns, but the 
jungle was so rank and the swamps so dangerous 
that we were soon glad to return. On our way back 
a large Avild sow was shot at by Mr. Daniell, and 
wounded in the hind leg. She was so much disabled 
that she could not make her escape ; but the fierceness 
of her resistance, even though taken at such a dis- 

Y 3 
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advantage^ was smprising. She turned upon the per- 
son who approached to despatch her^ with a ferocious 
activity, her jaws covered with foam, and champing 
with the most savage aspect of fuiy. A second shot 
broke the other liind leg, and she was now quite 
unable either to advance or retreat ; she nevertheless 
contrived to scramble into a ditch filled with tall 
jxmgle grass, wdiich so entirely covered her that we 
lost sight of her for some time. As we could neither 
hear her moan nor see her stir, ^ve began to imagine 
that she •was dead and our hope of a griskin de- 
feated. At length a small dog belonging to one of 
our party roused her from her painful repose, when 
she inflicted upon the poor little creatm'e a wound so 
severe as ultimately to cause its death. The grass 
was now soon plucked up, and the wounded quarry 
exposed. Although she could ofier no effectual re- 
sistance, she nevertheless made astonishing efforts to 
escape^ dragging herself forward into tJjc grass, aJid 
using incredible exertions to wound her assailants. 

She literally sprang at them on her two stumps, 
evincing an indomitable determination not to die 
unavenged; and it required great agilit}’ and cau- 
tion, on the part of our attendants, to defeat her des- 
perate purpose. 

The men attacked her with thick bamboos, and 
ha'ving broken one of her forelegs she was soon des- 
patched. It •\vas now about noon, and, within five hours 
after, the flesh was in such a state of decomposition 
that it ■ft'as impossible to dress it. The heat of the 
day had been extreme, and the severe bruises which 
the animal had received from the bamboos of our 
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merciless followers^ had so accelerated the natural 
activity of putrefaction in so warm a climate^ that 
we were obliged to consign her to the vultures^ which 
gladly reaped the fruits of our labours and disappoint- 
ment. 

On the following day we retmued to our budgerow, 
and proceeded leisurely down the Ganges. Not far 
below Eajemahl we were overtaken by a severe 
squallj which had nearly driven us on shore. We 
did not escape without damage^ as our budgerow 
struck against the bank^ and received a severe shock, 
the water making its way so rapidly into her that 
we were obliged to keep two men constantly em- 
ployed in baling her out. Om* patilla, or baggage boat, 
was swamped, and went to the bottom with every 
thing we possessed in the world, except oiu' papers 
and dramngs, which we happened luckily to have 
on board the budgerow. The patilla was consider- 
ably astern of us when she went down, nor were we 
conscious of the accident until we had moored for the 
night, when the boatmen appeared with rueful coun- 
tenances to report the disaster. 

Next morning we proceeded up the river in search 
of the sunken boat, and at length saw her mast 
just above water near the opposite shore. It was 
now clear enough that our baggage had received the 
benefit of a night’s soaking in consecrated water, a 
blessing which we should have been better satisfied 
to have dispensed with, as we foxmd the sacred ele- 
ment just as hostile to portmanteaus and hair trunks 
with their perishable contents, as the waters of the 
commonest stream. 
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Having got into a small boat^ we made for the S2’ot 
where the mast was visible, and with the assistance of 
our dandies succeeded in sa%nng a portion of our things 
from the wreck, though many were irrecoverable. 
In the course of the day the budgerow was despatched 
to our aid, when we put into her those tilings which 
we had recovered, and again dropped quietly down 
the liver. The day was beautiful, tliougli the loss 
of our baggage rendered us less alive to it than we 
no doubt should have been but for the unlooked-for 
misfortune of the preceding evening. 

Boats are exposed to great danger in coming down 
the Ganges when the cuirent is strong and the wind 
high. The wind assisting the impetus of the current 
frequently drives them with such force against the 
high banks, already undermined by the water, as to 
dislodge the superincumbent earth, which immediately 
falls in immense masses, and unless tlio honts nro 
instantly driven past by the rapiditj’- of the stream, 
they are ovenvhehned and sunk. Tlie cturent, }jow- 
ever, is generally so rapid at the seasons of the t’car 
in which these accidents arc to be apprehended, tiiat 
no sooner do the boats strike than they arc borne 
away beyond the reach of danger. Nevcrtlioles?, 
their progi-ess is sometimes arrested for the moment, 
when the bank falls upon them, and tlioy are inevitably 
swamped. While the river is falling, where tlie stream 
is impetuous, boats are occasionally tbrovm with vio- 
lence against the hanks of sand, ^vliicli greatly inter- 
rupt tlie course of the Ganges, except when it is 
swollen by the rains and the melting of the moun- 
tain snow. Should such an accident occur, a imssage 
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must be immediately cleared by luimnn labour^ tlioiigli 
if the ■water should bo fast subsiding, this is often 
impracticable; there is then no allcrnalivc but to 
allow the stranded boat to remain through the season 
upon the shoal, until at the periodical monsoon the 
water rises sufliciontly high to float her. 

The evening after our disaster a budgerow, in 
which was an Engli-h officer, pasced us on its way 
to Benares. As wo moored near the same spot, he 
invited us on board his boat. There was spread 
upon the roof of the cabin the skin of a large tiger 
which he had killed the preceding day. He told us 
that as the dandies were jirejiaring to start in the 
morning, his Ijudgcrox" being close to the shore, u 
tiger niriied from a neighbouring covert, and sjiring- 
in^ into it, seated itself upon the r<'Of of the cabin. 
The- i^-'eatmen instantly crept outofsiglil; the officer 
loaded hi; rifle and desired his servant to tie a 
rofss to one of the .='mall V.-anis of the boat and, 
ha'ring first made a running mo-/--, rlijf tlie rover' e 
c-r.d ge.ntly over the nuimvA's tail, wliich Jiting down 
on the outside of the cabin; — tlii- object wa- there- 
fore ea-ily accom.j'lideed. Xo ^ooiier did the her"- 
b-ia^. fe-el tiie pressure of the co.’-d, than it ''jjr.ang in 
wild alarm from the cabin-roof, and «uch v/a' the 
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we approached Calcutta. As I now call to my re- 
collection the beauties of that magnificent river, I 
shall indulge myself^ and I trast gratify the reader, 
S' poetical description of it from the pen of 
one of its own native hards. 

“Gold river! gold river! how gallantly' now 
Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow ! 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flics. 

Like a white-winged spirit through topaz-paved skies ! 

“ Gold river ! gold river! thy bosom is calm, 

And o’er thee tlie breezes are shedding their balm j 
And nature beholds lier fair features pourtray'd 
In the glass of tliy bosom serenely- display’d. 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! the sun to thy waves 
Is fleeting to rest in tliy cool coral caves ; 

And thence, witli ids liar of light, in tltc morn 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 

" Gold river! gold river ! how bright is the hctim 
That lightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream I 
Wliose waters beneath make a musical clashing — 

Whose waves as they burst in their briglitncss arc flashing ! 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with her light-slicdding face ; 

The wandering planets wiil.ovcr thee throng, 

And seraphs will waken their music and song. 

“ Gold river ! gold river ! our brief course is done, 

And safe in the city our home wo have won ; 

And as to the bright sun, now dropjiM from our view, 

So, Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu ! ' 

These stanzas are taken from a volnino of poems 
written in Englisii by Kasiprasad Gliosb, a young 
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Hindoo. I am indebted to tlie kindness of Miss 
Emma Koberts^ a lady of high literary attainments, 
who knew him in India, for the following particulars. 

Kasiprasad Ghosh is of Brahmimcal descent. His 
ancestors were distinguished by holding high and 
responsible ai^pointments under the native rulers of 
Bengal. Since the occupation of this vast province 
b}’' the British, the}’’ have held a rank equally high as 
private members of theii* community. In 1821, when 
the subject of this brief memoir was fourteen years 
old, he was sent to the Anglo-Indian college at Cal- 
cutta, established under the superintendence of Mr. 
Horace Hayman ^¥ilson, now Professor of Sanscrit at 
the University of Oxford. At this period the young 
Hindoo- began to study the English language. During 
the six years that he was a member of this institu- 
tion, he distinguished himself by several compositions 
of gi'eat merit, undertaken at the recommendation of 
Mr. Wilson. A ciitical essay upon Mill’s British In- 
dia, read at the public examination in 1829, was 
esteemed so highly creditable to his talents, that the 
Calcutta Government Gazette printed copious extracts 
from it, which were subsequently republished in Lon- 
don in the Asiatic Journal. The early productions 
of Kasiprasad Ghosh now appeared from time to time 
in the Calcutta periodicals, and the attention they 
attracted, together ■with the encomiums bestowed 
upon them by all who were acquainted with the 
disadvantages under which their author laboured, 
induced him to publish a volume of poems : this was 
exceedingly well received in India, and deservedly so, 
as the poems evince talent of no common order. 
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The personal appearance of tins interesting- Hindoo 
is highl}" prepossessing. His countenance is handsome 
and intellectual his figure well-proportioned, and set 
off to great advantage the graceful costume of liis 
country. He invariably dresses in white muslin of 
tlie finest textui'e, liis turban and large sleeves being 
most elaborately plaited, and the only costly portion 
of his attire is a splendid Cashmere shawl arranged 
•vvith that happ}' taste which Asiatics so well under- 
stand how to employ. The j'oung poet is distin- 
guished b}’- an easj" and courteous demeanour and a 
modest estimate of liis own acquirements ; whilst 
the anxiety which he manifests to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of foreigners of talent,' combined with liis 
o-viTi high personal and mental endowments, render 
the present tribute to his merits an agi-eeable dutj'. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


CALCUTTA. — EPIFICE?. — SU.VPEHllUNI)?. 


O.N* the fiftli (lay after wo quilted Gour we reached 
Calcutta, from the splendour of its IniihUngs now 
called the City of Palaces, tliough within a century it 
was nothing better than a rude straggling tomi with- 
out I'egularity or beauty, containing indeed a dense 
population, and surrounded by a dreaiy and unwhole- 
some jungle, the haunt of robbers, and the abode of 
beasts of prey. 

The modem towi extends above six miles along 
the eastern bank of the Hoogley, and presents a very 
animated picture from the river here curving into 
a large bay, from the opposite side of which, called 
Garden-house reach, the view is taken represented in 
the engi'aving. This roach takes its name from several 
elegant country houses erected in the neighbourhood, 
each enclosed by an extensive garden ; and here their 
opulent omiers retire after the business of the day 
is concluded at their offices in tlie citj'-. The buildings 
of the European portion of the tomi present an ap- 
pearance of great splendour from them almost inva- 
riably having extensive and lofty porticos, supported 
on numerous pillars, which impart an air of Grecian 
grandeiu* to those edifices. To persons just arrived 
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from Em-ope the houses appear verj^ imposing from 
their novelty of style, their size, and the ricimess 
of their architectural embellishments. The square- 
ness and simidicity of their foms is stiiking, though 
this simplicity is perhaps too much intruded upon by 
the gorgeous facades and numerous columns until 
■which they are generally adorned. The absence of 
chimneys is a novelty that does not escape a European 
eye^ and associates inth their grandeur of aspect the 
idea of a want of comfoid rather repugnant to our 
notions of social enjo3’^ment. The roofs of the houses 
are invaiiahly teivaced and surrounded by handsome 
balustrades, these being far more light and elegant 
than a parapet. The windows are large, and instead 
of being glazed are covered witli Venetian blinds, in 
order at once to admit the air and exclude the light, 
for heat is inseparable from light in this wnnn climate, 
The arclhtectiu'e, which is of the Italian school, is well 
adapted to -a tropical countiy, though in some in- 
stances taste has been sacrificed to vulgar whim, 
many of the private dwellings having two pediments, 
as if^ because one formed an elegant finisli, two must 
give a proportionate increase of magnificence to the 
structure. 

There ‘is a square within the cit}' extending up- 
wards of a quarter of a mile each way, in the centre 
of which is a largo tank surrounded ly a low wall, 
and protected bj^ an elegant iron railing, fhe te]> 
of the wall is at least fifty feet above the level of 
the -^vatcr, to which there is a descent by a bread 
handsome flight of steps. 

As rain water is much used in Calcutta for dome?- 
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tic and cuHnaiy purposes, there is set apart in every 
house a room, in which is n number of largo earthen 
jars. These are filled from the terraced roofs during 
tlic monsoons, and the water is preserved by an in- 
fusion of cliarcoal pounded small and thrown into 
each jar, which, by an'csting the process of putre- 
faction, keeps the water sweet for any reasonable 
period. 

The most stinking edifice in Calcutta is the Govern- 
ment house. The lower story forms a handsome solid 
basement, with arcades on every side. All the pillars 
are of the Ionic order, though one of the largest rooms 
in the building is supported by Doric columns so beau- 
tifully chunamed as to resemble the finest white marble. 
There are four wings, one at each comer of the house, 
connected by circular passages, by which means there 
is a free circulation of air all round. These wings 
contain the private apartments, the main structuro 
being devoted to the several public rooms set apart 
for the despatch of Government business, and for those 
public entertainments for which the metropolis of 
British India has been long distinguished in the palace 
of her rulers. 

There are only two English churches in this large 
city, one of which appears in the engraving. It is a 
graceful structure, built by an officer of en^neens, and 
does him great credit, as he has displayed a refined 
taste in the disposal of its architectural features. The 
other church is a much plainer building, and altoge- 
ther inferior. Although from Garden-house reach the 
city has an air of grandeur tmequalled by anj' native 
tovTi in India, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
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at Dellii^ Agi-a^ and Lucknovr^ there are edifices of 
a far superior order in point of architecture,, tiian tlie 
finest at Calcuttaj and which indeed nia}' fairly chal- 
lenge comparison with anything of a similar kind in 
Europe. 

Next to the Government house the principal build- 
ing is the Custom-house, a low but capacious edifice 
^vith an elegant front, and containing extensive and 
commodious warerooms. At Cheringhee, the fasliinn- 
able part of the to^m, there is a line of magnificent 
houses, extending like a row of palaces, and almost 
realizing some of the fictions of Eastern splendour. 
These houses are aU inhabited by Europeans. Tlicy 
are mostly stuccoed, and stand each witliin a large 
area, being'well ventilated ; nor indeed is there want- 
ing anything which the greatest refinement in luxury 
can suggest to remove the inconveniences of climate, 
and render them delightful abodes. 

Although the portion of Calcutta inhabited by 
Europeans is airy, attractive, and imposing, nothing 
can exceed the wetchedness of that part of it oc- 
cupied by natives. The streets are narrow, dirty, 
and unpaved. Tlie great proportion of bouses are 
little better than mud hovels, swarming with a 
squalid, half-starved, miserable population. Here dis- 
ease, that constant ally of poverty and privaticui. i« 
perpetually raring, and thousands are yearly victims 
to the awful erils thus superinduced to the nunri-s 
of destitution; nor does there appear any j'ro.'p. , t of 
amelioration to tliose wretched beings vrlio civsvd to- 
gether in the suburl.s of tliis vast metropolis^ otdy to 
form a sad community of wetchedness. bile tl.'' 
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cliolera prevailed, seven hundred daily are said to 
have fallen victims to this terrible scourge for a period 
of many weeks, during which time enjoyment of all 
kinds seemed suspended, and not an hour passed in 
which the wail of lamentation for the dead did not 
remind the living of the desolation that was spreading 
around them. 

Fort 'William, standing about four or five hundred 
yards below the city, is a place of great strength. 
From the city a road runs by the river in front of the 
fort to Garden-house reach, round the shore of the baj’-, 
a distance of at least three miles, and from this point 
the liest general wews of Calcutta are obtained. The 
citadel towards the water, b}’^ which the only approach 
can be made with any reasonable prospect of success, 
has the fonn of a large salient angle, the faces of 
which enfilade the course of the river. The ditch is 
dry, with a reservoir in the middle, that receives 
the water of the Iloogley by means of two sluices 
protected by the fort. The citadel was commenced 
by Lord Clive after the battle of Plasse}'. It is capa- 
ble of accommodating a gamson of fifteen thousand 
men, and the works are so extensive that at least ten 
thousand would be requii’ed to defend them efficiently. 
They are said to have cost the Company upwards of 
two millions sterling. The interior of the fort is per- 
fectly open, presenting to the view large grass plats 
and gravel walks, kept cool by rows of trees all in the 
finest order and fullest vigour of their gi’owth, inter- 
mixed with- piles of balls, bombshells, and cannon. 
Between the tomi and fort is the esplanade, a fine 
level, where the inhabitants enjoy a refreshing ride 

z 3 
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" at simt of even/’ vrhen a giateful breeze from the 
ri^r generallj^ prevails, cooling the body and impart- 
ing an elasticity to the spiiits altogether delightful. 

The Hoogley exliibits at all times a very ani- 
mated scene, but more especially at flood tide, vhon 
vessels from all parts of the Tvorld, and of every size 
and fonn, cover the broad bosom of its majestic 
stream. Indiamen of six himdred tons are frequently 
seen at anchor off Calcutta. A remarkable peculia- 
rity of this river is that sudden influx of the tide 
called the bore, udiich rises in a huge wave some- 
times to the height of sixteen or eighteen feet, 
sweeping up the stream at the rate of seventeen 
miles an houi-, and overwhelming all the small craft 
within its rapid flow. It lams on the Calcutta side, 
but seldom extends above one-fomdh part across the 
river, so that the shipping are generallj’ beyond (he 
reach of its influence. It nevertheless at times cause.? 
such an agitation that the largest vessels at auclior 
nearer the opposite shore pitch and roll with consi- 
derable violence. 

One eminent advantage that Calcutta possesses is 
its inland narigation, which renders it the emporium 
of a vast variety of foreign imports; the.se are con- 
xeyed on the Ganges and its subsidiary streams to 
the northern parts ofHindostan, which rclum their 
commercial produce to the capital through the .'.imi‘ 
channels. The amount of property commonly koj^t^ -n 
sale by the native merchants is incredible;— the article 
of cloth alone has been estimated at a million sidling 
on the average. From the great variety oi mercluui- 
dise brought to this city, the property afloat is pvriii’.p^ 
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seldom less than eighteen or twenty million sterling, 
though it is probable that the late largo failures, 
by paralysing the monied and commercial interests, 
have considerably abridged this prodigious flux of ca- 
jiital. In 1808 tlie Calcutta Govornnient bank was 
established. Fifty lacs of rupees — about five hundred 
thousand pounds — were advanced by the Government 
and private speculators, both native and Eurojiean ; 
forty lacs, or four hundred thousand pounds, hehmging 
to the latter, and ton lacs, or a hundred thousand 
pounds, to the fonner. 

Calcutta has undergone great improvements and 
is much enlarged within the last fifty year.s. The 
blackhole, the monument erected by I\Ir, Jlolwell to 
commemorate the horrible ciuolty of .Scyajee ud Dow- 
lah who, having captured the British capital of Bengal, 
slmt up a hundred and forty -.six ]>risoners in a dismal 
cellar twenty feet square, in vriiich all jierislied ex- 
cept twenty-three — the old Government liouse and 
several other buildings which existed a half century 
ago exist no more. Tlie city has bcon mostly added 
to on the casteni bank of th?* river. Govinda Bum 
Mittee's pagoda, 1 believe, still stands ; it is an i-x- 
tensive pile of peculiar fonn, and though partal.'iiig 
of none of the liigher beauties of Hindoo ;ir<:hitecture, 
is nevertheless a structure of much beauty. It was 
formerly, I Ix-lieve, a place of great F.'inctify, though 
nov.- no longer rc-sorted to hut ly a F-w of the lov.o.-r 
castes. 

Tlie inhahitants of Calcutta, native and European, 
are computed at about six liundred ihou-nrid /-ouJ=, 
and the immediate neighbourhood within a circuit of 
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twenty miles is supposed to contain a population of 
nearly two millions and half. 

Just Before sunrise the air is cool and rofresliiner ; 
it is therefore the custom to rise earl}' and take a 
ride before breakfast^ which is ready about nine. . At- 
hal^ast one o’clock tiffin, or luncheon, is served; 
and dinner at suns'et. The wines chiefly drunk are 
Madeira and claret. The tables are served with a 
variety of game, partridges, quails, peafowl, wild 
ducks, ortolans, hares, and venison. Fruits are to be 
had in great profusion and exceedingly cheap. But 
the chief luxury at Calcutta is the mango fish, so 
called from its only appearing' during the mango sea- 
son, and -iviiich -is; riot approached in delicacy of flavour 
by any fish ' knomi in. Europe. The style in v.'hich 
Chilians. live can scarcely be imagined by any one 
who has not crossed the Indian ocean. Even young 
writers affect sucli an air of state, and keep stick 
expensive establishments, that notwithstanding their 
liberal allowances they often liecome so decjdy in- 
volved as to be ever after unable to release tlic-ni- 
selves from the incumbrance. 

Nearly a hundred miles below Calcutta, at the 
embouchm-e of the Hooglcy, is the delta of tlie Ganges, 
called the Sunderbunds, composed of a labyrinth of 
streams and creeks, all of which are salt, except 
tliose that communicate immediately with the j'rin- 
cipal anil of the sacred river; tJiose numerous canal'- 
being so disposed, as to fonii a complete inland na- 
•sigation. 

A few years before our visit to Calcutta, the cap- 
tain of a country shi2V while passing the SunderbuiuL*. 
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sent a boat into one of the creeks to obtain some fresh 
fruits which are cultivated by the few miserable in- 
habitants of tliis inhosjDitable region. Having reached 
the shore the crew moored the boat under a bank;, 
and left one of their part}’- to take care of her. Dur- 
ing their absence, the lascar, who remained in cliarge 
of tlie boat, overcome bj’' heat, lay down under the 
seats and fell asleep. Whilst he was in this happy 
state of unconsciousness, an cnoiTnous boa-constrictor 
emerged from the jungle, reached the boat, had already 
coiled its huge body round the sleeper, and was in 
the very act of crushing him to death, when his com- 
panions fortunately returned at this auspicious mo- 
ment, and attacking the monster severed a portion 
of its tail, which so disabled it that it no longer 
retained the power of doing mischief. The snake 
was then easily despatched, and found to measiu’e 
sixty-two feet and some inches in length.'"' The 
immense size of these snakes has been frequently 
called in question, but I know not why it should 
when the fact has been authenticated by so many 
eye-witnesses. Nor was it unknovm to ancient histo- 
rians ; for Suetonius, in the forty third chapter of his 
Lives of the first Twelve Caesars, mentions that the 
Emperor Augustus over and above the regular shows, 
gave others occasionally for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing any extraordinary object of which he might have 

The original picture, painted by Mr. W, Daniell, is in the 
possession of le Baron de Noual de la Loyrie; and that of the 
“ Favourite of the Harem,” also by the same artist, is the 
property of R. W. Cox, Esq. of Lawford, Essex. 
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